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_ ■ This book is published under the Sindhi Adabi Board’s 
■‘Scheme Contributing Towards the Development of Nationai 
History and Literature” which aims at bringing to light particu¬ 
larly the Arabic and Persian works in the field of History, 
Biography, Tasawwuf and Poetry written by eminent 

Scholars of Sindh, some of which are lying in manuscript form 
in private libraries under precarious conditions. 

Under this Scheme, which extends to 4 years (1956-59), the 
Board propose to publish 14 works in Arabic, 30 historical 
", works in Persian, 57 works in the field of Persian Poetry 
and Literature, 7 works in Urdu, and 6 works in English. 
This is the first book from amongst the English scries, as also 
the first book so far published under the Scheme, 
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PREFACE 


The literary history of Sindh has been largely forgotten, and 
much of the indigenous work has been lost. At one time this 
remote province was one of the main gateways of India i to the 
West, through which have passed* since the ages* countless 
streams of traders and travellers and adventurers of different 
caste, colour and dime - Persians, Greeks and Scythians. Arabs, 
Afghans and Turks. The land of the Indus has, thus, served as 
a meeting-place of diverse cultures* and the influence of those 
who speak the Persian tongue on the life and language of Sindh 
easily takes the first place. Indeed so great was the popularity 
and appeal of Persian * the language of culture* in the Indus 
valley, that many a son of the soil became an accomplished 
poet in this language of his adoption. 

The vast body of literature of Sindh, contains a wealth of 
Persian poetry. This has* hitherto, remained concealed in frag¬ 
mentary. and almost inaccessible* manuscripts which lie 
scattered all over the province; and no attempt has ever been 
made to collate and, much less, to critically examine and 
appreciate their contents. But as they form a valuable part of 
our cultural heritage, an attempt has been made in the present 
treatise to survey the field of Persian poetry, as it has come 
down to us, largely through these primary sources. Thus the 
present work is a pioneer effort* made largely in the hope that 
it may help to bring to light some of the neglected aspects of 
our literary history. 

There are two anthologies in Persian - the Maq&tafush- 
Shu'ara of Mir s Ali Shir "Qauf " and the Takmila of Makhdum 

(!) This work was prepared before the partition of the country ■ and ihc 
references to 'India* in the text permits to the whole geographical 
anil — the undivided India, including PskiauscL 
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Ibrahim “Khalil 11 ■ which deal with some of the Persian poets* 
both native and foreign. These am hoi ogles, however* make 
bat a cursory review of the work of the Persian poets of Sindh, 
and present an altogether inadequate picture of their achieve¬ 
ments, Besides* they are arranged in alphabetical order of the 
poets' pen-names, and make no attempt to appraise the state of 
Persian poetry and scholarship at various stages in the history 
in Sindh. 

I do not claim to have exhausted all the available material 
on the subject, for it is quite likely that some manuscripts may 
yet come to light and bring about a re-orientation of the 
subject. But I may venture to say that I have tried to the best 
of my power, to make use of all the matter I could lay hands 
on* in the hope that this work may blaze a trail for further 
investigation and research in the domain of Persian poetry in 
Sindh. 

in the “Introduction” to this work, an attempt has been 
made to survey briefly the relative position of Persian poetry in 
Bran* India and Sindh at various stages of its history. The five 
chapters which follow, deal with the Persian poets of Sindh. I 
have limited the selection only to such of the poets as have, in 
any way* influenced the development of Persian poetry in Sindh. 
They arc about eighty. In addition to a rational interpretation 
and exposition of the poems, the five chapters contain short 
biographical sketches of t he poets* and a brief survey of the 
political* social and literary condition of the province from the 
early times of Its history. The records consuited for the 
purpose of this work arc mainly in manuscripts to w hich 1 ha ve 
had access with much difficulty. 

A word about the title of the book: The Persian Poets oF 
Sindh- The term ‘Persian Poeis* has been used in its wider 
sense* so as to include all poets, both native and foreign, who 
employed 1 Persian T as the vehicle of their expression. 
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In conclusion, I have to express my grateful thanks to 
Diwan Sobhraj Nirmaldas who allowed me the use of many 
manuscripts and offered many valuable suggestions. Mention 
may also be made of Pir Husamuddin Shah Rashidi and Mirza 
Gul Hasan "Karbalai”, who lent me some of the manuscripts in 
ihcir possession and generally helped me in tracing fresh 
material. My thanks are also due to several others, refejed to 
in the bibliography, who were good enough to allow me the 
use of their manuscripts. 


H. I. SadarangauL 
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Pronunciation of vowel sounds in Sindhi, Persian, 
Arabic and Urdu words. 

a as in ‘China* 

3 as in ‘father’ 

c as in ‘ befit ’ 

i like ay in * may ’ 

i as in ' pit ’ 

i like ce in * meet ’ 

6 as in * owe ’ 

u as in * put * 

u like oo in ‘food* 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Persians are a sensitive people with fertile imagination; 
and the AvestS in the days of the Achaemenians (550-331 B.C> 
and the Pahlawi, during the reign of the Sasanids (226-652 
A.D.) are marked by a breath of poetry. These two languages 
are, however, different from the Modern Persian, viz. the dan 
language "as it reappears after the Arab conquest" (651-52 
A-D.), and with which we are here concerned. 

In the Persian language of the posl-Pahlawi period, there is 
perhaps no extant record of verse anterior to: 

jij* Li jT trJJ 1 jb 


ij* crJ-* 

j iCUS' Ji 

cts'* 


jl ^ 
Iju 

A ~ : - c 

USo |J» WC. 


We have another example of Persian poetical composition - 
incidentally the earliest satire in non-metrical form-in the rend¬ 
erings of Yazid b. Muffarrigh, a poet of Arab extraction who, 
while he was taken round the streets of Basra, made an arch 
reference to ihe grandmother of the then ruler Ubayduliah 


Zivad : 


-^-1 * 3 ? J 


CU-1 l — -tj CfljUaJ- 
C-.I Jj— ij 1 

We have also a specimen, almost in the nature of a doggrel, 
said to have been recited by the children of KhurhsSn, some 


(]) ti forms the fourth line according to ibe authot of TirfkMi-Slitin 
(p. 98), the third in order being: ^ i 

o- 1 Jl J *** 
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nme in 726 A. D., when Asad b, 'Abdullah was defeated in ihe 
battle of Khmtalan and fled to Balkh. It runs as under : 

4u jliT *LJ jjf *jJuT ji 

JL.T j ! jj i C Afi Ji h J h I 

The overthrow of the Persians by the Arabs, and their subse¬ 
quent conversion to Islam, brought about great changes in the 
social, political and literary life of the subject*nation,The Persian 
genius stagnated and contributed little to its own literary deve¬ 
lopment for several generations after the conquest. Those who 
had striven to be the conquerors of the world, only imitated 
their rulers. For about two hundred years they adopted the 
Arab ways in their social and literary life, and developed such 
a proficiency in the new language that they could successfully 
vie with their masters in the production of classical Arabic 
literature. 

With the accession of AkMntawakkil in 847 A. D, came the 
decline of the Arab power over the Persian provinces. Local 
dynasties - the Tihir ids 5.820 72 A. DJ, the SatTarids (,868-903 
A. D.) and the Sam a aids (874-999 A, DJ - rose to power. 
Tradition has it that during the regime of the Tahirids, when 
Khurasan had shaken off the Arab yoke, there existed a Persian 
poet whose compositions so inspired Ahmad b. * Abdullah of 
Khujistan that he worked his way up from an ass-herd to the 
niter ship of Khurasan. This poet was Hanzala (d about 834 
A. D.J, a native of Badghis, and his remarkable achievement 
in poetry was: 

iSJj k Jj i-T j- k J ^-HUl i S}J* b 

Another specimen of his poetry is: 

gr* i ^ 1 ^ 

j* j* 
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J j * T ■ Ij jl 

1 * 7 - 4 J u*'' J&** £V 4 


The above two pieces of Hanzala’s poetry are regarded as the 
oldest specimens of metric verse in Persian, but the perfect finish 
and consummate art exhibited in them and the evidence of 
Nizami-U’Arodia that Hanzala composed a Diwart, would lend 
support to the view that some accomplished poets must have 
been in existence before the age of Hanzala and subsequent to 
the song of Asad b. 'Abdullah, These poets must have made 
a substantial contribution to the development of Persian poetry 
which grew front its rugged rudiments to the noble melody and 
elegance of Hanzala’s poetry, 

The reign of the Safllrids (S68 - 903 A. D.) marks the final 
achievement of political in dependence by the Persians, ft is 
only natural, therefore, that the period is progressive in poetic 
production. Of the many poets who flourished then, the 
names of Muhammad b, Wassf As-sijistini, Bass5m Kurd, 
Muhammad b. Makhallad, FIrnz-i-Mashriqi and Abu Sulaik of 
of Gtirgan with some of their verses have come down to us. 
Of these, the first is said to have recited an extempore qasiikt 
in persian to eulogize Ya'qub b. Lay/A on the occasion of his 

conquest of Herat : _ 

l»U j ola* jljtd IiS 1 

J 1 J 

JJJi JiU j i Jj 1 

ji s iJtej ^ 3 f' i 4 
f US" c-iTL* j Jb-jj j&l *r* 


(l) Sayyid Sutaymln Nadvi in his Khayyam (pp. 2211-30) makes a nntla kc 
in calling the latter picas a quatrain; Ghanf, on the other hand, makes b 
more serious mistake when in his Pre-Mughal Persian m Hindustan (pp IW 
loj- he cives die name of quatrain to bo!h the pieces. 

<2) Chohtif-Maqala, Lay den Edition* p- 2&. 

(3) The distich in TfcikH-i-Sistfr, p- reads as under: 

r ur tWi <JLi ’Z 1 - ^ ^ 
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u=¥ y o 

/JJ i jiji ^uT o&l JJi 4 


l^J *J ^ 



r 


.1 j- j u l)L« y 

lS'sJ f-| 3 u** jH ^ jf Aj* j l 



r 


Apart from the fact that in form and language, the verses of 
the qasida bear a clear impress of Arabic poetry, Muhammad b. 
Waslf is, in all probability, the first Fersian composer of Panegy¬ 
rics, And judging from the style and metre of the encomiums of 
* Abbas Marwazi, it would appear that they were written much 
later than th? period to which he is supposed to belong. 

The Persian literature* specially poetry, made rapid stride* 
in the regime of the Siminids. 'Awfl mentions the names of 
twenty eight poets who flourished during the period. The 
Persians were ‘ablaze with national fervour", swayed by 
a strong reaction against everything Arabic. The Saminid 
princes, who claimed their descent from the Persian Bahrain-i- 
Chubin, paid special attention to the development of Persian 
literature, The most celebrated poets of this age - and the ear¬ 
liest writers of mathnawf « were Mas'udH-MarwazT, Abul-Mu'- 
ayyad of Balkh, Rudakl. Abu Shakur and DaqiqT. Of the$e T 
Mas'iidi enjoys the reputation of being the originator of the 
national epic; Abul-Mu'ayyad is reckoned the first composer 
of romantic nta\hnawi r Yusuf-wa-Zuiaykhd; while Rudakl is 
considered to be the father of Persian poetry much in the same 
way as Chaucer is looked upon as the pioneer of English verse. 
Author of a Diwan and a few mathnawls, he is also reputed to 
be the writer of Kalsh^-G-Dmina m narrative form. Abu 
Shakur wrote A form Nama in doublets and Is one of the 
earliest writers, if not the founder of ruba'i in Persian. Daqiqi 


{1} in T&rlkk lSkftiit p. al l, Li is ^ 
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completed a QiKan <s{ghazab and qasidas and undertook ihc 
difficult task of writing in mflllwtrm , i form a history of ancient 
Persian monarch®. He had only completed about a thousand 
couplets of this work, now widely known as D&Han-i-Gashtdy 
wa-Arjasp, when his life was cut short by an assasin. There is a 
trace of foreign (Arabic) dement in the ghazals and qasidas of 
this period - the Arabic vocabulary being far richer in qofiyas 
than the Persian-but the matiwaw/ largely retained its indi- 
genous parity in form and spirit* 

The Samanids were followed by the Ghaznawids (998-1044 
A. D.}, and their time was one of the most glorious in the 
history of Persian literature, specially poetry. Many poets of 
note flourished during this age, Firdawsi being the most lumi¬ 
nous star in the bright constellation. ‘Natural and national* 
as Firdawsi was in his outlook, he took up the National Legend 
initiated by Daqtqi, and embellished it with his admittedly 
superior diction and style. With a view to diverting the atten¬ 
tion of the Persian writers from the Baghdad court to the 
Persian darbar, the rulers of the Ghaznawid dynasty gave 
handsome rewards to the men ofietters, and elicited praises 
from contemporary poets like Farrukhi, 'Unsuri, 'Usjudi and 

Minuchihri, This naturally led to the further growth of qamda, 
which though simple in style, grew richer in thought and 
expression. 

It was about this time that the Persian literature made its 
first venture in India; and there is little doubt that it was in the 
glorious reign of the Ghaznawids that it came to be the fashion¬ 
able vehicle of poetic expression. With Mahmud’s conquest 
of the Punjab (1021 A. D,}, Lahore came to be “an important 
centre, politically as well as socially equal to Glra 
Nobles and scholars migrated to the conquered territory, settled 
down there, temporarily or per manently 1 ” and laid^ th e foun - 

(l) Muhammad Wahid Mirzl: Lift ami work of Amir Khusrau, Introduction, 
P. 1. 
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dations of the post-Islamic Indo-Peman culture. 1 The whole¬ 
some and stimuli ling atmosphere that the munificence of the 
Ghaznawid rulers and the M free and profuse intercourse between 
the different parts of Persia, Afghanistan, Transoxiana, KhorisAo 
and the Punjab"* must have brought in their train, is not difficult 
to imagine. Soon India produced Persian poets* of whom Abu 
'Abdullah (an-) Nukati 3 of Lahore, a contemporary of Sultan 
Mas'ud, merits special mention. Has verse is graceful and pure* 
and his Fragments show great mastery of the Persian language 
and prosody. It is not improbable that India possessed poets in 
Persian who predeceased him; but there is no conclusive 
evidence to this effect. 

In 1044 A, D., the Seljuq dynasty, succeeded the Ghaz- 
nawid. During their reign (1044-1157 A.D.) f and particularly 
in the days of Malik Shih and Sultan Sanjar f Persian poetry 
attained great heights. Both the form and thought made rapid 
strides. The qasldn developed in the capable hands of poets like 
Mu'izzi, Anwari, KhaqauL and Zahlr + and became even more 
refined in thought and diction, Abu Mansur Qatr&n* many 
of whose qa%\dm are often attributed to Rudaki, cultivated the 
more difficult verse-forms such as the murabba T (four-some), 
Mukhammas (five-some)* and dhaqdjiyatayn (double-rhyme). 
Sanai, the first of the mystic trio (the other two being Shaykh 
FarIdud*DIn p AtiSr and Jalalud-Din-i-Rurmh expressed haqfqat 
in the language of majdz r and introduced the practice of placing 
the poetic name in the concluding distich of a ghazal* Nasir- 
s-Khusraw and p Umar Khayyam* with their philosophic rumina¬ 
tions and thought-provoking speculations, made Persian poetry 
even more fascinating. Nizami of Ganja> the acknowledged 
master of the Romance, laid i lie foundation of saql nima t and 

{t> GhanT in his PreS fugluti Persian fa Hindustan, p. I90 r remarks* ^Thc 
first Persian durbar held in the very lifetime of Mahmud at Lahore 1 ' 

(Sj Muhammad Wahrd Mlrza: Ufe and works of Amir Khusrau, JnL # p, t 

{S> GhunT in Fft-Xfughii Persian in Hindustan, p_ L93, makes a mistake in 
calling him Alankati. 
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composed his well-known quintet in five different metres, subse¬ 
quently imitated by many poets of Persia, India and Turkey, 
Hqjw (the lampoon or satire) became the fashion of the day, 
the poets of note being Suzanl, Futuhi and Anwarf 

At this stage we come across in India three notable personali¬ 
ties viz., Abul-Faraj-i-R&ni, Mas'ud-i-$a*d“i-5aJman and Hamid- 
ud-Din Mas T ud b* Sa f d of Shali-Kub. Abul-Faraj wrote a 
Diwan of qfisldas; Mas’ud specialised in the panegyric and 
differed from other standard qasjda-wiitets mas-much as he 
employed the forms of gfiazal r qit'a and musaddns etc,, for pur¬ 
poses of the panegyric and composed a bulky Hih'dn; while 
the poetry of HuntEdud-Dm almost attained the standard of 
excellence set by Rudaki and ’Unsuri, 

After the death of Sanjar in 1 157 A. D., Persia was harried 
by internecine wars which gave rise to the power of the Khwjir- 
azmshShts, till the onslaughts of Chingiz KMn (1227 A. D.) 
and his hordes destroyed them all and established the rule of 
the Mongols, This revolutiob brought a new way of thinking 
among the poets* based on softer feelings and the idea of the 
transitorincss of worldly grandeur, and Inclined them to spirit 
trial themes. Sufism and Sufi tic Poetry, which had ere this 
found their exponents in Abu Sa’id and Sanai, attained a posi¬ 
tion of prominence in this period; and T Attir among several 
works dealing with Sufi doctrines, produced an allegorical 
poem called Mantiqut* Teyr, which describes the seven stages of 
the mystic path. Jalahid-DIn-i-Rumi, on the other hand* 
produced his famous Ma th/Mtff*!-AfnVtimT, and enriched Sufi 
thought by a further contribution, namely, Diwim-i-Shams-i- 
TabrizL Sa + di sublimated the moral content of his writings 
specialty the ghazu! r with tinge of tasawwuf. Tfiqi and Mahmud 
-i-Shabistari brought out Latna'ai and Gtdshan-i-Rdz respective¬ 
ly, dealing with subjects of mystical and spiritual nature. 
Turkish language gained ground and many words and expres¬ 
sions of Turkish origin were introduced in Persian, 
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Whatever the effect of Indian poets of the past on Persian 
poetry, Persia can never ignore this period of Indian history. 
There flourished in India at this lime, the famous “Five won¬ 
ders”- Amir Khusraw, Khwaja. Hasan-i-Dehlawi, Diyaud-Din 
Barani, Badr-i-Chaeh and Qatfi Zahir Dehlawi, Khusraw was, 
of course, by far the best, excelling all his predecessors, con¬ 
temporaries and successors {in India) - both in respect of the 
quality and volume of his wort. He wrote rapidly and pro¬ 
fusely. His verses alone number over four hundred thousand. 
A Turk by birth and Indian by domicile, this “parrot of India” 
uses a happy Wend of Turkish and Hindi words in his compo¬ 
sitions, but, on the whole, he employs the original Persian 
idiom with such skill as to evoke the approbation of even the 
front rank poets of Persia. He infused ‘pathos' into his ghazah; 
and the melody of his word and the beauty of his rhyme 
give evidence of a mastery which only belongs to the greatest 
of poets. His rank in the domain of the nutthnawl is higher 
itill. After he had composed a good many qasidtis and ghazals, 
he saw that both these forms had been used by almost every, 
poet, but that there was none besides Firdawsi and Nizami who 
could claim mastery in the field of epic and romatic nutth/iau-i- 
This state of affairs in the realm of poetry in Persia, and the 
absence of the form and content of poetry known as muth/iotii 
in India, inspired Khusraw to take to malh/uiwi and record in 
it all contemporary events or historical as well as sociological 
interest. He composed five nuithflaH'ir on the lines of Nizami's 
Khamsa (in which respect he is the first and the best imitator of 
of Nizami), and has many more to his credit, most famous 
among them being (i) ’Askiqo or 'Ishqiyya (also known as 
Dunal Ra/ihwa-Ktiidar Khan) lii) Miftahul-Futtilt, (hi) Titgh- 
hiq Sama It (iv) Qirinus-Sa dayn and (v) h'uh Stpahr. Of 
these, the first is a romantic story of (King ’Alaud-Din Khilji's 
son) prince Khidhr Khan’s love for (Duwal) Rani, the beauti¬ 
ful daughter of the Raja of Gujerat. The second and the 
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third deal with the reigns of Suit in Jala lud-Din Firiiz KJrilji 
and Gbiyir/iud-Dm Tughlaq respectively. Qironus-Sa'dayn is 
very important from the point of view tlut it brings to light 
two entirely original features of Khusraw’s poetry viz., (i) 
Couplets of the same metre and rhyme which serve as suitable 
headings for the different chapters and which can be linked up 
in the forms of a qasida, and (iij a number of ghaiah echoing 
the sentiment of the Chapter immediately preceding it, besides 
relieving the monotony of the metre of mathmnri. His Nuh 
Sipahr, unique in style and spirit, is divided into nine Chapters 
written in different metres, including the u*j—* 

(■ j n -i, ji P -s - ) a difficult and uncommon metre used by 

Khusraw perhaps for the first time in the history of Persian 
matiwwL Besides he is the first Muslim poet iti the subconti- 
nent to strike a patriotic note in his poetry, and a musician of 
high order. 

The fall of the Mongols on the death or Abu Sa’jd (their 
last ruler) in 1335 A. D. gave rise to disturbances which extend¬ 
ed over half a century- A few small dynasties sprang up and 
kept on fighting, till they were destroyed by Timur (d. 1405 
A. D.). But the period, though marred by political unrest, is 
quite distinguished for its literary activity. Many poets flou¬ 
rished during this period, the most notable among them being 
Khwaju of Kkmln, Salman-i-SiwajT, Hafiz-i*ShirizT, Karoal-i- 
Kbujandl and Maghribi of Tabriz in the field of mystic poetry; 
Abu IshSq in the composition of the satire; and Ibn-i-Yamin 
who wrote fragments on ethical subjects. The later Tim u rid 
period (1405-1507 A.D.) was remarkable for the poetic activity 
of Shah Ni'matullah Wali, Qasimul-Anwar, KStibi and Jftmi. 
Or these, Jimi was a great classical Sfifi-poet; he composed 
seven mathnawh collectively called Haft Aurang, and wrote three 
Divans and a number of prose works. His genius was at his 
best in short stories. The libera! grams by Sultin Husayn 
Mlrza and his prime-minister Amir 'Alt Shir NawSi were greatly 
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responsible for the prodution of several literary worts during 
this epoch. Turkish language and its expression continued to 
exercise their influence on Persian, so much so that many 
writers of this period began to write books id Turkish and 
sacrifice both the Persian literature and grammar. 

Though Persia supplied a long line of poets in the Tuaiurid 
period, India (i.e. Hind excluding Sind) hardly produced any. 
One important event, however, relating to this period, is the 
advent of some Sind his in the field of Persian poetry. Sindh, 
as known to the students of history, came under the Muslim 
(Arab) domination for the first time in 7U A. D. In a short 
time, the language or the rulers (Le. Arabic) became popular in 
Sindh, and many original books as well as translations came to 
be written in it. It was, in ail probability, in the days of 
Mahmud Ghaznawi (99S-J030 A.D.) that the Persian language 
made its way into Sindh. It then made progress during the 
reign of the libera! patrons of the Gbaznawid dynasty when 
Sindh was a tributary. The earliest period in the history of 
Sindh, in which some compositions in Persian poetry by the 
foreign settlers in this province can be traced, is the thirteenth 
century A. D, - the period of the Samira Kings. Some of these 
pieces are by Nurud-Din "Awfi's contemporary 'All b. Hamid 
KM, the well-known writer of the Chach Natna, who arrived 
and settled in the province in 1216 A. D.; and the rest are by 
Shaykh 'UrAmSn-i-Marwandi, popularly known as Lai Shah- 
baz. The oldest Persian pods of Sindh, according to tbe 
extant annals, are the indigenous writers lam Juna, Shaykh 
HammSd "JamaH”, Shaykh *lsa Langotio, Jam Nindo and 
Makhdum Bilal-all of whom belong to the Sam in a period (1333?- 
152) A. D.J- The only reminiscent verse of Jdm Juni, as pre¬ 
served in 'AIlf’s Tarikhd-FirGz Shah\, is the following hemis¬ 
tich which the poet is believed to have said in apology to his 
victor, Firuz Shah Tughlaq: 

». C « V * * ii «Ll 
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Specimens of the compositions of the remaining four poets arc 
given belowf: 

Hammed i 

h j kid* j 

'j cH J* 

j ■*»; i^ u 

Shaykh ’Isffi : 

J 'iJJl J 1 _ 

V sS* *i*i' r f 

J a ^ 3 -ni t/ 3,1 

Jam Nindo: 

ir - tsy^ y 

■^i ji 

l_£^ 

Mu Mu hi Bilfrl: 

|#jj ^ j i-^ j J 

j^.U JjL jL*^I 

ulj* ^ t$ Wj > aTc-I^T 

iillJiL >1 <Sj- y OJ^J __ 

(1) The Authors of j,jT «j^T (P- d«> Md geiji-J'jf il o ,pp ’ M 85>h * ve 
attributed these vetses to Jamall Dehtavi. The latter considers him w J 
cod temporary of Jlml. Shaykh Muhammad IV rim. ‘he compiler of 
L j[j ( - -j 1 (p- 158) has put the following - hemistidis in between the 

above couplets and attributed their composition to Jaliluddin JnmAli (d. 
842). the author of .u j ^ dP. The *«« was SiVandar l^KlhTs teacher 

and guide and father to J\j£ Shaythul-lslim during the 

reign of AVbar : ( . ^ 

W J ^ 3 p* a* ‘ ^ j< 3 t/ 3 ^ 
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It is hard to believe that the people to whom Persian was an 
alien tongue could have at once begun with such a sure mastery 
of the rules of Persian prosody, as the above pieces reveal. 
However, in the absence of any clear data we regard these as 
the earliest known specimens of persian poetry written in Sindh, 
and assume that they mark the first stage in the periodic deve¬ 
lopment of Persian poetry in Sindh as presented in this mono¬ 
graph. 

The Timurids were displaced by the Safawids (1507- 1722 
A. D.J. The latter were Shi'a rulers, and they appreciated re¬ 
ligious and devotional verse more than the hyperbolic praises 
which are a distinct feature of the qusidas. Thus Maulina 
Muhtasham of Kashan devoted his talent to “the celebration 
of the virtues and sufferings of the tmams'’ and won universal 
applause. Ha lift and Mirza Qasim Gun£b£di took to writing 
a parallel of Nizami's Khamsa, and Hiliili confined himself 
mainly to composing ghazals and maxhnaMis,. Baba Fighani 
Ummidi, Wahshi of Bafq and Ztilili are comparatively more 
important than the rest. It is not difficult to find out the reasons 
why the Safawid period in Persia could not produce a single 
poet of the calibre of Firdawsi, Nizami and Khusraw in the 
fields of the mathttawi', or of Sa’di, Hafiz and Jimi in the 
sphere of the ghazal , or an equal of Mas’dd, 'Unsuri and Kha- 
qani in the domain of the qasitia. Apart from their policy of 
upholding the Shi’a against the Sunni, the rulers of the Safawid 
dynasty did very little to encourage poetry, On ihe other hand, 
their contemporaries, the Mughal Emperors in India and the 
rulers of the Deccan, gave material and moral support to the 
poets at their court. This, combined with other reasons dealt 
with Shiblii Nu'mSni (d. 1914 A, D.}, induced many a poet of 
Persia to leave his home and hearth and migrate to India. 

Before taking up the poets who flourished under the Mughul 
and the Deccan princes, it may be observed that after the death 

(1) Skrr-AJam, Vol. III. 
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of Khusraw and his contemporary poets, Persian Poetry in 
India had almost ceased to exist. It, however, received a new 
life-giving impulse in the days of Sultan Sikandar Lodi (.1489- 
1517 A. D.), father of Ibrahim Lodi whom Bihar defeated on 
the field of PSnipat. Sikandar was a master of the pen; and 

his achievements in the realm of poetry were no less than his 

valour in the field. He wrote his poems under the pen-name 
"Gulrukh” In his days the Hindus took to the study of Per¬ 
sian, and soon produced poets of whom "Brahman (Dungarm- 
a!?j is reputed to be the best. This period, therefore, marks 

the strengthening of the cuUurallinks between the two major 

communities, the Hindus and the Muslims, who were at one m 
their appreciation of Persian poetry and poetic compositions in 
the Persian language. 

Babar (1526-30) A, D.) was a descendant of Timur on his 
father’s side; and his mother stood in direct line with Chingiz. 
Much of his work was composed in his native tongue, the 
Chaglai Turki, but he was no mean poet of the Persian langu¬ 
age- His descendants - HumSnynn, Akbar and Jahangir also 
had a Bair for Persian Poetry. Indeed they played a notewor¬ 
thy part in encouraging the poets at their court; and in their 
regime this art was much cultivated by all men of rank and 
fashion, Khan-i-Zaman and ’Abdur-Rahim KhSn-i-Khanan be¬ 
ing the most conspicuous among them. Persian! became the 

official language of the state, and Akbar, that enlightened mo¬ 
narch, employed many scholars to translate into Persian (prose 
as well as poetry), Sanskrit and Hindi books ol Hindu phiios- 
phy and folk-lore, some notable productions being: fyum 
Nam* (a translation of the Maka BhArata in Persian prose in¬ 
terspersed with poetry), Athoruin Veda, Yoga Vashishia. Bhag- 
W Gita. RAmAyana, T6tikh-l~Kr1sh*Aji, Singhdsan Battisi and 
Nat Daman, One will realise the extent to which the Persian 
language and literature must have been enriched by these trans¬ 
it! Vide A dabbi yAt hFArsT Men Hinduon SA fflat. PP- l3 - 29 anC l - tlJ - 
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[aliens; and * f a number of persian official and legal terms to¬ 
gether with other common colloquial expressions obtained 
currency in a somewhat dilTeretU sense from that in which ihey 
were undrstood in Persia** I. * 3 , 

Among the Iranian poets who basked under the sun of the 
Mughuls, and of whom the Persians should be a$ proud as die 
Indians, were + UrfI, Naziri, Talib-i-Amuli* Abu Tllib “Kafim" 
and Saib. Of these, p Urfi is renowned for qmida 3 in addition 
to ghazal* which he declared to be his forte. Naziri shone out 
as gftazal and mathnawi writer, Tilib-i-Amtili and Abu Talib 
"KallnT* served a$ poet laureates to Jahangir and his son Shah 
Jahati respectively and are chiefly known for their love-lyrics. 
SSib wrote profusely and excelled as an ode-writer. He was 
very good at ready wh and h the first to write mithatiy# fLe, 
proverbial) poetry. 

The Deccan, under Ibrahim 'Adil Shah II (1580-1627 A.D}. 
can also lay claim to at least one great poet of Persia who was 
attracted to India. He is Mu Ha Zwfeuri* a good ghazat and 
maihruiwi writer who, it is stated, 4i by giving a new foundation 
to the dilapidated structure of the old style of prose and poetry, 
saved it from total collapse”. Among his works in poetry may 
be mentioned a Diwan and the famous maihndwi called the 
Sdqt Noma. 

Of the Indian poets in the Persian language who flourished 
during the time of the Mughal rale, the most illustrious 
was Faydi who* according to his rival and contemporary 
^bdui-Qadir of Badlyun, 4 had no equal in the spheres of 

I . G ha fiT: A History of Persian Language and Literature at the Mughal 
Court. VoJ. t,pp, J 31-37, 

2- Cf: 

OCiol l-TJ* 

u—l ol aLUj fi. **LJ j I 

3, Ghaut: A History of Persian Language and Liter azure at the Mughal 
Cuurf . p. I IK (based on the authority of MomhiV-f-jLrAfrnn 

+. Bidlyunl: \funtukhabtu-Tuwdrikh, Vq| s J|| p 
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poetry, enigma, prosody, history, orthography, medicine, and 
cpistolography. He was a profound scholar of Persian and 
Arabic and has been reckoned as second only to Amir Kfausraw 
in "the mastery of diction, poetic excellence and sublimity of 
thought" in India.t Prolific and versatile genius produced 
many books, original as well as derivative, the two best known 
among them being Sawat’ul-Uham {a Prose Commentary on 
the holy Qur'an in dolless letters) 3 Nat Daman (the love story 
of Raja Nal and Damsiynli in ma\hna>*i form, taken from the 
Maha Bharata). 

Shaykh Sa'dultah, better known as “Masih" of Pam pat, 
rendered a signal service to the Persian literature by composing 
Ramayan (the story of Rama-wa-Siia), Badru-DIn-i-Kashmiri 
composed a number of mathflawis. seven of which are on 
the lines of Jami's "Haft Awrang ", Other noteworthy poets 
were Muhammad Tahir Ghani of Kashmir, Nasir 'Ali-j-Sarhan- 
di and “Bidil” of 'Azimibad, all of whom, particularly the Iasi 
contributed materially to the delicacy of thought and subtlety 
of expression in ghazot. Ni'mat Khan '‘'Ali'* of the fame of 
Waqay'-i-Nyderabad, also lived in this age and wrote KuUiyyai 
which contains ghazats, qasidgs, qil’ax, rub o'is, mathnawis. etc. 
The Hindus, too, did not lag behind. They produced smapy 
poets and scholars, of whom Chandrabhin "Burbaman" 
(sometimes •‘Barahman” also) is the most important. 

Sindh, during this period, was first ruled by the Arghurs 
(1521-55 A.D.), then by the Tarkhans (1555-1612 A.D.); and 
after the death of Mlrza’Isa (1572 A.D.) in Upper Sindh, and 
the childless Ghazi Beg (d. 1612 A.D.) in the Lower, it was 

t. Ghani: A History of Persian Language and Literature as the Mughal 
Court, Vol, 111 p. 39. S« also Baioehmann's views < Ain-LAkbari, Voi. t 
p. *vi). 

3. For this matbwnl, Badkyiinl {Mtmtakbabut-Tawdrikh. vol. II, p, £10) 
pays him a tribute. 

3, For details see Adabbiyit-i-First Men Htndmn Kd Hissa, pp, «-«?. 
specially pp. SI-S7, 
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annexed to the Mughal empire and came to be directly governed 
by the Agents appointed by the Emperor of Delhi. The Ar- 
ghuns and the TarkMns were men of literary leanings. They 
opened several schools for the study of Persian * and attracted 
10 their court from Persia poets and scholars like Hushiml 
Kirmani, NTmaiuNah “WasU", Mulla Asad Qissa-Khwan* 
Hakim Faghfur-i-Gllam + Mulla Murshid Burujirdl r Tatib-i- 
Amuli and Shavda-Isfahanh Many of Lhe Mughal Agents too 
- for instance, Nawwabs Amir Khan, Abu Nusrat Khan, 
i Hifzuhah. Khan, Amirud-Din Khan, Ahmad YSr Khan. Maha- 
bat Khun* Sayfultah Khan, Dilir dil KhSn and Mir Lutf "All 
Khan - were poets and patrons of learning. Mir "Abdur-Raz^aq 
"Masbrab” of Persia visited Sindh in their time* Thatta. the 
1 capital of Sindh, was at the height of its renown and the cradle 
of Islamic culture and learning. It is stated by Captain Hamil¬ 
ton (who came to Sindh in 1699 A,D.) that this city contained 
1 four hundred colleges and schools. Whatsoever the authenti¬ 
city of this statement, there would seem to be little doubt as 
to the development of education and learning in the Lower 
Indus delta during this period. Thus, we get the names of 
Idraki M BegJIri” and Haji Muhammad “Redal” who made 
original contribution to the math/ifiirr form by versifying the 
native "Tragedies* of Lift* wa Chanesar and Ziha na Nig Sr 
(alias Sami-wa PmHn) respectively. Mir Ma'sum Shah “Nami^ 
1 wrote five ?uath™™ in imitation of NizlotPs Pimj Gunj. He 
also composed a Oman. The foundation of the Siqt Nam? 
in Sindh was laid by MirzA Gharl Beg, and hajw was intro¬ 
duced by Ghurnri. Many erotic odes were also composed, 
notably by 'AhduhHakim “ + Ata” of Thatta. For the first time 
in its history, Sindh could, at this stage, boast of the splendid 
achievements in Persian, of some Hindu poets and Muslim 
poetesses. 

The eighteenth century is “the most barren" 1 period in the 
history of Persian poetry. There was hardly a poet of eminence 
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during this period, most notable, however, being Shaykh Mu¬ 
hammad *Ali “Hazin", Sayyid 'Ali Mushtaq Lutf 'Alt Beg 
“AoViar" and Sayyid Ahmad “Hatif" of Isfahan, During the 
reign of that austere prince Aurangzib, there was littie scope 
for Persian poetry and India ceased to be the El Dorado of the 
Persian ‘emigratin'. Soon the atmosphere of lively activity, 
created by the presence of the Iranian scholars changed, and 
b rfore long the works of Indian poets and scholars deteriorated 
both in subject matter and style. Moreover, the emergence of 
Urdu, which had been in the process of development for a long 
time, gave a death-blow to the Persian literature, A few solitary 
luminaries-Mir 'Abdut-Jalil of Bilgram, , Azematullah "Bi- 
Khabar", Anandram “Mukhlis”, Sirajud-Din "Arzfi", Ld fa 
Aminat Rai, Waqif-i-Batltawi and Ghulam 'Ali “Azad” - how¬ 
ever, continued to shed a ray of light on the field of Persian 
literature in India, To this list may be added the name of 
Zibun-Nisa “Makhfi" (Aurangzib’s daughter) who furnishes per¬ 
haps the only example of a lady-poet in the domain of Persian 
literature in India. She was reputed for her wit and has left 
a Divan. 

Paradoxically, however, this was the golden age of Persian 
poetry in the remote, incalculable province or Sindh. During 
the major part of the eighteenth century, Sindh was governed 
by the Kalhoras, first as Agents of Delhi and then as indepen¬ 
dent monarchs, Their rule has a ctose resemblance to that 
of the Mongols and the Timurids in Persia, in so far as it was 
characterized by ghastly scenes of blood-shed and war; and yet 
was the most brilliant period of our Persian poetry, Sufism 
rose to transcendental heights, both in theory and practice, and 
found some of its best exponents in ‘AILama Mu'inud-Dtn of 
Thata (in prose) and Sayyid Jamil I ah Shah “Mir" of Rohri (in 
poetry); the latter was Sufi of high order, and is by far the best 
poet of Sindh who dived deep into the ocean of divine thought 
and brought out matchless pearls of mystic poetry. Next to 
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him were Muhammad Muhsin and + A1i Shir “Qinf'* of Thata* 
bath of whom along with the above named Jaiuilluh Shah, were 
great masters of the ghazals, and the first among the Sindhis to 
compose the qasida . A SbPa by faith, Muhammad Muhsin 
wrote books in poetry cm subjects relating to Hadrat 'Alt and 
his sons, and prepared the ground for mertbfym [threnodies) in 
Sindh. On the other hand, Q£nP was a far more versatile 
genius, profound and prolific. He wrote no less than thirty 
books in Persian (prose and poetry), of which the two most 
outs tan dirg are Tuhfztul-Kirdm and Afaqaldnish-Shu'Qra. Be¬ 
sides* he had an exceptionally good grasp of the science 
of metres and was a master in the art of chronogram. 
At this stage of its history* many tnitikiFaras came to be or¬ 
ganized in Sindh* in which prominent poets participated - the 
above-mentioned “Qani”', Muhammad Pariah "Rej3*\ GhuSSra 
'All “MaddSh" and MunshI Shcwakrlm “*Utarid” being some 
of them. The last-named was a pupil of Muhammad Muhsin, 
and is the best Hindu poet of his time. 

The goddess of Persian poetry, though wanting in devotees 
in the eighteenth century, inspired some scholars in the first 
half of the nineteenth century (the period of the early Qajar 
rule m Persia). Poets like Sayyid Muhammad ls Sahub" p Fat*h 
'All Khan “Saba" ^bduUWatihSb “Nashaf\ Muhammad 
Shaft 1 “WisSP\ Mtrza Habib “Qaan?\ MIrza 'Abbas “Furughi 11 , 
Mir^ *Abul-Hasaa "YaghmiT', "Sunish” Mijmar and Qiim 
Maqilm Farahlni did great service to Persian poetry, specially 
the classEcaL Of these, “Yaghmu"' remembered for bis glwzaiiyat f 
hazaHyyat [facetiae) and a new form of elegy which he devised, 
and which is known as nHhadsma-zaiti. “Qaani" was one of the 
most melodious poets who by his humour and harmony of 
words reinstated the qasida on its high pedestal. By consensus 
of opinion, he i$ considered the best poet of the century. 

In India* more and more attention came to be given to 
Urdu, and Persian poetry was almost completely neglected. It 
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is difficult to name even a single great poet in this period * 

Sindh by this time had passed from the hands of the 
Kalhoras to the Talpurs (1783-1853 A.D.). Shias by faith, the 
Tfilpur Amirs established friendly rotations with the Shah of 
Persia, with the result that many Persian scholars came to 
Sindh and imparted to its people first-hand knowledge of the 
Persian language. Of the ruling princes, Mirs Karam 'Ali 
KMn, Nasir Khan and SobdarKhan were poets of considerable 
merit - each of them having a Divan of ghuzals to his credit, 
and the last two some mothnnwisas well. They were a martial 
race and keenly desired the epic to take the front place in 
Persian poetry. Soon Muhammad ’Azin) of Thata came out 
with Fat'll Nama, a history of the Talpurs from the time of the 
KathdrSs, and won popular applause. Dr. James Barnes, who 
wrote the account of the Court of Sindh, tells us portions from 
’Azim’s Fath Naim used to be recited in the durbar of the 
Amirs, and the people took pride in remembering them by 
heart. Besides this monumental work, *Azim wrote a Divan 
and is also the author of an Indian romance called ttir-wa- 
Ranjhn, which inspired no less than a dozen writers, of whom 
three were Sind his, viz. the above meat toned *Azim, Nawwib 
Wall Muhammad Khun Laghari, and “Azad”. Mir Sobdar 
followed ’AzTm in the composition of Fnt'h Namd, a Divan and 
some mnthflflwis; while Ghulam ‘All “Mail" son of QSni', 
Muhammad Qasim of Hali and Muhammad ’Arif "San'at” 
produced Divans. Among the great Sufi poets, 'Abdul-Wahhfib 
“Ashkara" and Bhai DalpatrSm flourished during this period. 
Munshi SiMubrui “AzSd” was the foremost among the Hindus 
and has a Divan to his credit. Among other poets, Muham¬ 
mad Yusuf and Muhammad Bach a I “Anwar" were fine com¬ 
posers of gliasats and qasidas and have also to their Credit a few 
elegies written on the death of some of the ruling princes. 

The second half of the nineteenth century witnessed an 
epoch-making event in the history of Persia, A great religious 
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movement known as Bdbism, gained momentum, and had 
considerable effect on Persian literature. Many inspired poems 
were composed on Bahism by its votaries, the drier amongst 
whom was QurratuKAyn, the gifted Bubi poetess and heroine, 
and Mirza Na s iim NIsirud-DIn, the then ruler of the Qajar 
dynasty, tried to crush the movement and many Babls were 
persecuted and exiled. The reaction to this hostile altitude, the 
maladministration of the decadent rulers and the influence of 
foreigners, among other causes, led to the great Revolution of 
1905-06 A. D. The poets in Persia now no longer followed the 
classical pattern. Instead they carved a new tradition. They 
abandoned the panegyric which brought them little reward* and 
"prostituted their genius 11 in vain praises of a single patron, 
when the renascent national life was surging around them. 
Stkfl gkazai, too, did not please them as it led to quietism and 
submission and there seemed little possibility of further deve¬ 
lopment. Political verse with all its fervour and novelty, and a 
touch of novelty, and a touch of Westernism p became popular; 
and, of the poets who took prominent pan in the poetTy of the 
post-revolution period, the names of Tshqi. Ira.) Mirza, Ashraf, 
T Arif, Earvin Khan urn and Mu l ik ush-S h u'ara. Bahar are the 
more important. 

During this period India produced two great poets: Asa- 
dullah Khan "GhalitT, who has left “Kulllylt* 1 and is well 
known for his originality and keenness; and Sir Muhammad 
Iqbal, a practical philosopher. Among the books of the latter* 
Asrar-i-Khudi and Rumdz-i-Bikhurfi are great achievements in 
the realm of Persian poetry. His masterpiece i$ T however, 
Jawtd Ndma. written on the model of Dante's Divine Comedy * in 
which the poet, with the assistance of hb spiritual guide Rumi. 
probes into the celestial regions and confabulates on social, 
religious* and political problems. His PaySmd'Afashriq is also 
worthy of mention, as it gives expression to most of his 
philosophic ideas. This century marks the coming into 
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exigence of, and a rapid progress made by, the Persian Press 1 
in India, 

In Sindh, with the fall of the T^lpurs and the advent of the 
British (1843 A.D*h the Persian language and literature received 
a set-back. Soon the language of the province, Siadhi p took 
place of Persian in official correspondence. The patronage of 
letters declined, and the connection which had previously 
subsisted between the Amirs of Sindh and the Shah of Persia, 
and which had kepi the Persian language alive in Sindh, also 
ceased. Several Weeklies were started and mushd r aras held, 
but these failed to revive the fast dwindling popularity of the 
Persian language. However, as a result of the strenuous efforts 
of some old scholars to keep Persian alive in the Province, 
many poems were composed, Mir Shahdad Khan, Faqir 
Qadtr Bakhsh “BidiF, Mir Husayn "All Khan, Akhund Mu¬ 
hammad Qisim, Naww&b Altihdad Kh5n Sfc Sufi + \ Q&di Ghul§m 
‘All “Ja*farF\ Fir Hizbullah Shah "Miski& T \ Mir JanulEh Shah 
"Ashiq*\ Makhdum Ibrahim "Khalil", and Bahaud-Din 
"Bahii” * every one of these is a Sahib-i- Diwail' Of these 
poets, "BidiT 1 was the most prolific. He has written no less 
than fifteen books in Persian poetry alone; "Bahai 1 tried his 
hand at every branch of knowledge and almost at every term ot 
poetry; "Khalil” compiled TakmUa {Supplement to the Maqdld- 
rush - Shu'ard of T Ali Shir an anthology which 

provides good specimens of Persian poetry in Sindh from the 

days of the Talpurs to the time of the author^ death in 

im A. D. 


(1) Some of the distinguished journals of the lSJUi century being: 

j jL^/ljjUiU (jJaSC^MJT i 

, yJdjl j *=^j/ 



















CHAPTER I 


FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES 
TO THE RULE OF THE5AMMAS 

The recent archaeological finds at Mofren-jo-Dard have 

pushed back ihe history of Sindh to three thousand years before 

Christ, The first historical fact* however, of which there is any 

record, is the inflax of the Aryans (in the Vedfc period) who 

named Sindh and the Punjab as +4 Suptn Sindhu ht . For a long 

time, the territory was inhabited by the Aryans and their normal 

institutions, - social, political and religious - thrived, till the first 

quarter of the sixth century B, C. p when Sindh became a part of 

the Persian empire. There is a lull in the historical record of 

the province, till the coming of Alexander of Maccdon In 325 

B C, The Greek accounts too are very meagre and furnish little 

information beyond a brief narration that the province was rich 

and well-populated; and for the next eight hundred years or so, 

til] the time of the Chach Ndma - the oldest extant history of 

Sindh - there is hardly anything bearing on the history of her 

past except her flourishing commerce at "Barbarieunf * (the 

delta port of the province at that time), whence the goods used 

to be taken inland to the Scythian metropolis - Minagarh,* The 

Chach Nama* shows the iimits of Sindh in the sixth century 

A. D, to have extended on the east as far as Kashmir, on the 

west to Makrtn, on the south to the Sea-coast and Debal(or 

Dewal}, and on the north to the mountains of Kurd£n and 

Kikanan. At that time p Sindh, with its capital at Alor. was 

{1} The Periphts &f the EiyihFacn Sea,. pp„ 3 j-£\ |>) Dr DaOdpOta's edi¬ 
tion, p r to. 
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ruled by Hindu kings known as Rais, In the days of Rai Si ha¬ 
ras I I v the country was attacked by the then king of Nimruz.i 
In the fight that ensued, the Sindh ruler lost his life. He was 
succeeded by his illustrious son Saha si II T the Iasi ruler of the 
Rfil dynasty. He died without an issue; and the faithless queen 
Suhandl, who had Fallen in love with, the astute Brahman coun¬ 
cillor Chach p had her paramour installed on the throne. This 
mark* the beginning of the Brahman rule in Sindh. 

Chnch was a very ambitious ruler with plenty of imagination 
and drive. Despite the opposition of the partisans of the Rai 
dynasty, he soon consolidated his position at home and in the 
outlying regions of his kingdom* and tried to extend his territory 
westwards. It was during his reign of forty years (642-82 A.D.) 
that the people of Sindh came in contact with the Arabs* who, 
like the English, came for the purpose of trade and travel* and 
then to conquer and rule. They soon found an issue for a show¬ 
down and complained that the Sindhian pirates had molested 
the pilgrims* Muhammadan orphans* women and slaves present¬ 
ed by Lhc ruler of Ceylon to the Caliph of Damascus. The buc¬ 
caneers, they alleged, had become a menace to the Arab trade 
and a source of danger to their life and property. In 711 AJD., 
during the reign of Dahar son of Chach* the Caliph, Walid bin 
‘Abdul-Malik, despatched an army under the command of Mu¬ 
hammad bin Qasim to take possession of Sindh. The Arab 
army had a comparatively easy victory, particularly because even 
well-garrisoned towns like Nirun hardly offered any resistance. 
Sindh* thus, passed into the hands of Arabs. 

All accounts agree that at the time of the Arab conquest 
Sindh was rich In agriculture and indigenous manufactures* and 
had several large towns - Debal* Nirun, Schwa d and Brahman- 
absd* - all famous for their unde and industry. 

On the whole* the Arabs ruled over Sindh wisely and well. 

(!) B Nlmnji''THETn anve - of the province of Ststan, and not of a Kina ^ 
given by Elliot in his History of fmlhi, VoL l, p, 44MS(Yide Steingass: 
Persian English Dictionary, p. ii-lr*}, 
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They adopted a military policy of firmness coupled with a judi¬ 
cious blend of prudence and moderation. The non-Muslim 
population was allowed fair degree of freedom in the matter 
of their creed. Merchants and artisans carried on their business 
without let or hindrance; and tradesmen were able to carry on 
their trade with the remotest countries then known. 

Sindh remained under Arab domination For about three cen¬ 
turies; but it was virtually governed, by far and Large, by Hindu 
native chiefs. After the gradual decline of the Caliphate - 1 . e. 
after the fall of the Umayyad and 'Abbisid dynasties, - the Ta- 
hirids and the SafTands rose to power; and about the year 871 
A. D., the Caliph, al-Mu'tamid, “in order to divert the Snffarids 
from their hostile designs against ‘Iraq, conferred upon Ya’qub 
bin Lay th the governorship of Sindh i Thereafter, Sindh 

remained under the control of the governors of Khurasan and 
Ghazna, till about the eleventh century A. D., the SumrSs, who 
had gone on independently for about two hundred years, look 
advantage of the imperial laxity, became refractory and contu¬ 
macious, and flagrantly snatched the reins of sovereign power. 

It is not necessary to go into the origin and history of the 
Sumras. Suffice it to mention a few names of Sumra rulers - 
viz,. Dodo, Chanfisar, ‘Umar and Hamir, whose names have 
passed into legends and whose amorous adventures are the 
favourite theme of many songs and folk-tales to this day. 

The Sumras exercised their authority during the greater part 
of three centuries, though in the first quarter of the thirteenth 
century, Sindh, or at least the upper part of it, seems to 
have come under the sway of Nasirud-DTn Qabicha. ‘Ataud- 
Din Khilji is also said to have chastised the SumrSs and des¬ 
troyed Tur, the illustrious capital of Sindh (1298 A.D.), In 1351 
A. D., when Muhammad Shah Tughlaq came to Sindh in pur¬ 
suit of the rebel Taght, he found a local dynasty, the Sam mas 
in power. There is some doubt as to the inception of this line 

(i| turoi: J-Hsiv/y o) Jmtia, vol. 1. p< iSaCsiTvtfe also Browne: A Literary 

Htetwy of Ptriiu. Vol. I, p, 34", 
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of rulers, but most authorities are agreed that the 5a minis came 
to power in 1333 A + D- Under some of the rulers of this dynas¬ 
ty* specially in the da vs of Mm Nindd - whose wisdom and piety, 
integrity and courage, have deservedly earned for him a place 
among the greatest rulers of the east - the country attained a re¬ 
markable degree of prosperity. Then there was Jam Tamachu 
around whom centres one of the most romantic tales of Sindh, 
which is heard with delight by all and sundry in Sindfu 

The history of the Sammas is a chequered one; and their 
authority fluctuated from complete submission to the central 
power in Delhi to virtual independence. The death of Firiiz 
Shah (1388 A + D<) marks the beginning of the decline of the 
Imperial power; and thenceforward* the Sammas reigned “un¬ 
trammelled by allegiance to any higher power” unlil 1521 A, D, 
when Shah Beg Arghim* a ruler of Qandahar and a descendant 
of Chingiz* defeated the then SummsI ruler Jam FtriLz son of 
Jam Nindd. Shah Beg Arghun* however* was not fully confi¬ 
dent of his ability to hold the whole of Sindh* Accordingly, he 
allowed Jam Rruz to rule over lower Sindh. In 1522 A. D., 
Shah Beg died and was succeeded by his son Shah Husayn 
(also known as Shah Hasan), who completely defeated J&m 
Ftritz. Thus came about the end of native rule in Sindh. 

As the more recent foreign influences, cultural as we]I as lite¬ 
rary, may be traced to the advent of the Arabs in the province 
in 711 A. D., nothing need be said about the earlier invaders. 
After the coming of the Arabs, how ever, owing to the commer¬ 
cial contacts between them and the Sindhians, many scholars of 
Sindh and India were invited to the Court of the C&liph, where a 
number of Sanskrit books on Philosophy* Astrology, Mathema¬ 
tics, Medicine and Ethics were translated into Arabic. Natural¬ 
ly Arabic, the language of the conquerors, was introduced in 
Sindh; subsequently it considerably affected the Sindhi language 
and produced poets and scholars of Arabic like Abu 'Ata, who 
were held in high esteem even by the great literary figures of 
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Arabia, After some time, the Arabic language yielded place to 
the Persian - how and when, ii is difficult to determine. In 
fact, no historical data is available as to the exact dale of the in¬ 
troduction of the Persian language in Sindh, Some* of the 
writers believe that it came with, or soon after, the Arab con¬ 
quest; others are inclined to take the view that it was introduced 
into the province towards the middle of the ninth century A.D., 
when Sindh came to be governed by Ya'qub bin L ay/A - a ruler 
who did not know Arabic, and who cherished the Persian 
language. The evidence, however, of Ibn-i-HauqaJ and Muqdist, 
iwo famous Arab Geographers of the tenth century A. D, f is 
sufficient to discredit such a surmise. Both these reviewers 
have placed it on record that the languages current in Sindh 
during; their days were Arabic 2 and Sindhi. It is, therefore, 
very likely that the Persian language came to Sindh during the 
reign of the Ghaznawids - may be at the time of Sultan 
Mahmud’s rule (998 - 1030 A. D. > or that of Sultan Mas ad 
(in 429a A. H. 1037 A. DJ - when Lahore was the metropolis 
of the Ghaznawid empire, and Sindh* its adjoining territory, 
was held as a fief. But in the absence of any positive proof, 
nothing can be said with certainty. One is not even sure as to 
the state of the Persian language in the days when the Upper 
part, if not the whole of Sindh^ was governed by Nasinid-Dm 
Qabacha (drowned 1228 A, DO or when it was invaded by 
*AUud*DIn KhiljU (1296 * 1315 A* DO. 

(!) In Utis connexion Prof. G riant {Pr* JOZg&FFeriiS in Hinduxidn, p r eoj 
remarks: "Mohammed b, Qittm'l forc« wire collected at Shfrtz, and they 
consisted largely of Persian soldiers'* and suggests that on that account 
“Persian must have been spoken in the newly conquered land", This staic- 
ment. Linkup ported as ii is by any authentic recorded evidence and its pre¬ 
mises being too vague and general, cannot be given any credence, Bui if 
future research proves in details the amhentidty of Prof. Ghauts remark 
regarding Persian element in Muhammed b r Qisim's army and its settle* 
mem in Sindh after the conquest, his conclusion would undoubtedly shift 
back the date of the advent of Persian la an early period, creating new and 
interesting problems for ihc Scholar. 

(2) Sayyid Suiaymiin Nadvli Arab wn Hind ke Ta*uIhiqBt a p. 331 and 348 
(baud on the authority of the above-mentioned geographers). 

(i) Ghatll: Pr?-\fnghnf Per.rian in Hindus f&n. p. 1^3, 

14) The writer of the note on " Alaaldin" in the Encyclopaedia of hl&m, Voj. L 
p, 246, maintains/Poetry & sciences were zealously cultivated during hri reign'. 
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History furnishes the names of two aliens who came to Sindh 
and settled there in the thirteenth century A. D. andl won repu¬ 
tation as poets. One of them was 'All bin Hamid K.ufi, a con¬ 
temporary of ‘Awfi (the author of Lubah'ut-Alhab); the other 
was Shaykh ‘Ur/unan son of Ibrahim Kabir Marwandi, popular¬ 
ly known as Lai Shahbaz. The first set to himself the task of 
writing the Clinch Mama, Persian translation of the Arabic work 
entitled Minhajud-Diit wa’t-Mutk* In this book *Ali Kufi has 
introduced some of his original verses, of which a few in praise 
of Nasinid-Din QabScha, are reproduced below ;* 

Jb fA—< \y JT aL y jJ 

iL Ja* al-ij & -Li (j'jiJ -tkb jl ?1 y j' 

C—i) jl -=Jb hJIm A-ii 

IjT ijj t_£i- j- 

C-Jic C i O J Oj*—* j* 

A — 1 1 : >“i £ kj^* y J* 

jiTji yiat J ** 

jLj alj j? 


ab ^jlt I Ah. J 

ilj ,>& Ji} A** 

ib jhcl _}1-J A'L. 

i bp5"i i 


* 


f»* (fi'-y j 1 


From their language and technique, it is clear that the author 
(*Ali Kofi) must have been a poet of some merit. It is also 
probable that he is the pioneer of persian poetry in Sindh. 

The second, as mentioned above, is Lai Shabby. In some 
quarters the authorship of ‘Ishqiya, a well known book replete 
with spiritual homilies, was erroneously ascribed to Lai Shahbaz. 
This has caused some misapprehension about his being a poet, 
apparently on account of its author bearing the same name* viz. 
‘Hr ft man. The latter was, however, Ansari-Qddiri-Naqshbandi 
who lived in the seventeenth and the eighteenth centuries of the 
Christian era, while the former passed away in the thirteenth 
century A. D. The conclusion as to the authorship of the book 
(l)~ Dr. DfiudpUa's edHtoo of" Chock Nama , p. 7. 

(■-) By o si range coincide r\ol only the nurne of the author of the ’ fshqiya 
happens to be Uth man, but hU tiom-de'plumc “Ansari" is also of the some 
measure as lhai or L£] Shabbier. viz*,. “Marwandf*. 
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in question is also corroborated by the fact that it contains some 
verses of Hafiz, Jlmi and other poets who lived in different pe¬ 
riods posterior to the time of the revered saint Shaykh IMmln- 
t-Marwandl. [n his book Fata^a, Makhdum ‘Abdul-Wahid 
“Bayar/wai5," a scholar of the eighteenth century, has stated i 
that Shaykh ‘Uf/itnan-i-Marwandi occasionally composed poems, 
and he has included in his above-mentioned book two J odes of 
the saint of which the opening verses are: 

js* «C**l—j* 

* * * 

aiJ I jtu j s *£* #jJ ji 


Highly evolved souls like Shaykh ‘Ur/iman-i-Marwandi, in¬ 
toxicated with divine love, are undoubtedly inspired beings to 
whom the boon of poetry comes as a divine or natural gift, and 
for this assertion we have the word of Maulanii Rumi who says: 

ji 1 


Further, there is historical evidence to prove that Shaykh 
1 U/Amaa-i-Marwundi was a darwish and scholar,* who partici¬ 
pated in die Sami’4 (Spiritual music parties) in Arabic, organiz¬ 
ed by Sultan Muhammad son of Sultan Gftiyar/iud-Din Balban. 
In view of these facts, as also of the testimony of Maulana 
Muhammad Hlshim ThattawU, ‘All Shir “Qani "s, Faqir Qiidir 


ft) Vide Hakim Fai'h Muhammad's “Maydi Sdmat-QalandrT', p, 33. 

(2) The Author of ’tfayal Ndmai-Qatandri'' (p. 33-34), however, Mirth LilSr» 
the authorship of the aforesaid two odes to Shaykh ■Ur«man-i-Ait*dri ani, 
ShamS-i-Tubra respectively, which is not supported by the scrutiny made by 
the present writer of the contents of Ithtiiya and KtililyydJ'l-Shnms-i-TaDri: f. 

(3) Vide Burton's Sind and its (tact* IP-139) wherein it is spied that amonp 
the text books taught at schools were Lai Shahbaz's (i) Ai- tin -rij -■ p-— 1 
(iii) lT^' and (tv) si^ jlj-n See also Gazetteer of the Province of Sind, 

HVSayyid Ahmad Khan’s edition of Baram’l TerlZh-I-Flruz ShJhl (p. fl'-sj; 
Monitor uTKirdm (VoL 1. pp. 23.1-S7): Dr. DaudpOti: Tankh-t-tondu^. 4<i): 
Dr Muhammad Wahid Mlrzi: The Life and I darks of Amir Kirnsran IP- +h- 
47). It is regrettable that QalTch Beg in -A History of Sindh Ool if, p its 
refers to ‘UfAman as one of the two sons of Shay kit Zakarya. 

(5) Vide Tnu-Hid May IBlifp. 17-13) wherein LiitfullJlh BadswI. theeoutrr- 

buior of the article, has quoted the authority of MaulAna s MS copy viz., 

Modb.dSind- 

( 6 ) Maqdl$tmh-Shii r r± 
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Bakhsh “Bldil”!, Mehta MuEchand Naraindis - - 1 , the compiler of 
Baydd-i-Salih®, (K. B.J Khudadud * Khan, and SharrsufUlaraj 
Mir^a Qalich Beg® - all of whom, excepting the last, have quoted 
some verses from him - one is inclined to agree with the author 
of Faiawa that Shaykh ‘(Jr/unan-i-Marwandi was a poet- 

His poetry was charged with spiritual fervour- Here are 
some examples: 

j* o-jj j^tj c 

W j-i 

j'j'i ^ j 

* A j* b Jjj j *-i— tS 1 Wj 

(*^*J!r* jU uA»J V-hi ji aT 

fJJ-^ **!>»* , jh *T <sJ2 Jjrl oLie ^ 
jtj ji Cr* 3 J ^ 5 Sr* 


jJ tjLli 


J a O' 


* it 

** uS* ji 


pflMI 


jL^ rt 


In the following lines the poet describes the several vestures 
of moods which he had to wear in the tedious process of self- 
realization ultimately reaching the supreme state of unalloyed 
bliss devoid of any tinge of caste or creed: 

ts** &J (*=-** jt»j 

1 ‘ ^ ± h mJ .. 'T C-r kw f~ T ^ jJ ■ -*■ -La J i -j-J 

f-M** j* ,trU r 3jT y*T *.U 
p—* tlr ^ 

{!> 5« his $£ukj t- r 'w7 -.V/j™ 5 Ith 335 *nd Mumuz*td'Artfht* — 

< 2 ) MS copy of Rfxdla 4 ~SowMh-i-Qalam-for Shahbdz 
| 3 J AMS p. W- 15 * 

(4) P p. n-s. 

Simft? Jd Siffctf, p L 4 . 

{$) Lubh-i-TdrIkh-irSmtih r p. (U8; Tiiiimars Sindh! traiuEalion qf Maris hi 

Gulisbnii's “ R Jjtttt/■ i-Qa fitndnr Sfathbdz; Bayfid-iSdlihr 

(?) In itic M pqd i r J unh - Skua r& the hemistich reads as under: 

UjrO- 1 Ljl^ L_ ^ . 2 : .i^j ^ ,*Ujb ^JL4 

(5) Rumtiz'uf''Arif tit, 

(5) LM-i Tdnkh i Sirjdh r p. 
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The path of divine !ovc t or p in other words, that of spiritual 
emancipation, is beset with great difficulties. The spiritual aspi¬ 
rant fortifies himself with the Kaldm of the seers who have pro* 
ceded him in the sacred path* which spurs him on to achieve 
union with the Supreme Being. Here are some verses of 
IMmSfi imbued with the extraordinary zeal and vigour of the 
seeker of divine bibs: 


r 


1 if* fA-j 1 

P Lj i J All 

jl uU *k I 

w—1 J* #lj *3 JLlb 

t*** -tu* ^ 
w—I jU lj*- r *XiT J-l* 

J>h i kW A *aJ j* 31 ijj 

jLJjfc Lp yii jj ijl>, oIj 

t£) |j ^ W 

"I j^ ! i j* ^ j* 

There is some doubt about the date of the saint's death ~ 650 
A. H* (1252 A. D.) and 673 A* H + (1274 A. D.} are the years 
mentioned by most of the historians. In support of the first is 
produced ihc following fragment which, according to the 
"‘Abjad" calculation, gives 538 A, H. as the year of his birth* 
650 A. H, of his death and 112 years as his age > 

jSti** jl £>*■** ^ 

ill — t« r = or a 

lJUjSL. ^Uj *>- 


*1 e 


1 1 T 


But this date appears improbable in view of the fact that on 
the occasion of his visit to Muhin, Shaykh was entreated by 
Prince Muhammad, son of Ghiyir/md-Din Bat ban k to prolong 
his stay there; this could not have happened before the year 


(1) Lubb-i-Tartkh hSindh, pp, *4. 
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663-64 A. H. (1265-66 A, D*) v when GhiylrMid-Din sat on the 
throne and Mohammad was assigned the Governorship of 
Multtm The year 673 A. H* (1274 A, D.) is, therefore, to be 
taken as Lhe more likely. 

The history of Persian poetry under the Sam mas is, however, 
different from that of their predecessors, the Symras: for where¬ 
as in the Sumra period we are doubtful whether the Persian 
Language had come to stay* in the Surnma period we at least get 
a record of attempts at verse composition in Persian by the in¬ 
habitants of Sindh. The names of the persons who composed 
verses in Persian in the Samma period are: Jam Juna, Shaykh 
Ham mad “JamAli”, Shaykh Tsa, Jam Nindo, and Makhdam 
BiliL Of these JAM JUNA was the second ruler of the SammA 
dynasty, and, while expressing regret for his past ‘misbehaviour" 
towards Flroz Shah , Tughlaq, is believed to have recited* the 
following hemistich: 

Only four hemistich* of each one of the remaining four poets 
have been preserved. It will not be out of place here to describe, 
in a few words* the life and achievements of these Four poets: 

SHAYKH HAMM AD “JAMALT b, Shaykh Rashidud-Din 
w<i$ a resident of Samui, the first capital of the Sammas. He 
was held in high esteem as a great saint and scholar. He passed 
most of his time in seclusion and wore a veil even while imparl¬ 
ing instruction to his select pupils. His contemporary princes 
viz, P Jam Juno. Jam Tamaehi and hh son Jam Salahud-Dm re¬ 
vered him for his piety and teaming. On his instructions Jam 
Tamachi is said to have built a big mosque on a hill in the 
neighbourhood of Simut, and named the site Makali {Modem 
Makli); the name would appear to be reminiscent of Makka 
(Mecca). The site extends over a vast area of about five miles, 
and, owing to its natural elevation, commands a fine view. 
I'M Maulvi ViUyat Huuyn's edition Of Siraj ‘AfiPs TartkA'I-Ffrfizste&f, 

pp. U^6 
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Under die shim's direction it gradually developed into a necro¬ 
polis for the residents of Thalia and its suburbs who formerly 
conveyed their dead to the burial ground of Pir Patho - at a 
distance of about six miles. The wellhtowri Makh cemetery 
now holds the remains of many a famous saint* poet and prince 
and is reputed to be a great historical monument. 

Shaykh Hammud symbolished in his Life what he has set 
forth in the following verses regarding hb scanty personal wants: 

i Ji J^y j 

,lP u 0 *y j- 1 ^ 1 

SHAYKH ‘ISA BURHANPUBJ {3INDH1}, popularly 
kiiown as Shaykh ’Isa Langmio, was a younger eon temporary or 
Shaykh HammSd. (t is said that this Shaykh sent the following 
metrical rejoinder lo Ha mm ad “Jant&li”, containing a philoso¬ 
phical homily to the effect that, to a holy man given to spiritual 
yearing, it made no difference whether there was a mat or sofa. 
3 piece of course doth or brocade 

j ji cu-jj *.(*£*■ J-tld wJ* 

y I s t= “ J «* y f 

Shaykh Tsa passed away in 1428 A- and both he and 
Shaykh Ham mad 3 are burried on the Makli hill. 

JAM NIZAMUD-DIN alias JAM NINDO (d. 914 A. H./ 
1508 A. D.J. He was one of the most popular rulers of Thatta. 
the period of whose glorious reign is variously put at between 
forty three and seventy three years - the actual period being 
Tony eight years (866-914 A* H, 1461-1508 A. D-). A man of 
exceptional ability and foresight, he gave a fillip to trade and 
commerce. He was often in the company of learned men. 
whom he delighted to honour. Writing of him Mir Ma'sum 

(if \faqfildiink-Shu&rti. 

ibid, 

LutfuHih Biidwi in bh Tadhkirfi-i-lJif/T, part L p. Sti, gives TfW A, H. 

A. D.j is the year of tits demise but it i* unsupported by tiny author 

lily. 
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says p i ** At the commencement ofhb manhood he sought after 
knowledge, spending much of his time in the college and cloister 

.I& excellences are beyond what little I can write.” He 

is said to have been a very pious man who lived Frugally and 
devoted a good deal of his time 10 prayers. The following quat¬ 
rain reveals the bent of his mind 

lj-i jJ ^ J 

-^1 y j ij yf 

He is buried on MakH hill in a stately tomb which is sup¬ 
posed to possess the peculiar merit of fulfilling the desires of the 
people who circumambulate it seven times. 

MAKHOUM BILAL (d. 92? A, H./I523 A, D.) of Talti, 
grandson of Jam Nindo's brother Makhduiu Idris* was a master 
of both the esoteric and exoteric sciences and a specialist in the 
knowledge of the Islamic Tradition and the holy Qur'an. He 
was a follower of Shaykh "IMman-i-Marwandi arid, like him, 
is credited with many miracles; but the one which b mentioned 
in almost all the books of Sindh history b that which he b said 
to have per Formed on his way to the shrine of the above-named 
saint. It is related that once, while he was crossing a river in a 
boat, the boatman* in order to pander to die taste of passengers 
of low breed and vulgar taste, indulged in vain and vituperative 
talk, Makhdum Sahib handed over his own cap to one of hb 
servants with instructions to place it on the boatman's head- 
As soon as this was done, the boatman, to the surprise of all, 
started sermonizing and explaining verses from the holy Qur'an 
When the saint, after stepping down from the boat at the end 
of the voyage, had the cap removed from the head of the boatman 
the latter once again burst out into violent and abusive languagc. 

Sdf-coneeit is the worst type of heresy. God can only be rea¬ 
lized in a spirit of humility and by cultivating resignation to Kb 

mi>r, DSOdpaci: up. 73^ and Mater frowtetio* af 

TarlkH' ( Ma'iufrtl. p> 6S, 

( 2 ) Maialdlush-Shu rd. 
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Will. Says Bilik 

jI^p-I **iKr - j l-Jk£ Jj 1 ji 

A careful perusal of the above pieces shows that while Mm 
MM composed his hemistich in Buhr^Ranuil Makhhun, Shaykh 
Hammid and Shaykh r fsi made use of Bahr-i-Khaf}/, and the 
last two, viz,. Jam NEndo and Makhdum RilaL employed the 
ruba'i as the medium for their verses. 

There is no record of any Persian Poetry written by the 
natives of Sindh earlier than the above-mentioned poets of the 
SamnM rule* However, it sctnies permissible to infer that Per¬ 
sian Poetry was written by people bom and bred in Sindh before 
the above-mentioned poets came on the scene; for though the 
simple style and subject-matter signify an early stage in the his¬ 
tory of Persian Poetry, it is hard to believe in view of the diffi¬ 
cult metres successfully employed by them, that their writings 
are the earliest attempts at Persian verse composition on the 
part of the Sindhians. 


Q\ Moqal£tujk'lshM m ar<}. 








CHAPTER TI 


THE ARGHUNS, THE TARKHANS 
AND THE MUGHAL AGENTS 

Sindh, as mentioned in die previous Chapter, fell into the 
hands of the Arghuns m the first quarter of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury A. D,, and remained in their possession upto 1555 A. D.; 
subsequently, it passed into the hands of their cousins, the Tar¬ 
khans [1555-1612 A. D.) t The sagacious Sfiih Husayn, who 
wielded the sceptre after his father Shah Beg (d. 1522 A. D 1, 
realizing that his safety lay in swearing fealty to the Mughal 
Emperor Babar, pledged allegiance to him long before the latter 
had settled in India. But when Humayun succeeded BSbar in 
1529 A* D +l Shah Husayn, believing that lie could assert his in¬ 
dependence with impunity, fortified his key positions. When 
the unfortunate emperor came to Sindh, he was dodged and 
opposed. 

Shah Hu$ayn died in 1555 A. without leaving a male 
heir. During his reign, he amply demonstrated his political 
sagacity, but towards the end of his life he fell into intemperate 
habits, and the good effects of his early administration were 
offset by the evil influence of his 'low and worthless favourites'. 
As Shih Hus ay n had grown feeble in body and mind, it was 
decided that the province of Sindh be partitioned - Lower Sindh 
going to Mirra 'Ssa Tarkhan ■ the founder of the Tarkhan 
dynasty of rulers in Sindh, and Upper Sindh to Sultan Mahmud 
- the Lakhi range serving as the frontier. 

Soon after Shah Husayn's death, Mirza Tsfl made encroach- 
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mcnts on the territories of Sultun Mahmud and* in order to ex¬ 
pedite the conquest, sought the aid of the Portuguese, by pro¬ 
mising them compensation in the shape of cash payments and 
trade facilities in Jus land. Before* however, the Portuguese aid 
could arrive, he marched against Sultan Mahmud, and would 
have won, had he not received intelligence of the sack of Thattfi 
[1555 A. D.) by the Portuguese. This compelled the Mirza to 
hasten back to his capital and leave the field abruptly. 

On Saturday, the Skh Safer, 9&2 A. H. (1574 A. D.J* Sulan 
Mahmud died and his territory was incorporated in the Mughal 
Empire hy the order of Akbar, who thus "initiated the policy of 
bringing the entire province more directly under Imperial 
control." 

Mirza Isa* who died two years before Sultan Mahmud, was 
succeeded by his cruel and unprincipled son, Mirza Muhammad 
Baqi. The latter put to death his own mother and brother, and 
indulged in an orgy of murder and insensate life for which he 
has been rightly condemned by posterity. After his sukide in 
I jS5 A. D * the choice of succession fell on Muhammad Baql’s 
grandson i Mirza lani Beg, who inwardly abhorred the idea of 
being a vassal, but had to acknowledge the suzereignty of the 
Mughal Emperor because of the exigency of circumstances. It 
was not long, however, before his nature asserted itself HLs 
pretensions to independence aroused the wrath of Akbar who 
ordered Nawwab 'Abdur-Rahlm Khan-i-Khnanin to put an 
end to the false show of Mirza’s fealty. The Emperor's deputy 
was more than a match for this litte prince of Lower Sindh* 
who, in spite of his gallant effort to maintain independence, was 
soon compelled to sue for peace. This year (1592 A. D.) marks 
the end of the sovereignty of the Tarkhans* who were now re¬ 
duced to the position of governors appointed by the Imperial 

( L) The author ®f i?dAlrsr (Vol. tl, pp. $42-43) is perhaps the only 

person who writes that Muhammad Baqi was succeeded by his son Payin'- 
dch. Other historians maintain th^r payandeh was insane, and as such he 
W1< left out. 
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master at Delhi. 

Soon, J§ni Beg accompanied KMn-i-KMn£a to Delhi to pay 
his homage lo Akbar. The (alter promptly placed him under 
surveillance dll 1599 A. D. t the year of his death- He was 
succeeded by his son Ghazi Beg who governed Lower Sindh 
till his death in 1612 A, D,, when Lowst Sindh was also incor¬ 
porated an the Mughal Empire- 

The period of the Mughal rule in Sindh* extending over a 
century and a quarter (1612-1727 A, D,), is marked by frequent 
changes In the governors, nearly forty in number* with the result 
that the administration suffered materially. Most of the gover¬ 
nors were extremely selfish, and, encouraged by the great distance 
that separated them from ihc Imperial Headquarters al Delhi, 
carried on the administration of the province with an eye to 
their own interests; while some of them * particularly Mini 
Rustam, Nawwab Murad Khan and Tlr Khan-were so tyrannical* 
and so careless of the well-being of their people, that law and 
order fell into contempt* and the administration itself became 
riddled with corruption- Pirates on the Indus sprang into 
being* highway robbers plied their nefarious profession without 
fear; twice - once in 165S-59 A, D*, and again in the 1GS3 A, D- 
- plague broke out and famine stalked the land, resulting in the 
death of countless men and women and children. It was only 
towards the latter part of the Mughal dominion over Sindh that 
the province was fortunate in having governors who had a sense 
of the reportsibility of their high station, and who set themselves 
to re-establishing law and order, stamping out piracy and high¬ 
way robbery, and generally doing everything they could to pro¬ 
mote the well-being of the masses. Of the two native families, 
viz.* the Daudpotas and the Kalhoris* who rose to power during 
the reign of the Mughal Agents, the latter succeeded as governors 
in 1700-01 A, D,, and went on consolidating their power till they 
became independent rulers in 1737 A. D, 

While reviewing the period of the Arghun, the TarkMn and 
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the Mughal rule in Sindh, one is amazed at the progress the pro¬ 
vince made in the social and literary spheres. The peaceful rule of 
the Sammas had opened at! possible avenues for the prosperity of 
the country and brought to light its commercial potentialities. 
These received a noteworthy fillip in the days of the Arghuns and 
the Tarkhans. The sack of Thaitd alone - in which property 
valued at more than two millions in gold was destroyed by fire 
and in which Barreto, the commander of the Portuguese army, 
loaded his ships with an immense quantity of goods and gold, 
thereby capturing ‘one oT the richest booties ever taken in Asia' - 
speaks of the almost phenomenal prosperity oT the province. 
In the days of Mughal Agents, Sindh became Lhe happy hunting 
ground of European traders in India - particularly of the Portu¬ 
guese and the English * who not only enlarged the market for 
this province in Persia, Arabia and Africa, but also advertised 
them in Europe. It is indeed a matter of pride for Sindh that, 
during this period, her calicoes were considered to be so immea¬ 
surably superior to those of other provinces and countries dint 
many London Companies always kept a sufficient quantity of 
these materials in stock for any urgent demand in England. 
Even the then famous Surat “factors” bought less in other 
markets in order to step up on their purchases in Sindh, and 
thus ensure their own prosperity. 

Side by side, flourished the fine arts. The Arghun and the 
Tarkhan princes, being themselves originally of the Mughal 
stock and people oflilerary leanings, naturally attracted to their 
courts, Persian scholars and litterateurs. Shah Beg Arghun him¬ 
self wrote a Commentary on the holy Quran in Persian. Shah 
Husayn, who too was a writer and poet of considerable merit, 
patronized the learned and pious men of his time and was much 
devoted to their company. It was in his days that schools* 
were opened in the urban areas of the province for the advance¬ 
ment of Persian, and HSsfiimi Kirmatu alias Shah Jahangir [the 


ll) Bfglsr Mims, 
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distinguished author of MazharuiA\ha/ and Mazhvr vl Ann'ar 
corresponding to Tttbfat'ul-Ahrdr and Makhzan'ul-Asrar of I ami 
and Nizami respectively), came and settled down in Sindh. 
Among the Tarkhans, Mirza Jam Beg possessed 'some literary 
tastes’ and kept up the tradition established by the Afghans. 
His son Ghazi B£g was also a man of learning and a poet bear¬ 
ing the pen-na nte “Waqari’% He was exceedingly generous 
towards men of letters, and a number of Persian poets flourish¬ 
ed at his court notably Mir Ni'matullah “Wash”, Mull a Asad 
“Qissa-Khwfin”, Hakim Faghfur-i-GilanT, Mulls Murshid Bur- 
ujirdip > Talib-iAmuli and Shay da Isfahan!. Henceforward the 
Sindhts rapidly acquired complete grasp over the language, and 
Persian became a meritorious vehicle of expression for their 
thoughts and emotions Almost all the Histories of Sindh e. g- 
T&rikh bTahm, Tarikh-i-Sindh, Begtar N atria, etc., were written 
in that language, and a few Dinans of ghazals were also produc¬ 
ed. The general tendency of the poets was to write didactic 
poems and love-lyrics. Of the differed forms of Persian poetry, 
then in vogue, ttiat\uiawi was favoured the most. Romantic-* 
tale of Lila and Chanfear (Chcmisar Nama) was versified by 
Idraki Beglari. A start was made by Mirza Ghazi BSg in the 
direction of the form of composition styled Saqi Noma, 
Ma’sum Shah took to Na’tiva Kalam besides composing a 
quintet on the analogy of Nizami’s Panj-Ganj, and Mir Ghur- 
url cut a new ground by composing verse of the type of hafw. 
There was greater ease and flow in the expression, and quite a 
number of conceits and quaint mannerisms were introduced. 

The period of direct Mughal rule over Sindh was particularly 
conspicuous for the advancement of art and literature. Akbar’s 

(1) It (J a village In Hftmftd&fl if Vol. Ill, p. 711). Most 

or ihc Indian writer* have called Mm *}* and even -_>* tnil 

that i$ probably due to sbcLr confuting with lyi 

(2) Tht* stems to be quite in conformity with the Romance tradslion prevail- 
ling in almost all ihc countries in between the twelfth and sixteenth centu¬ 
ries, A Romance may be defined as a poem oflove and adventure, and 
it flourishes only when there is patronage. 
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policy made it compulsory for provincial administrators to cor¬ 
respond and maintain all state-records in Persian, This ]ed 
aspirants for government posts and royal favours to acquire 
proficiency in this language. Nawwabs Amir Khan, Abu Nus- 
rut Khan* Hifjztillali Khan, Aminud-Dtil Khan, Ahmad Yar 
Khan, Mah&bat Khan, Sayfullah Khan, Dilirdil Khan and Mir 
Lutf "Ali Khan, who occupied the high rank of governors at 
Thalia during the Mughal rule, were great scholars of their time. 
They patronized their contemporary Persian scholars of Sindh, 
and sonic of them even brought several esteemed scholars from 
outside. Nawwab Sayfullah Khan is a typical example. Thus, 
many poets and teamed men visited this Laml History records, 
among others, the names of Mir ’Abdur-Razzaq “Mashtab” 
who came from Persia, and of Sayyid MuTnud-DIn Bilgrami, 
unde of the illustrious Ghulam "All “Azfid”, from India. Cap¬ 
tain Hamilton who visited Sindh in 1699 A* D., says that there 
were as many as fourt hundred colleges in Thatt&* where youth 

(1) Vide Sorley: Shah AbdulLuiifufBhii. p. ill; Abbott: W. 

(2) Almost all the authorities are agreed upon the point that Thatta was 
founded by N intig in the fifteenth century. Kavtrty {Mehr&n of Sind, 
p. 320), however, believes that its foundation was laid by 'Jim Tatrdchi, 
known as Jam* the B&nl-i-TbaLEjT (about the third quartet of the four¬ 
teenth century), whereas Haig (The InJn.t Dtka Cmmtry, p, 77) puls the 
date about the year mg A. t>. In (he Hih & I Gib centuries A. D,, it was 
regarded as l EI Dorado' and Utopia of wealth beyond avarice, it was both 
the met ropolis of Sindh, beset with olFicialdom and (he emporium for I he 
trade of Central Asia with 40,000 boats of all kinds. Its population anci¬ 
ently estimated* is 2,30,000 souls (Burton: Scmde or the Unhappy Valley. 
Voh l, p. 101). Even so recently as Nadir Shah's visit to Thattii (about 
1740 A, D r )* there weie 40,000 weavers in the city* and 20,000 art isam. ex¬ 
clusive of dealers in other departments whose a timber was estimated at 
GO,000 {Ross : The Land of the Rye Rivers and Simi. p. 24; Hughes . A OmeL 
iter off he Prositiee a/ Sind, p. S3R-; Couse Da : Antiquitiet of Sind, p. 2 LB; 
Pottmger; Troveh in SeiooMsidti and Sind, p, .^2). The Irulh of the state¬ 
ment could easily be verified from the Tact that throe yea/s before Captain 
Hamilton's arrival (i. e. in lGoO A. IX) 80,000 people of Thatti had died of 
plague, and one half of the city wa* h in consequence, uninhabited (Hughes: 
A Gazetteer of the Province of Sind, p, S5H- Couscns : Antiquities of Shut. 

p. I2a). 

Describing Thaitl and its people of bis time (eleventh century A, H.) the 
author of Ohukhiraj 'ut-khiiwanitt (pp. writes: 

t5_Sj jlj h j j lj-ft J ^1 I; 

1_Lj cjljijp- JlL* }*- aL*j- oljjnt 

Cont inued tm page 2# 
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were instructed in theology, philosophy and polities. But, con¬ 
sidering generally the literary output and the utmospere of this 
uge T the number of Persian poets of Sindh, as available from 
books primed or unpublished, i$ rather meagre. Hajl Muham¬ 
mad ^RedaP*, Mir Abul-Makarim “Shuhid" and Mulla 
"Abdul Hakim ‘ M Ata M are easily the best poets of the Mughal 
; rule in Sindh. The novel feature of the Mughal period is* 
however, the appearance of some Hindu poets and Muslim 
poetesses of whom a few verses of Mehta Chandrabhan 14 'Ajiz tp 
and his son Sh^wakram "Mukhlis”, 41 Tsmat" and Chimni 
Khamim have been introduced in this book. The poets of this 
period show a surer mastery and a more delicate touch; the 
Persian language in their hands has become a more pliable ins- 
i Irumcntt and the finer graces of style arc not entirely wanting. 

The following poets belong to the Arghim and Lht Tarkhan 
period :* 

MIRZA SHAH HUSAYN (d, 962 A. H./1555 A, D.) He 
was a brave soldier and an able administrator who fought sevc- 
rat battles and was singularly lucky in winning them ill. He 
composed verses under the nom-dc-plume **Sipihr\ He was a 
pupil oT Makhdum Mirim, a reputed scholar of ThatUL 

C&tH imi cd frtim page 1^ 

i I J - *^- * 1 * jljT J >-\j^ *3LijA jJj. 

wlLrt! ^Jal kTjj LajJ j# j jTJL bljnil 

Jlj. j b j » iA j-* uT- 3 ^ 

J - r ^ jT jl 4L ^ OjJji 

4=T jj LLU j _ jJi UjT j JL^b 

i/i j j ^ruji *. ^,1 uju 

j »j oLH ji—j .** jjA* j j _ ail jlJkiujl 

J *^U CjjIjIi j jT Vu. **-5* 1 _ Jpfr4 ^1 ^b Jlx 

J J jlo jl JU ^ ^ l—_ i 

J - j L-^ jl jji J Ait 
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In his poetry we, some times, get glimpses of the bewitching 
beauty of the beloved ravishing the lover’s heart and making 
his life accord with the saying: "Once seen, never forgotten”. 
It appears that the soldier-poet (Sipiihi} had some such expe¬ 
rience himself. For he says : 

,51 ■ r 1 

o-,ii j jT U ji 

The Day of Resurrrection has no significance for the lover 
who has lost his identity and has attained the pinnacles of 
lastjin (absolute surrender). For, such a lover is verily devoid 
of any tinge of ego. The poet says: 

.F „[*“ OT 

C**y jjj Jij 1 jry* 

The beloved’s n&z and the lover's m'yds are finely contrasted 
in the following couplet: 

c—iJl *5—1 jU IjL jU if jU j J jj l«U tsl 

The ode comes to a conclusion with the following couplet: 

OhpI^J flJjj 17 

What becomes the condition of a lover in separation Is beau¬ 
tifully described by Stpdht thus: 

.liU* j J (•Jj 4; * 

<j,*jj £j-»j j» *-*- *il#i 

The glory of God-realization dawns when the colossal dark¬ 
ness of ‘nafs’ is dispelled. The struggle between the infidel and 
the iconoclast ceases when the idol of the Self is shattered. 
MAKHDUM MIRAN (d. 949 A. H./I542 A. D.), the precep¬ 
tor of Mirza Shah Husavn mentioned above, has finely rendered 
this in : 

(l) Thiii and the other versed of Sipahl, except the last, are available jo the 
Mat/iiltittt'&l I - Shuar a. 

(-) Sabh i Guhhan, p. 197. 
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js^ J 1 ,>* 6=** J 4>* *’* e * 

jji J JU ^J l*J 

HYDER of Herat, popularly known as £jiT, an<J 

a^JlT"i was, according to the author of Aftdlhi- , j ] townoh T bom 
in ^jiT^ which formed a part of one of the dependencies of 
jlk in Khurasan. He flourished during the reign of Shah 
Isma'il and Shah Tabmasp Safawi, and came over to Sindh in 
the days of Shah Husayn Arghiin. He was a pious man of fru¬ 
gal habits, and made his living by trade in various parts of 
India, For some time, he was a prominent figure at the royal 
court of Sindh at Thatid, where he composed many qasidas in 
praise of the ruling prince. He is a well-known poet and author 
of a Diwan, whose verses, according to Mir Ghulam 'Ali ‘Azad , 
the author of Yad-i-Baida (a biographical dictionary of ancient 
and modem Persian poets), are estimated to run into 10,000 
couplets. His achievement as a poet is particularly remarkable 
for the reason that he was illiterate. But his ignorance of letters 
was amply compensated for by his great powers of intuition and 
observation, which made many a literate poet of his age envy 
the simple and lucid style of his poetry. It is said that on one 
occasion some so-called litterateurs interrogated him thus: “Do 
you understand what you say (compose)? He at once replied - 

!*jjj ‘avTF j! jIjs^ oh?- 11 

P l-* 1 pi 

The following couplet forms the opening lines of a panegy¬ 
ric on his patron-prince Shah Husayn : __ 

<l) Due to either his early profess ion or making cakes, or his native place 
named f Mlizi QaUch Big in his Qadint Si/nljd Sittitf, p, S. trans¬ 
lates it as "the seller of the roasted liver”, evidently mistaking the Persian 
word for Use Urdu 

(i) MatiJltoiuh- Shii 'iira; Tuhfa i Sumi. pp. TM-I5; fbii i-RoiLiban. pp. TfltS-SS 
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vj L* jl* j I ^ i * 

^ ^ \$j!j jj jj j / <*»■• *s'j»=^ jy 

He, however, was soon disgusted by the snobbery and con¬ 
ventionalism of court-life and ultimately retired to Pat [a vil¬ 
lage about forty miles from Sehwan) where he peacefully passed 
away to the other world. 

To the lover wholly absorbed in the beloved's exquisite 
beauty, the form of expression does not matter: 

*'Out of the fullness of the heart the mouth speaketh* 1 
and the lover is never at a loss for words. They are the 
spontaneous outpourings of his Love. This view is supported 
by Mauling RumTs couplet: 

wU wl Oj-f *jl J Jr®-“ ^ 

The poet enjoys the magnificence and beauty of his ideal in 
the mirror of his heart. He converts his heart into a clear and 
bright mirror so as to make it fit for reflecting the idol of his 
heart. Accord Eng to the esoteric philosophy, the purification of 
the heart (self) is a line qua nan for the realization of spiritual 
bliss: 

# *^aT 

Jj 4 S' 

In the words of Shelley: 

" True love in this differs from gold and clay. 

That to divide is not to take away/ 1 

It enjoins a high standard of endurance and absolute rid¬ 
dance From the pair of pain and pleasure. It grows by cons¬ 
tancy and outlives the transient physical beauty in the realm of 
Divine Love: 

jL^ yj j±j. . ^ ^ ^ 

{!) MaqtSfatu ik-Shii'an}; Tiihfa-i-S&ml p. 115; Tarfkh't+Sind 4 p. 

(-) Rui-i-Run shun, pp. 1SG-8&. 
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Says Hyder; 

! Ji ^ j 1 bj ^4^ J JjV 

r'r 1 * /ti ^ „j4W J 

! ^ j- —■ JUj 

jjf" ^ Sh,Tl ' tS^i - <jj (>*ji J** 


Ho* the lover longs for his beloved, day in and day out, is 
beautifully expressed by the poet thus: 

i&JJ r~J 'r- 4 *** * 

^ ^ f 4 *** J 4 JJJ *** 

MIRZA JAN! BEG (d. 1008 A H./1559 A. D.) “Halimi” as 
he is known in the realm of poetry, ascended the gadi of the 
Lower Sindh in 1585 A- D. Wise and valiant, witty and gene¬ 
rous, he proved to be the best of the Tarkhan ruler*. As men¬ 
tioned above, he was defeated by the troops of ‘Abdur-Rahim 
Khan-i-Khan5n and taken to Delhi. Mulla Shikebl, a courtier 
of the Khan-i-KhSnan, commemorated the event with a mathna- 
wt in praise of the latter, and referred to the MIrza in the folio- 
ing words: 

f' J j &J J*X f'j~ £j? J* m* 1 ** 


For this panegyric the Mulla was rewarded, by his patron, 
with a cash present of 1000 ‘muhrs’.a Bui he was extraordina¬ 
rily lucky in getting a simitar reward from the fallen MIrza 
whose aes thetic sense was keen ly roused by the Mu ill’s reference 
to hint as phoenix whose shadow is credited with the merit of the 
royal boon or crown. Verily, the word ‘hum!’, coming from 
the mouth of a foe, was something quite unexpected, and the 
MIrza naturally felt greatly elated and remarked, ‘Indeed none 
could prevent Mulla ShikSbt from using the epithet ‘shaghll* 
(jackal) instead of the expression ‘huma’ and in that case my 
ignominy would have been a matter of life-long shame' 1 


( 1 ) Tuhfa-i-S$nti. pp. 

{2) Ruz-ir R&vthun. p- ISK; Tiikfa-f-SSmi> p. Ui>. 

(ft) Tarikh'i Ttihirl mention* twSw hundred rupee* 

(4) The uholc incident h narrated tin the UhukAfral ut-Khaur&ntn ( MS. p IvW} 
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White at Delhi, Mirza JSni Beg was very much impressed by 
thc music of TapsSn (about whom ’AllSma Abul-Fai/I once 
remarked* that a musician of the type of Tansen had pot 
appeared during the last one thousand years), and bestowed on 
him a well-deserved encomium in the following words ; 

“ Far away from my house, I am here a helpless priso¬ 
ner and unable to offer you anything, however slight it 
may be, as a token of my esteem for your wunderfu 
accomplishments. Here are, however, my head and 
life which f cheerfully dedicate to you with this verse of 
a zealous poet: 

fjb f* Cr J jli 4 

»jl-* <£}^ J j cS* ij~* ji 

“As you sow, so you reap" is an adage that holds good for 
all ages, and true repentance brings its reward in due course. 
J n the words of the poet: 

y j' fjSj J fj’ viSj 

Jjj 3jf £1*1? ^ V T 

* * * 

iSJ 'j*- jl *5" (**^j*“ 

id" j*} *jh* «w«i 

ij— lj oh la? 

lT 1» oUi/ J-> 

The following two distichs are from a ghtizat of his that hud 
become very popular in his days and was frequently sung by the 
bards of those times: * 

t £iy, *y <£3y jljjl* *£■*>! Oh„-$- 5 cJj 

is‘:« V*^ x 

(ii Sind Historicat Society JvumofOadba IMS. jx nt; Ghanf' A History of 
Persian Language unit Uirraturtai fhf \fvghai Ciwrt t VqI HI, F. N. p. -W . 
<-> krShu*or& 

(3) tbid 

(4) Ibid. 

(5) Dfoit&hiratttf-KjiatFjifiln (MS, p, I Oh). 
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“GHURURJ”, originally of Kashan, came to Tliatta in the 
days of MTrztf Bfiqi and adopted Sindh as his native land. 
After the defeat of Mirza lani B£g p he was appointed Mini 1 
Saptriniendent He is said to have left a 

OiH-flfi and some iripihnawts* 

The world is a vast laboratory wherein every in dividual per¬ 
forms experiments and of course the results achieved are accor¬ 
ding to his or her merit and capacity. The poet treats of the 
subject of enmity with a touch of nobility, holding up the exam¬ 
ple of the self-consuming candle: 

1 JvUj- i jf $ jjijb* ^ tjr ^ J-i** y> 3 

^ I Jj*. j»j 1 ^ " . n n * 4.T^ h jI cX I 

Like Milton, he is prodigal in his allusions and similes, and 
thus imparts to his work that beauty and depth of scholarship 
which are oftentimes inseparable from a finished work of art. 
The following verses record hJs complaint against lack of appre¬ 
ciation of his poetry : 

^JjLhjj"jk i*S *jl Ju jj^S j Jj-i -tt—JV- 

si—lj 1 j -i ^ jj 1 aTjj y - cjO? b Ji J LIj ji J Ij^ I 

*** tSly.^ -4C^* b* J 

* # £ 

V Cj'jH vrkj jl 

^-i f**JJ -#-j >* ^J*I 

The following two distkhs are from his Sdfi Afama: 
pjj tSL* yij^I p* ji J j J J lr* 

^ ^ * ■ V- 5 J-* rt-Ji j*. 

Tbe compiler of the Afayfr/iomr qtiotess over 100 doublets 

0) AiUsj Jjijjl J in ihe Tuhfiit'uJ-Kir&n, Vd. lit pp. 503 and 243 h 

a mUprinlr 

t£) The sped mem of his poetry are taken from the \faq&Iatu*h '$hu a aru t 
[W> PF. 451 -M. 
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from his Saqi Na/tia, whereas the author of the \faathr-i-Rcikimi 
devotes no less than 16 pages,) Few more specimens are: 


* L-* ^ 

\dU.lLi £_-► 
* * 

vSAi jU V j* 

^=""* J |»3v' iJ' 1 ” j^Lr - * 
Jt J Jj-i 

ij L- aU^ aj L-j ;aT" 

SJj! v -v^r 1 j 1 

♦ 4= 

*jj rJH ^ 


1j A^ ^ r ~ 

£^1 £J-* 

* 

o'j jy ^ 

ur^J¥ cr—] jt*# 
Jh j Jjli ^ oi 
<y* J * O^T Cj£*1 

f/ V l Xj -r^i 
* 

if* *4 


* 4= * 

iiJ * iJiS Jljf L%-^ *L# O I O^J‘5 1 ^* 1 ^ ~ '*■ 

>1^ y <5 Jj jfy *AU 

^ ^ JjH Jr* J-& yJS5 

t£jj Uf- 

Subjoined are a few lines from a hafw (satirical composition) 
written by Ghuriiri on his servant: 

jH^ j*** aSoT pJj jjT^lfc 

j^T Ji fcA s—j ^ fjl— ^ 

^S' £ JjpJW ** ^ j jjj * 1 ^ JF^ A ■ ^ 

|*^ ^J jl tT ^ 

k -u Uji Jj*- j.j-1 jfl lj ^ 


His son MUHAMMAD MUN'IM “HUSAYNT, who suc¬ 
ceeded him to the post of Mint Superintendent, was also a poet 
of considerable merit. He has left a Diwart of which only the 
following verses have come down to us through the efforts of 
Qani'. the author of the Maqaldtush-Shutira: 

(1) PP 1162-uSof Vol iij. 
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jj—j ji J uA *5* 

L. *jjb Ob , jij j* b* ^Cro 1 

* * * 

_^J J&S ^ 1 >* j OJb lJJj ^ !j lI-J O'* j 

* * * 

jy jj ^jo*- j*? <£*j i 1 «■&** 

jj> o 1 *£Ji j* J t 

* * * 

JjT *JUJ ji 

LL^ ji fjb ■b— ^ *J>^ 

MIR MA'SUM SHAH {d. 1014 A, H /I605 A. D,], bearing 
■'Nairn" as his poetic name, belonged to a family or Tirmid/ri 
Sayyids, whose great ancestor, Sayyid Mir Husayn Zanjir-pa, 
(eft Tirmidli in. 1410 A. D. and settled at Qandahar. His {Mir 
Ma’sum's} father. Sayy id Safai, who served as Shaykh’uMslam 
was related by marriage to the Sayyids of Khabrot in Schwan, 
and Mir Ma’sam was bom at Bakhar in 944 A. H.: 

** jb jb julj j aJ Jl<-* 

He studied under Mulla Muhammad of Kingrt (South-West 
nt’ Bakhar) and. on account of his literary and military attain¬ 
ments. soon won the esteem of Mahmud Khan, the then ruler 
of Upper Sindh, and of the Mughal Emperor Akbar- The 
latter made him a commander of 1000 and bestowed on him 
the ’parganib’ of DarbEla, Kukri and Chanduka as 'JSgirV 

Because he was a first-rate tracer of inscriptions, sculptors 
were always in attendance on him. It is said that he adorned 
many mosques and public buildings with his metrical inscriptions 
while on his way to Persia, where he was sent as the Emperor's 
ambassador and where he was warmly received by the then rul¬ 
ing prince, Shah ’Abbas Safawi. The inscriptions over the gate 
of the Fort at Akbarabad and on the Jdmi’ Mayjid at Fat'hpur 


{l) Vide 
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Sikri arc two of the many inscriptions designed by h im 

His versatile genius found expression in the following worts: 

l- Diirdn-i-Nanii, consisting of 4000-5000 verses. 

2. A Quintet of about 10,000* verses in imitation of 
Nizami's Khamxa, comprising: 

( i t Madan'ui-Afkar corresponding to Makh:anul-As- 

TflT, 

(ii) Husn-wa-Na: (Sasui and PununJ corresponding to 

Khusra*- an-Shinn, 

(Hi) Pari SQrai corresponding to LaySb wa-Majnun, 
tivj Akbar Noma corresponding to Sikaudar Hama, 
tv) Haft Naqsh- corresponding to Haft Paykar. 

3. Tibb-i-Nami - a book on medicine. 

4. Taflkh-i-Sind. 

Mir Ma’siitn was a valiant soldier, a brilliant physician, on 
indefatigable traveller and a gifted poet; and his Tarikhd-Sitid 
(c. 1009 A. H ,1600 A* D.) written in a plain and lucid style, 
interspersed with apt verses, and dealing with important events 
from the days or the Arab conquest to his own times, served 
as a model for subsequent historians-particularly for the authors 
of Tarikhd-Tdbiri, Beglar-Nama. Tarkhan-Hama, and Tuhfat'ul- 
Kiram, It is a reliable record of the changing panorama of 
Sindh’s history and is a variable store-house of information 
about the customs and manners of the people. Incidentally, 
interesting sidelights are thrown on the lives of the notables of 
this province. 

To commemorate his achievements and keep alive his name 
for generations to come, the poet gave orders for the building of 

Dr ’ * prcne " s vtt *' by the author of Haft Aimnn. pp. 

t-> The present writer got this name from hb pupil Mr. S, D. Alawl who 
fwd be possessed a MS, copy of all the five maltuuiwis hut for reasons best 
known to him, failed to show the same inspite of numerous requests and 
reminders. ■ 
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a minaret at Sakhar which can be seen even to day, and which 
is known as * H Maksim Shah-J6-Mun£r6”* 

Nami was a devout soul, intensely attached to the great Pro¬ 
phet of Islam, whose praises he sings with the utmost reverence 
and fervour, 

d ■ *«tij ijU' jfcl_jT 3 

^ JF— 

CjL* ^ i * * y jl Ip ^ 

v—' i ij^s* **>!* «£*].)’ J j 

i|t * ^ 






lj * j'r' 


,11 


<5f 


jrijj ji 


^ L*. vL-1 \ Jj A 1 * 1 J 

^LiLJ Aj 

^ * 

jl| i^iL» ^p3 W | i ii * > 

^ JUh j* y i**t» 

He has a tendency to moralize on Life and its frailties. Some 
of his verses are didactic in purpose and seem to have been 
composed after the manner of Skaykh Sa'di, whom he appears 
to have imitated at times. The following verses of Nami are 
rich with reflections on the transience of life and everything re¬ 
lated to it: 

“S» J*j* tf 1 * J (JOjJ J+* La 3 

cu—i jLul Jjt oU^r ji Ja 

«JliUrilU J-Ht jj(jJ 

^ J jlf +$~ dU^ {fi-* lipi 

c^-i ji Ji jl>- j 


(t) DfMr-j~jV£ini. 
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i rj* /' JJkJ L?jh*fc J/r- 1 

^ 

Ojji jpjurjf ? J^- 1 

irjf J j tfj 1 * -° *V» j* 1 

* * * 

ji^ >jT ^ j*j> J±> j v 1 *' 1 

^ jLj *-^"l j 

y! i^~- : j j-r* 

IJi* **■ -<3i* j* * 

And t!i era adds : 

JJtJ OUI iZJLpjry yJ- jjj / S 
w^-'Jj j i ji'^ wite^ <JT" 

y-u ijr^ 

i-i*j j *$ ! jj* ju- f w >i r *1 

■iii ^ p*'> j '*•'*=- S+3 j-> 

JjT jf*^ j #J 4* tr^ 

,y*j *£\j* ^ tfl 

*itaj dbl^ 1^1 aT ^4 

LIi I li ■jj l ■■■—•■ ■ JN* d lj(J -! ■ ■ ' U r+-i 

jHh* oL^ L^ j l r^j* 

oUU y oW ^ 

J [ J 1 f k J ^ f■ ^alT jj 1 C»» ■ ^ L»- 

j** d±- ji £* J i/jtfj* 

y^ O^J f*^ *->y& ^J>- 

11) Dmfuf.L^H (being the "SS Volume of - MS, p. «■< 

1 2) Sfra*\\I:itruf-Ma a &tf (being the second Volume of rlifrdrV-^/talrJi MS. 
p. 123. 

fiiwiff i-Afdfflr. 
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His Divan too sparkles with dashes of love, and some of his 
verses remind us of R&mi’s divine love-melodies; t. g. 

u-jt j* j fJj j' ^ 

That so small a creature as a human-being should have been 
selected to bear the trying burden of love is pondered ^ ver by 
the poet thus: 

d* i Jji 
jUil ijU j+i 4*4 

Jj iJJjj ^ ^ |>!:k *>*=■ 

jbi! t)LiJb 

* * # 

*T ^t3j? x- pJ j* j uCi* ^Js- [J 3 j iB 
^^ijT 1 -uj j wT lsW^ !; df-^ 

The eye-the organ of observation - has to be directed inwards 
for realisation of the Divine beauty, a$ has been enjoined by 
Rami in his memorable veire: 



j* L J* „ 1J* ur^ ^ y 

And the human heart serves as a suitable curtain for the 
perception of a spark of the supremely dazzling beamy of the 
Matchless One; 

ur* 

C—I jiij wljto Jj I * iC Jjjiji jl ^ 

Love’s bond of confederacy and staunch fidelity to the Celes¬ 
tial Beauty (from the very moment of Its manifestation Train the 
jU \iy T ) f the imperceptible vdl of u* m^- 1* 4"-* Ij^c-t5 
(i was a hidden treasure;! desired to become known, 

(l) Rliz-i- Raushan. pp. 07^-Hl; 

(£) RiyMwth-Shu'ard, 

(3) tbid- Rui4 Rattfhntt> pp, (MU9I. 

(■!> KJ>'J dxrj. ft -$h u \arrf r 
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accordingly I created ilie universe)* and the longing lover's piti¬ 
able plight of sleepless expectation, arc beautifully expressed by 
the poet thus: 

**j{ j l 2 * 4 5 J 1 *^4 ar~* % 

-=- 1 jb ,pj*« Jj' .Cr*~ ^ ^ 

jjj ^ J* t£jfj L - * d 

jh *Jui yl^Lj _j* l M * ^ 

IDRAK1 ^BEGLArT* belonged to the Turkoman tribe of 
Arghuns. The authors of Myntakhab'ut- Tawfirikh* and Tdnkh- 
f-Tiftfifa are of opinion that Chauesar Ndnm t a short mgthnawi 
or about 375 distkhs (O 1010 A + Jt/1601-2 A.D.} dealing 
with a romantic episode of Sindh, is not his composition but 
that of Amir Abul-Qasim A careful study of the 

book, however, establishes beyond doubt the authorship of the 
former. Here are a few lines from the prologue of the poem:- 

jlj 

1 jU* y {/*- iSji Jji 

1*=^ ^ j* ■+?* t^JJ J 

t*jf jSj /JVi 

. j J ^ 

Alio * ! — Xj j *Li 

The above mentioned Amir was the poofs patron to whom 
he had dedicated his work, and whom he has described thus: 

O UaL- iL_?t! j J |jS 1 

iJlliaJjl- C^ -.J |i | rt -fc j-++ j J- ^iS~ 

(iT Ibid. 

(2) Quoseii by Qani T in Tub fat *ul-KIr&m, YoL HI p- 90, 

(a) It occur* in the chapter entitled: 

J~* j lXs? c£}L. b 

(4) *£jl> j* r^ T *-■* i3 ^0* - cSjW J JJ J- J 1 *- ^v 1 —* 

( 5 ) TuhJm ui Kirtim* Vok Ill, p. SK>. 
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* iSjIjuU t i£jd$ 

<jr~i >' J * ji > 

* * * 

[»Jl» flj J Ujji Xi ^=*+ 4 , 

r~i fij J 1 (5^* ,J j* 

‘XJy j*! &-, jj 

'"bO lS^ J A' 1 * *J ,•**“ 

b S*^ o?/ uUUji jjij 

b J j? 1 *A j 

j (jiU-ji a/ j~ 

«-J b jT ijj 

jjiaLjfc ljufc. jl - i . " ■ | A 

^jii Lixl 1 fjU j I jjj 

After speaking of the glories of Creation and the Divine 
Workmanship revealed therein, [draki gives the following story: 

Once upon a time there lived in Sindh, a rich lord called 
Bao Khanghar, He had a very beautiful daughter named 

Kaunru : 

1 - j^l jl j jlfj* j 

*jUJ f v* lj Jl^ Ji 

.J 1 -* Ah j—£? 

U* M *J&* b jf JLZtf y£lJ o 

iJjU jl ^ ijLW 

* * if: 

LT*W- »*>! >-^j4 j 

u*>“ ^ oV J** _j- 

•=— b .u^J 1 j- A 3 

i 1 u^j 
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L ■ ^ jl J* |ji 

jl *jlh jjiy 

She was very proud and domineering. One day, one of her 
girt friends teased her saying, “Why this self-adornment and in¬ 
dulgence in foppery ? Do yon intend to captivate the royal 
prince Chanesar'si heart?” This tickled the youthful fancy of 
the fair lady and she resolved to ensnare the popular hero. Her 
mother also sympathised with her and both of them took per¬ 
mission from Rsia Khanghar and set oil for Chancsar’s palace. 
On reaching the destination, Kaunru approached the prince 
through his minister Jakhro, but as the prince was already 
attached to his charming consort Lila, he gave her a cold 
shoulder. Having failed in her overtures, K atm hi and her 
mother sold all their belongings in disappointment. They then 
gave themselves out as expert spinners, poverty-stricken and cut 
off from their near and dear ones by the buffets of fortune, and 
sought employment with Lila, insisting that they would work 
their fingers to the bone for their mistress, if they were taken 
into her service. Lila was touched by the story of their distress 
and employed them. 

By and bve, Kaunru grew in Lila’s estimation and ultimately 
rose to the post of chamberlain in Chanesar’s household. One 
night, white she was making up Chanesar's bed and Lila was by, 
the thought of her original status in life moved her to tears. 
LM saw this and asked her the reason. She replied: 

^Lj ja tfjjj j 

-Li ul uljl 

But Lila could see from Kaunru's face that she was hiding 
the truth ; she pressed for the cause, saying; 

tfjlj J«*i ,>* b 

J-ilj Af* 

Kaunru, at last, unburdened her heart in the following verses: 


(1) A ruler of the Sumra dynasty. 
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c—lj Ij, ,jdl ,y> jl X 

u fi '—J <-&* >*-* (** Lr* 

* * * 

C?jj- £•-£ J J jj 

iSjjJ -H j I 

^ju, jjJi *=™j ^.jj> 

tsj 1 - -j- 1 ^ ob^t j- 

fi^ U^JJ U- 
fJJj* J* j4W ^ j 

A*l*j jljl Ajlj w5j jjj. 

j,g y&i? j 

Lila demanded proof, whereupon Kautiru toot out the mag* 
mficcnt 'Nuh Lakha’ ('worth nine lacks of rupees’) diamond 
necklace: 

/***•* „t.J? J* *fj* 

jfijf J J'd *(1;- 

j' ,j- Ji O'—*J i#J j*jT J3 

^i __ j jj j j 

-i J**’ J A ^ i/O .[*—t J? 
t/lrf ■—-i u-JJ —JJ 

Moved to rapture by the sheen and sparkle of the neck¬ 
lace, Lila expressed a keen desire for buying it. Kaunru 
declined, pointing out at the same time that she would part 
with it on the condition that Lila would let her pass one night 
with ChanEsar, 

Lila, ‘woman’ that she was, being unable to resist the desire 
of owning the necklace, persuaded herself to believe that there 
was no ham in Katnru’s spending a night with ChanEsar. She, 
therefore, unhesitatingly agreed. Late at night when Chanesar 

returned to Lila’s palace, with his brain ‘wholly clouded with 
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the fumes of wine', she impishly introduced the topic about 
Kaunru as follows: 

J 1 * J J ^ 

(Jl*i ujIj jJ d ijJ- 

-tJU-'jli li-J J*- 

jL_j O T ^;L*fc1 Jjj 

*SJ j-w| 

JU. jJ ^ 

U^L-rs- *- L *^ >J J ,»l) j 

Jj jU jl jl ^Liil Jjli 

Lfr *aLfcJ i_£j J 1 Jj ■, T j I 

^3^ ,V“ ( 3 1 !>U Jrf k ^ 

<5j Ijj U^J—- t-£j 

-if II 45a T 

*'j rJ |j ^ 

Clmnisar, while he babbled* protested. But, 

4^ J . . Ijjl Ja J ihd jjk 

j ^ (jfj b-rt 

j^Lu jj^Si lj 

4^j IjT o jT U 

* * Stffi 

-H b j* 'r— 1 

j 

Kannru‘$ overtures to Chanesar to satisfy her carnal passions, 
however* proved futile, as he flung himself on the cot and went 
to sleep under the influence of liquor. She tried hard to rouse 
him; at last, in despair* she stepped into the (adjoining) room 
allotted to her mother and with tears streaming down her lovfr- 
]y cheeks expressed the anguish of her heart. The latter cunn¬ 
ingly replied ; 
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^>S* lj U>*U J ♦>}" fljji 

J> fl iri >- jji /j j 

LT^Ui jj fJ 1 -*! 

1 jU Id j jj u-U 

■—*$' J b ,■*— 5 - J ** r -r n> ji 

•S^tA j*-yi b 

j'J 1 ! {J* tft 1 * & ^ jz 

i£ J jt alJj-£ 01 jTl 

I$j*j ji (j l»J J ^ j=i 

Now it so chanced that, just after Kaunm left the room, 
Chanesar woke up. The old lady's taunt pierced his heart and 
he exclaimed in fury: 

J* / ,j6i 

J |1 iS j r 

ijr 1 tj-i & j 1 uft** 

^JT* i 1 ^fc* J 

And anon, K+iuuru (came back and) was locked in the 
loving embrace of her royal lover, Lila, whose foolish act had 
already caused her a heartache during the night, came soon 
afterwards to meet ChanEsar. She found the two toying to¬ 
gether in spite of die dear morning light* Filled with anguish 
and jealousy * she cried out in a burst of pa$siom 

^•bd j~s *T u*4 i£* 

i>* . 1 - ^ Jy -r^t 
4 j* ,jyj-> *^j y tji 

jli Jj ^ 

jU '^iu. ^ jj *jj 


(I) Neck face- 
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Bin Chanesar spurned her as a false wife and dismissed her 
from his sight, saying: 

Ji J j J? 

r*/ ji jM* j OjiTl t> 

US^ ** J* J j J' :> ^S* 

trrf jjh j y- ji j J 

* * * 

Jt4 tji-t jj ,d> 

jJ* jl Jj; jlijj _Ji 

Lila tried ail devices to win him back to her, but in vain. 
Lamenting her lot p she soliloquised : 

b OUJ ja^- (tA-iUS 

b oU f ^ ^ jl 

<4«- fijf pH-j jU> l j* 
jLIj \ [t ~ - 11: 

U ■^ Lojki jjh J Jj j jj ^v* j 

IjU jjr* ^LiU ^ 

1 a L* j I u U 1 

Then followed a passage at arms between Lila and KaunriL 
opening with the former’s attack : 

jL* ^ ^ d?f^T 

! jCi j! ^ tSLj 

^ + + 

•p 

"tL-i j pi jT jj (jLiT 

! j jj _^i Jf jJ Oj^- Jj IJ <5"" 

£ * =£ 

**^4 <4 / !> 

! _ jLi. j*~ 4 j tSJjj l£» >»■ 

* * * 
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gi iiL j aJI-** % i ij j jI ^Ji ^ 

t -Ltlj jJ LjT i5^L- —.3 

And the latter replied : 

Amt I “ ■ H ' Ai t pT 1 ' ■ J"* 1 ^ J ^ 

gr* j ^ j' Jjl *# 

>< ,LT* Jj' j 

Al last, despaired of regaining Chan5sar ¥ s love f Lila left for 
her native home. There she came across Jaidird, who had 
lately been refiticd the hand of a girl of Lila's family, even 
though he had been engaged to her for some time, on the 
ground that he, too* would treat his wife in much the same 
manner as Chanesar had treated Lila. She promised to get him 
the girl of his choice if he only brought the royal prince 
ChauEsar in his bridal procession. This Jakhro easily managed 
by inviting Chancsar to his wedding. On the appointed day 
LOa bedecked herself, and wearing a beautiful veil, joined 
Jakhro's party. While at the latter's residence, she so enrap¬ 
tured the heart of ChanCsar with her attractive ways and coquet¬ 
tish talk that the prince became enamoured of her, and, to the 
entire satisfaction or the care-worn but daring Lila, proposed to 
marry her* not knowing who she was. He requested her to pull 
off her veil- This she did not. Instead, she reminded him of 
his early love for Lila and it$ subsequent betrayal* and mildly 
accused him of infidelity. Chanesur's curosiiy was aroused; he 
became impatient to know the veiled lady who had thus put him 
to shame, and espoused the cause of the forsaken Lda. He 
besought her to unveil herself. Lila could no longer hide her 
fact* As soon a % Chanesar saw her, he sighed deeply and fell 
dead. The sudden and unexpected tragedy so wrought upon 
Lila's tender heart that she uttered a piercing cry which floated 
into silence on the lust breath of her sorrowful and love-smitten 
life: 
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6U J-Zh jJU J UX~ 

3 o-ji rfl( ^ j ^ 

In the words of Kincaid, the well-known writer of Tates of 
Old Ind, 1 ^Although Kaitnrfi had her way during Chan£sar’s life 
it was Lila who went together with him into the valley of the 
shadow.*' 

Critically considered, the story is both interesting and jnsr 
tructivc, demonstrating, as iE does, the proverbial, "Eve-old fick¬ 
leness of woman/ The evolution of the theme is skilful, and 
the weakness depicted stands out in bold relief. The language 
of the author is pleasing; there is a spontaneity and naturalness 
about it which charms the sense, and hurries it on into accept¬ 
ing the truth of the story and the various emotions it deplete 
The author appears to have moulded his poem after ihe model 
of Jami's Yusuf wa-Zidaykha. His portrayal of physical beauty 
and emotion are both vivid and lively; and considering the fact 
that the author was a Sindhi who attempted to compose a love- 
story of Sindh in a foreign tongue, his performance is remark¬ 
able indeed, 

MLRZA GHAZI BEG (d* 1021 A, H./1612 A* D.) t poeti¬ 
cally styled “WaqaiTv succeeded to the throne of Lower Sindh 
in IGOS-A r H,U599 A. DJ The following appreciative verses 
by Talib bear testimony to the Mlrza’s munificent patronage of 
men of letters: 

4cJb jJLj wJLL j iS^jjsr* jl* 

\j\ tjU bj > iS^ 

£ * * 

({) P. 4S," ” 

TTw author of the MafiHtHuift Sfui'erd makes a mistake when he says 
ih a I the poet died in lu21 A. H- ai the age of 25, "after reigning for 8 years,’ 
13) Hindustan! (October 1W2J p. 18, 

(4> btaquiteuxit-Sint tail. 
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1 1 is said that Mirza Ghazi Beg purchased his fttkha/fus 
(Waqdri) for 1000* rupees from a poet of Qandahar,- bearing 
that nom de plwne 7 lo fit in with his father Jim Beg's poetic 
name, “Halimr\ Like Milton in the seventeenth century, he 
had a remarkable knowledge of music and a true musical ear s 
which made it possible for him to introduce variety in the 
rhythms of his poetry. He was, incidentally, a very proficient 
musician, and was very good at playing on the pandore, The 
following* two quatrains by Mulls Marsh id Burujlrdi amply 
bear out the foregoing remarks: 

45 ^ 

& sfc # 




JJ* J 


ijj j 


Sj^ 


j ■ 


He was a student of Akhund Mulla Ishaq of the Court of 
SuMn Mahmud Khan of Bakhar. The Mughal prince Jahangir 
was very much impressed by the Mirzi*s literary and musical 
attainments and military prowess, and looked upon him as his 
son. It is Said that the poet composed a Dlwan of about 5000^ 
distichs, of which only a few arc, at present* available in some 
of the anthologies His fame as a poet, however* rests on his 

Dhakhlrat'ui^kfmwdHln (Ms. p, Itfca): Mm-Jlftofid, p. ~Afn4Akbarl 
(edited by Fhillot T p. &B2E 

(2) Tuhfai ul Kirdm (VoL III, p. 37); MaykhOnS p. 2£t* Qalidi Beg: A His¬ 
tory of Sind, Vo], JI K p r 123, The author of Ehe Dtiakhirui'ul-Khc^dtdn 
(Mi. p. lt*5)p however, states “ThatLa‘ F for * , Qgodahai ,p . 

(S> Afaykk&ri. p. Aft. 


(4) Ibtd: ++ >JH U-f” J f ^ ^ IJ J jl ,4*- 1 

uJ'j^LLJ jl) i 1 

(5) . if\k-Slut W d ; Afa rJt/iJjgcj, p. 
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Sdqi Nama. of which 83 doublets have been reproduced by 
Mullfi’ Abdun-Nabi Qazwini in his compilation Maykhana. H 
is a product of his mature poetic genius, a work that made hi-> 
name known in India and abroad during his life lime, and made 
some* of his admirers assign to him the ranks of “Khaqdni 
and “Anwari". His poetry seems to be fashioned of the very 
stuff of music, and has a considerable natural elegance, which, 
now and then, throbs with a passionate tenderness and swells 
into a panegyric on the enchanting charms of his sweet-heart. 
Here are a few lines from his “SdqiNd>m'~'*:~ 

jb *SJJ J* ^ j' 

jjZ-Z) J ^ J* .wTjj 

‘j-.s i-i* 3 ji J* J 

*jr* J 1 ,fj“ J 1 J -** 1 

*L_ ^iJj jl v 1 ** 

i+C, jljlj ijtJw iSy* jS 3 

^ ovv j' ^ 

""J 1 .JJ" -1 cA 

Aft *jii/ <*U- j-i j* ^ 

-3^ Ut-ji or* 

ijtfs »jj—i sS 1 )* 

jjj 

Jl -J uf* J ' 

JUJli Ji vr*- 

JUj Li** ^ ** 

juj xjly vr ? 1 

* * * __ 

SI > Vid£ (My- p. 

(±t RcprodiiCtfd from the MuvkhdrfA {PP- 23^- 
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^ tSU 

J* 1 } 4i‘UJ ,_fj j,j dS~ 

tj~r" J J J f Ji irjjj> 

t>M ^ j j +~ji (>*■ ($1* 

* * * 

4jJ uU* aJLj Ojji 

V 4 * yfcS* *T 

jgliT 4-i jjj uT j*i jA J. 

+ $ ?$S 

1 ^* ■—■' 1 Jjsflj F*“-Lh 

IT 4 = ~ J Ui >J d*JJ <J .UF* 

4>f (,/'>? ,tr^ *S3t( u- *J 

He was unfortunately, a Little too fond of the bottle, and nol 
infrequently descanted on the pleasures of wine, c, g. 

t£lj Ij j iS-cuj^jja £ 1 
tflj" ^5 ^', — jjjj J-i 

*jjl uSj—s 

dj) _il™J j 

iA* ‘*^ J h’ aT 

^SL*r4 ijh*-* J*. 

oS^- 

?C-* jli;Ls Jj 

IjJ Jjl— *&T 

Lp 4)^* jIjT jU 1 Ji J 

**4 Ij «!)&£» 

y* '*** (_£- 

£jj oT ^L- tx. 

<j |jA lj ,d-» 
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jjfif ^ 

^ >Jj —** j 

jljl 4i piT ji 

i_£jJ J ^ |*jH! ol^jf oJj j 

Often times, his poetry is charged with a delicate perception 
of the frailty and tyranny of Time, and a sense of regret which 
arises out of this perception (consciousness}. To these he gives 
a pathetic expression in the following :- 

o? *-J5 ^ tfki 
J jjl 

^ ^ ii' 

iS'J*- 4 ^ L ji 4Jj 

A 1 ' 

0"*^ jJ 1 -*jf 

But this sense of regret and bitterness is only a mood which 
is cast aside by his vigorous pursuit of wine and sensual plea¬ 
sures* as is evident in his Sag i Ndmd. 

To indicate his merit in lyrical composition, a few specimens 
arc given below. 

The lovcr-pQet*s tears, instead of softening the beloved's 
heart, provoke her callous laughter. The poet* however, finds 
solace in the following couplet, which hits off his mood with an 
apt simile: 

44 jl # -04 jf ^1 4 j 

wJ 4U j^a a5u 1-41^- jjl 1 

The lover, frustrated by separation from his beloved and 

W~w£bir*i-RahImI t Vot n* pp. The compiler of the MaykhOrt 

(p, 228) adopts the following reading: 

-J-U4. 4jUJ Aj jf 1 

]n M^Wirf-FwAi, VoL I. P- 6* it reads as under 

"** £J -**A <“* j* j * 1 
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haunted by a sense of disaster, finds little pleasure in life; lie is 
a mere automaton, a shadow of a shadow, an echo of a song 
heard in a dream. The poet compares him with the reflection 
in a mirror, which seems to be alive and yet is a shadow, a 
lifeless reality, a husk of a full-blooded sentient human being: 

1 i y* ot—ija 1 

j >J *=i T 

Notice again the pun and paradox employed by him in: 

r*-bJ jl fji *jUb i_T^" 

The beads of perspiration like dew-drops on a flower, heigh¬ 
ten the beauty of ihc beloved's jasmine cheeks, and the poet 
breaks out in ecstasy: 

3j£ C !: * iJjt 

J jfiT j kj J 

£l^ j f ijjjhr 

*// JO* j ^b jf 

Presently he wails out in a lament that seems to surge up 
from the very depths of his grieved and disappointed heart: 

r iSj** j -dELj 4 

r J > ^ Ij ^jT 

jl jl 

f ^ _i^" 

The lover is warned of love's straight and narrow path, 
which is beset with difficulties. Only those who are capable of 
reverence and complete surrender can dare pursue it. The self 

must be annihilated* and the lover must renew htv identity in 
the heart of the beloved. The poet says: 

i ] J Ma'tsihir*i-Ruhimi r VoL It, pp. 3-l-^lj. 
ti) Ibid. 

Wfl'dthfr-f*AaAfjiisr p Vu1.I1 pp. Ml^sa. 

( 4 ) (bid 
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iji JjL yjl * *J C— XI* 

True love is inconsistent with self-interest which usually 
mints the worldly-wise. Apparently taking his stand on the 
aphorism I the lover-poet foresees a magnificent 

future for the love that destroys the lover in the initial stages 
and then by the very act of destruction, renews his identity for 
ever in the beloved's heart: 

jlc l^j Jm ^ j f* L 2 - 
_ iC*. ^ jl aj tail ^1 

* * * 

.r J l r^- <> s 

^•1 jU 4fld* jr-—kj *1*1 jl —i 

It is indeed a mailer of regret that this girted prince 
encompassed his own death - he was barely* twenty four - 
by debauchery* and excessive indulgence in drink from a 
very early age. According to some chronicles, this lover of 
■wine, women and song’ died of poison given to him by one 
of his dependents, by name Bahai Khan Lulfulldh* son of 
Khusraw KMn, through his servant ‘Abdul-Latif. Shayfch 

(l }\iaq&luih-l>huara; HimtuslOid October 1M2, p. 18. 
t-2) Ibid. 

<31 Tarikh-i-Tuhiri. 

(4) tfa'fthir-i-JiiiMml. Vol. U. p. 354. 

(-1) Farid Bukhari, the author of iliai DfadUdnfrW^kiKurjiir jiVIs, p. lt«ij 
ftffers lo Uicse vices in the following words; 

*JU- -Sjj i_h^* ilJ j 

J* ^ ^ 

Jfc o_sj ^ - jl tSJj j4 b ^ £>*** 

frijljj U U l jj J jfj* ^ 

lj ^ j-*# -* ■'j** 

(it) Noticed in I hi* Vol. Hi, p- 92. 
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Farid pi son of Shaykh MaVtkf Bukhari, however, records in 
his T>hakfnrat'ul-KfiawanIn J tliat he met the above-mentioned 
Bahai Khan at Baba Hasan Abdul (in Kashmir) in I02S A. H« 
(1619 A, D„), where both of them were guests of Khawaja 
Muhammad Maudndl Chishti, and the man swore on the holy 
Qur'an that he had no knowledge of Lhe alleged nefarious deed, 
and expressed it as his belief that the prince’s death was caused 
by his indulgence in drink and his abnormal sexual appetite. 
The same author has recorded 3 that two or three days before 
his death, Mirza GhSzi Beg had composed the following lines 
in praise of Shah p Abbas Safavri of Persia > 

L yS ^I iU OGj jU j*J j 
JpT ^ 1 j ^ jJ ^ 

AMIR ABUL-qAsIM SULTAN (969 1030 A. HJ1562- 
1621 A. D.) Wolad Sh&h QSsim was known for his valour aud 
literary talents. He was a man of great influence in the days of 
Mirza GMzl Beg and wrote under the pen-name “Beglar”. He, 
however, rebelled against the constituted authority, lost the 
Mirza esteem and was ultimately blinded by the latter to 
prevent his subversive activities. The authors of Mmtakhab'ut - 
Jifu-artfc/j and TofVch-i- TBJitrt* have erroneously attributed to 
him the authorship of Chanesar V6ma written by Idraki - evi¬ 
dently mistaking the tribal name for the poet’s pen-name "BegHr/ 
Biglar Name, a court History of Sindh, dealing mainly with the 
Bcgl3r tribe, was* however, dedicated to this Amir by its 

55 Shah Nawaa KbArT (Ma'athlr ut- Urmrtii, VoL 1, p, 4; VoL If, p. 7B8) 
sometimes attributes lhe authorship of the Dhakhirat'n^K/ja^dmn to Fartd, 
and at other times (Ibid, VoL I, pp, ^ and 200} to his father Ma'riif. Re¬ 
garding the book he remarks ftbid* VoL I, p. 8); 

jUi-l ji yJ ^jSCJ -UJjf * ^1 j» uli wJLL* 1 

- u* ^ J* ^ ijs™ 

But since Farid was o contemporary of Mina Gha*i Beg, the writer of the 
present work could not avoid giving Farid's first hand information. 

(*} pp. 1&3-JK4. 

(3) DhelAyijVor^^A'AoHun^FT.. p. 162. 

{4} Vide Tiihfaf ut~Kifdm r VoI. m, p, ftD; Qudirrt Sirklhjti Sitd rJ. p, 32, 
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anonymous writer as a token of his esteem for BCglSr’s scho¬ 
larship and patronage. The following few lines are from one 
of his ghazais quoted in the said book : 

i -L_.L Oh j. ^ * 

tj^li A* Jb aJC 

, ij IJ A^fvj pjLdJ 

!-Ub As- oU i JjtiT jT 

i * Juita jyISj j a 

SJUiL A- JUJ ja jl ,J*J 

‘AiL./ jdj-dl 

lA-il; crJ^ *?• jw- ,jr* J 
An English poet has said : 

“Oh! if there is a magic charm amid this desert drear, 
The long, dull, weary way to cheat - our darkest dreams 

to cheer. 

It i$ the tender voice of Love, that echoes o'er the mind 
Like music on a twilight lake, or bells upon the wind/’ 
-The tender voice of love’ makes the hardest suffering 
bearable - nay, a thing of joy and cheer-for the true lover. 
*Urll has said: 

tS^ / 1 

! tf—i jf U*C; Jl— 

And Sa'di sings: 

Ij lt 1 ^ 4 lA>* ili 1 * 

In short, the lover is not daunted by the sufferings that 
may beset him in his pursuit of the beloved, and almost finds 
consolation in the verso: 

C> 1 / !> J-*“ m <j |j jj b 

Keats has immortalised this eternal pursuit of the belov¬ 
ed in his famous line in “Ode to a Grecian Urn”: 
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"For ever wilt thou love, and she be fair/' 

BcgiSr says: 

■ ■** yjs* jj U 

j_. uii±u ‘a^__ 

MUHAMMAD TAHIR NlSYANI (b. 990 A. H./15&2 
A. D.), son of Sayyid Hasan and grandson of Say y id ’Abdul- 
Qiidir (the reputed writer of ilueliqaiul-Auilyaj is the well-known 
author of Ttirikh-i Takiri (c. 162! A. D.) - a book of consi¬ 
derable historical interest and literary merit, covering the chro¬ 
nicles of Sindh from the rise of the Sumras to the death of 
Mints Ghfizi Beg. He also wrote the popular tale of “Umar 
Mar vi ” in Persian prose,* and entitled it Naz-va-Niyaz. 

The poet flourished in the days of Jahangir to whose 
qualities of justice he pays a deserving tribute in the following 
lines:* 

J j- j 

-jaj ,/* 

jU vTp J* J ,jT 

y jt 

Jl jl~. Ij jlni* jl*J 
1 jljj tjUji *Ll jjJj 

He begins the Tarikh-i-Takin with a praise of God: 

JjiT (j'jl 'j ifejif* £j 

Jjl 'j Ofc-jt ,t]P 

uT jIj —i lj oIj-Jj ji 
•Jljii. lj ofclc Jj 

[ l ) Maqdifiitiih-Shiwd; Elliot: History of indm, VoL T P p. Et53 (Translaticm 

fram TWkh-i T&hbl). One wondeni how 1 Qani 1 in his other work Tuhfal'ut- 
Kir Am (Vol, III, p. 37) wiiltt itaal Ihc Ntte-wa-tiljri* was written in verse. 

(?) Alt the pieces illustrative of h\s poetic talent* are selected from Tenkh j -i- 
TMrl . 
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jj jiT jT jl jj 

* jLwJ aT* J 

^ Al ^ l * 1 ^ ■ *" 

In the following verses he refers to Shah Beg 'Adi! Khan, 
the Governor of Qandahar, at* whose instance he undertook 
the composition of the above mentioned book of history: 

tj&ij J j* Jf ^ Ol*- -t* i 

r**J ’ uli (>’ s>* 

jli; wj.L» jiaj 4 j 

ole». filO; lj OEVp* (_j—? 

obj {hr* b o'jjjr- ur-i 

Shakespeare, Milton, Tennyson, Firdausi, Sa’di, Rami, 
Kalidas. BhavabhutT, Tulsidas and several other eminent poets 
live for ever through their compositions which serve as a link 
between the past, the present and the future. The idea is ex¬ 
pressed by the poet thus: 

c —i } tf'j* pis oL. f v' j 
j 1 j *Jjj JjJ iJjs* 3 

(jlS'-dji Ji ,Jj 

- ( ^fL,U A,li ji 

They also keep aitve the memory of the men and women 
and the events they mention in their works, and thus make the 
past as vivid and real to us as the present: 

f> i jjiJe- j 

(jljj tij*~ 1_£kT~ ji *S~ 

ula; (jl* >1 j-jV i 

Ok} ji oU-ti ^-T 

The Arabic saying y oj*r* ^1 jT (every affair is 
(l) Aftifld&r«A 'Sku r et&, 


6466 


^ r 
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pledged or bound by time) is expounded by the poet thus: 

a | ■* 

^y J j ci> [jia I-d" 

-Li^ >7*^ 

*^y jj 1 ^ 

jl i } * LjU 

v4U f^t U Ju 

The poet compares the materialistic world to a hag and 
condemns it h saying ; 

(ji a jjr* l?i J -Ua !y«j 

oj ji±U oljj-* ^ 

*j=i <yj ^ tsU j* ,» 

o> ubj- jtf j 

jj jp |_^ jj i 

*lr^J *4! J ^ Oj ^ I ^ 

Among the illustrious Persian poets who flourished during 
the reign of the Mughal Agents, DANISHWAR KHAn 
S HUH RATI” td. 1055 A, K./I645 A, D.) is in all probability, 
the first in chronological order. He belonged to a noble fami¬ 
ly and has left a DjwS/t, of which only the following verses, 
preserved in the SfaqdSdtush-Shu'ard, have come down to us: 

'*■*> i>J' tjAJ aT ^jJI 

oWl*?- jl 

jJUi (jfciSli JiU pf 

cJj oL_lT j oli4 Jju 

* * * 

r*Ai ^ >!■** * aC^, (jjj o 

U"'*^ oljlji w >—* >i — 1* 5 

'‘ISMAT” (d. 1062 A. H./J657 A. D.), whose name is not 
known but who belonged to the Tarkhan tribe, is perhaps the 
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first lady in the history of Persian poetry in Sindh whose two 
couplets have conic down to us through the efforts of the author 
of Matialitiish-Shu’ara. One of them is: 

, i ) > j* 

The other couplet is from a satire written on one of her 
contemporary poets, viz,, Jamal Muhammad ^PahT 1 , son of 
Mulls Jalfil “DiT 1 . It runs as under * 

1 ij* 1J P , j* r! 

-tiT L jJ i jmf 

HAJI MUHAMMAD "REDAl" is yet another poet, 
whose genius shines in the folk-tale. Nothing is known about 
his life except that he was a Sunni who wrote the romantic 
tragedy of Zibd Nigdr in about 5500 doublets in the year 
I07lt A. H. (1660-61 A. D.), and acknowledged Shaykh Nizam- 
ud-Dui (Autiya) as his 'murshid.' in the following few verses, 
the poet explains the title of his poem^ via*, ZlbS Nigdr: 

b %j” jf® j* jj 

“jIjT 

f U JJU ^ jl “j&» 

j.LI j c—jl j'fju 

c—J jl *j1j Jj (>-» 

c—. A* ^U. fUj 

0-1 jfill **jlfc-* 

«=-J Lty* 3 \ r u ,jw 

< A ) Cf. f-i-ib 0ijiT |*fcAS^.ji f-kllji, 

and not 1061 A. H, as is given by the copyist of the manuscript and 
Luifullah Bodwl in his fad bkira+Lutft. Part Q. f. a. p, 132. 
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He then relates the story as under: 

Once upon a time, an accomplished Brahman, well-versed 
in astrology and other sciences* lived in the town of Husnabad, 
He lived a happy and contented life* his only anxiety being lhat 
he was without a child. He constantly prayed for a child to 
complete his happiness. His prayers were at last answered. 
After the lapse of some time, a beautiful female child was born 
to him. Being naturally anxious to know what the future had 
in store For her, the Brahman astrologer eagerly cast her horos¬ 
cope p and was shocked to discover that she was fated to wed a 
Muslim youth. The horror of the child's apostasy in the years 
to come was too much for the orthodox Brahman, In die first 
upsurge of emotions, he thought of destroying her at once, and 
thereby cheating her destiny. But the thought of soiling his 
hands with the blood of his innocent child did not particularly 
recommend itself to him. Pie fancied that it would be belter 
to throw the infant into a welt, and let her take her chance. But 
he did not entertain this idea for long either. At last, after 
much cogitation, he resolved to set her adrift on the river 
flowing nearby. Accordingly, placing her in a wooden box, he 
stole to the river side at dead of night, and left her to the mercy 
of Chance and of the stream. 

But the gods ruled otherwise- A childless Muslim washer¬ 
man, living in the lower part of the town of Husnabad, used to 
go for washing clothes on the river-bank at dawn. One day* 
while he was at work, the fateful wooden box containing 
Br ah man's daughter came gliding down the stream. He waded 
into the water, pulled the box ashore and took it home. Hls 
joy knew no bounds when, on opening the box, he saw a lovely 
little baby girl. The washerman took the infant to his wife 
and instructed her to bring her up with particular care and 
affection. They named her Zib3. 

Ziba grew* up, lovely, adorable, and was attached to the 
person of the Princess of Husnibad, w r ho had made it a point 
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of surrounding hersc 1F with lovely ladies, ZTba outshone them 
till* Merchants coming From distant lands to the princess' 
palace with perfumes and articles of fine, delicate workmanship, 
carried with them memories of Ziba's incomparable beauty, so 
that, in the course of time, she became almost a legend. Men 
who had never seen her fell in love with her, and pined for her. 
Of these was Nigir, the beloved son of the ruler of Kfch. 
Time and again, he made up his mind to go to HusnSbad in 
search of his dream-beloved; but his father, who was very 
much attached to him, would not let him go. Thus he found 
himself on the horns of a dilemma - to leave his home for 
Ztba and incur the displeasure of his aged father (whose sorrow 
at this separation might even prove fatal to his life) or to yield 
to his father’s strong attachment and give up his heart’s desire. 

Nigar sickened: even the ministration of the most capa¬ 
ble physicians who attended on him could not bring him back 
to health. Gorgeous musical entertainments were devised for 
Iris pleasure; he was surrounded by beautiful girls, who minis¬ 
tered to his wants and tried to rally him back into an interest 
in them; aii these proved futile. Nigar carried in his heart a 
vision of the incomparable ZM, to whom he constantly offered 
homage. She was the goddess who blinded him even to the 
charms of the damsels who hung upon his very words; 

Ob j- J- 1 AT" 

j jj-iT jpTtjilj 

J Jji Jj} j JiT 

a/ atA «jUj jkh 
a j 4 ^ j U j 

0-1 ^ jyyj j* iSjjb Ji 

■*-' Cr-* (JUl 

il—l wj* <SJj J j jA Jj 2 
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.Lib jb ji* Jjj ijif* wr -*' 

JLlb j^Jy j 

ifc sje 

'U j* Jj jl JLpli ^3 

j^oTjuu J-T^is^ 

A year passed away, a year of agony for Nigar. Then 
famine stalked the land ; 

iJjLi. xz J*. L_T ^Ij- 

*-£ ■■■ ^ Jui j* J j 

<aiUi J 3 jj 

*-dLJ j) Ij 

* 3 J*i 

(■Jii X-Xi L_1 lj- jl ■Si 

a j~ 

A»*/* i-i"/« jl i^sf nXl* *y Oj»- j* 

After some deliberation, the king, on the advice of his 
counsellors, decided to send a deputation to Husnabad for the 
purchase of corn. When Nigar heard that the party was look* 
ing for a leader to guide and guard them against the depreda¬ 
tions of the robbers who prowled about the frontiers of Kech, 
he persuaded his father to let him take this task upon himself 
on the plea that a change of climate might reasonably be expected 
to bring about an improvement in his health. His father, no¬ 
thing loath, agreed. Camels were loaded with musk and am¬ 
bergris (to serve as exchange for grains), and the caravan left 
for Husnabad. 

Nigar’s health rapidly improved in the expectation of his 
caravan soon reaching his beloved's town. During the journey, 
he anxiously pondered over the means of arranging a meeting 
with Ziba. Fearing that his rank and wealth might widen 
rather than bridge the gulf that separated them, he decided to 
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present himself to her in the guise of a washerman (who had 
taken to trade and prospered) in the belief that he would thus 
be in a position to establish a sort of professional kinship with 
her and her folk. 

At last the caravan reached Husnabad and filled the town 
wiih the fragrance of its musk. People came in throngs to 
watch this goodly company. 

After some days, Nigar seriously set about the task of 
meeting Zibi. As a preliminary step towards the realization of 
his object, he paraded the streets of the town. 

The wealth and dignified demeanour of the members of the 
caravan, and the personal attractions and princely ways of their 
leader (Nigiir), soon became the talk of the town, and presently 
captured the ear of Zib3, Her curiosity aroused, Zibi obtained 
for Nigar a remission in the price of the grain he had come to 
buy, and then invited him to a magnificent entertainment. The 
prince expressed his gratitude for her kind reception of him and 
sent her the following message: 

H^—1 jIT Aijj* Arf Ij Ja 1_& aT" 

w-l jl; Ji*- 

Zibi took the hint and went to meet him in his camp: 

- — (j ^ I J 

ti— I jT jSj ja j* 

Oj Uil U US 4»7 9 ijL j 

jlj jjjl 

-Airif jt— J jy™ 

After a few days, Nigar, intent on seeing his sweetheart, 
came near ZibS’s residence and, getting an opportunity, shot 
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ii bird siting on branch of the tree standing in her house, so that 
it fell into the courtyard. He then wen! inside to pick up the 
bird and his arrow. Ziba was marking all his movements but 
did not deem it wise to speak a word to him: 

.f T trj jL* 1 iL» 

Her molber p however, noticed Nigar, and inquired about 
ititn from her daughter. When Ziba pretended ignorance, she 
stepped out and pul him through a catechism: What was his 
name and profession, why had he come there? NigSr answered: 




jSj 

r* 


jSjJ!) 


r 1 

OjUJ 


r 




># !i rj~” 

V* 


1 j LdJ 




."h! J JJJ 

jl 

l J i r> & ji” 

jl 

'~S* 





(Jljj 

i£jz* 

r j i ^-£ 1 ” 


Jj jA Jti' j* j 

CO?*-*- V- 

vSJ; 3' -t-i 

cH j**- <*” 

• fjh jaa -v~* I I-4C 

They invited hint in for a little while. Presently Nigar 
got up with a fervid expression of gratitude, and left, 

A little later he sent an otd woman to Ziba with a message 
lhal, he had heard of her incomparable charm and had come 
to HusnaMd, and begged for some tangible expression of her 
favour. Ziba, who had already been charmed by the person 
and fetching ways or this attractive stranger, confessed some 
interest in him, and even delicately hinted at her love for him. 
T^igar, beside himself with joy, sent a message 10 her father. 
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asking for his daughter's hand in marriage, Ziba's father* 
however, was doubtful of his intentions, and made it quite plain 
that he could not place any reliance on NigSr making his 
daughter happy. He. however, agreed to entertain his propo¬ 
sal* provided he (NigarJ fell in with his (washerman's) sugges¬ 
tion ? 

_j ^ h m | ^ I 

\jr^ ^ ]i j^i 

JUT j J J~-i J J ^ I 

-‘iW J j* J&J& 

/ JiS Sji. 

J-^Lt ji 

Niger’s heart sank* But love laughs at obstacles, and so 
he agreed to fall in with the wishes of the washerman. In this 
he was twice helped by Ziba herself -once while he was carry¬ 
ing clothes to the river-side, and then by her suggestion that he 
should put a gold piece in the pocket of each dress which got 
torn in the process of washing. This subterfuge won him 
favourable reports about his professional skill, with the result 
that the washerman at last agreed to give him Ziba in marring^ 

Nigar now lived In a world of dreams in which he and 
Ziba alone were the protagonists. Drunk with love and with 
happiness, he gave up all thoughts of returning 10 Rich. When 
his companions pointed out to him that they would be very 
severely taken to task if they went back without the caravan- 
leader, he gave them a letter addressed to his father, in which 
he set forth at length his reason for staying behind in Husnahuci; 

sji) 

rv 

lj ^—*. ^jJ y:—i j 

j Ajijljl g^j^i -1-J j 
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J-H J j 4fjT j 

*Hi> '■»!} 

r*j t/si yi* i 

r*^ j* j 1 j jt 

,>■ s-r~ 7 lj lJj 
J j t jlf jT,* *=*J jl if 

<j*j j - L " 

jTj* ij *z^sif &\ ^ 

fj*“l 3 J^ j-*Jj 

r^ / i nJJLH 

X^i ^dj ^ £ jl iSj^. 

AijL, j^\ J^i aT 

Loaded with grain, the caravan returned to Kick. When 
the new leader handed over Nigar T s letter to the fiiihcr, the 
ruler was very much grieved* and set about devising means to 
ensure his fNigSfs) return to Ketdv At last, he sent for a 
number of servants, who were not only crafty and brave, but 
also capable of shadowing people without their knowledge. He 
directed them to leave at once for Husnlbid under the leader¬ 
ship of one of his $ms* He pointed out to them that they 
would meet with his extreme displeasure if at all they came 
back without Nigar. 

When these men arrived at Husnabad, they rented a house 
in a lonely spot, and moved secretly about the town. One 
dark midnight, when Ztb§ was fast asleep, the leader of the 
party told Nigar that he had come all the way from Kcch to 
meet him* and begged him to spend a night with him. Nigir 
who was deeply attached to his brother, and could never enter* 
tain any suspicion of treachery from him* accompanied him to 
his residence. There he was generously plied with a delicious 
intoxicating potion. Nigar soon lost all consciousness or the 
world. The villainous brother had him placed helpless on u 
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camel's back, and rode away with all speed towards Kech. 

I a the meantime, Ziba woke up and found her lover gone. 
She went out in search of him, and presently arrived at the 
temporary residence of her brother-in-law. She found the place 
deserted. When she learnt of the hurried departure of the 
Kedi tenant, Ziba felt that her lover had been spirited away. 
Broken-hearted, and unable to bear up against her separation 
from Nigar, she followed the track of the camels* foot-prints. 
In her bewildered and anguished wanderings, she crossed many 
a desert and many a mountain, and endured untold hardships. 
Hungry, wild-eyed, with the pitiless sun blazing down on her 
from a hot and coppery sky, thirst tearing at her throat, she 
pressed on in her search for her beloved in the fond hope of 
coming upon him one day. Often times terror would grip her 
heart and cold waves of panic would shiver up and down her 
body: 

aji (j- jl jLs 

Cj* i - ufejjiy 

u- 5 fjC 

iH ii j i ' ' 'f* jl L lyl 

j? S <JFi 3*" 

-sty 

# * * 

*s—'I Ji y- a 4 j j'j* p^* 

I jstf jl 4J- jl Aj 

jib Sj ij i j* 

j4 J .H t/" J j lr* 

jU lj *LI ijT ijt & iy*~ 

crij- jV 1 * r J ^ P* <J J 
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^ fje*- 2ji £\ 

JjU-J Ji\j /j 

* * * 

}*~Jt .* Li ,ji- j' jjjJ 

j-V' ut' j±> jd 

J jiji" 

(ji*T jij j ■ | fl l 17 lijj 

Ai last, she lost all traces of the track she was following. 
Panic seized upon her, and she was afraid - afraid that she had 
lost her beloved for ever. Presently a shepherd of the locality 
happened to see her. A wave of pity surged up in his heart at 
the sight of her bedraggled beauty, her forlornnws and atoneness: 

***- ,*=**• J 3 (Jj '-TjU 1 u~i 
cA! a* iJIhi j 

,ji£~ jjj 

*=-** j&j jj u, jT . 

<SrfJ *Jjj* 

^ r <jT 

Jjb j (jj-i-*-* -iji 

J J ,J (J- 1 * J Cr— 

C^*. I J Li J J 4 SjU j* 1 

J j>“ J 4 

f J r* 

f-* tJ^ 1, 1 -^ 0 ^* -^^4^ 

He approached her and persuaded her to tell him her 
story. Ziba spoke out of the very depths of her grieved and 
constant heart : 

<SjS 3 ijjT OJji & j' j 1 ^ 

<£h» a ^ 
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* ■ p-“l J * ' • ! ~ ijjjj •> J 

fj* 1 Jf*-.OV j' '-V 




Jli J^AJ Oj lir 



[>* 


^i u .j® 





-LjJJ jL± -JfrL-J jl 

<sjh 

jJ J jJ IW 

S*}-^ L^ j 



ol\ix pzx$* 


jL ^ *L. ^ 

J-: <X j 

ti fK - 


jj ^ Li 





,vff J 5 

f**J J-* 


,$ r jj IjvjJ 






*-4 j.3 

j 1 J^* 

■L, Lj 


JkjF J —> 

ji ish j s_£^ jjj ; j fj— 

lJ^aI 1 ij— V 1 J J 

Her great loving heart broke at East. But before she died, 
she passionately adjured him to deliver her dying message to 
Nigar* if ever he should come upon him : 

fV fP i* ■* AL -j- i: 

^JT U- jA fjT 

,*j j* r*j ^ i' v 1 vf 

Liidj i_^> e I j j 

jJ 2jp± ^L*- •* Aj Ai 

CJfclj ^jfLi *-bil L j 

Ijj-iE* aLJ i^^-L ^l>. 

six p}± tjLiS' ^ 

Deeply moved by this story of an unhappy and star- 
crossed love, the shepherd reverently buried her body, and set 
himseir to praying and watching over the grave of this benight¬ 
ed girl. 

When NigSr recovered consciousness, he found himself in 
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his father's house. A portentous sense of disaster lay heavy 
upon his heart. He realized that his brother had played him 
false; realized also that he had lost, perhaps for ever, the sweet¬ 
heart who had, for a very brief time, filled hb life with sweet¬ 
ness. Hope flickered and almost died within him when father 
had him placed under strict surveillance. Shrewdly, he pretend¬ 
ed to accept his fate, and when opportunity presented itself, 
slipped away from his father^ house, and made for Hnsn^bad. 
One evening, on his way to Hu&nabad, he came upon a cottage 
near ZTba's tomb. When the old shepherd, who had buried her, 
learnt that the stranger was none other than the Nigar for love 
of whom the unhappy lady had breathed her last, he delivered 
her dying message. Nrgar listened like one in a dream. Clouds 
of darkness seemed to pass before his eyes. Overcome with 
anguish, he sighed deeply* swayed and dropped down dead. 

According to the poet, there are several versions about 
Nigar's death; he has, however, besides the version given above 
narrated only one of them in the following words 

Arriving at Ztba’s grave, NigSr prayed to God : 

^'liT *j 

<Jj^ (jf U. j! 

;ui j-u > ^ jr 

and the result was 

Jflk ^ jji hJ'U. U aT 
I J j J J 1 I^L jJ 

The poet Rc*/5i, in the romance Zibd Ntgdr, has tried to 
imitate the illustrious Jami. He has succeeded to some extent 
in so far as the simplicity of style is concerned, but his diction, 
on the whole, falls short of the grace and eloquence that charac¬ 
terize the work of the latter. The episode, as narrated by 
Re£fili ( tallies, except in a few particulars, with the popular 
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local version of ‘Sasui Punun’ given in the Tuhfat'uJ-Kiram, i 
(written about one hundred and ton years after the composition 
of the above poem). According to the author of the Tuhfat'ul- 
Kiram: 

L The washerman had 500 apprentices, some of whom 
saw the box floating in the water and took it to their master. 

2. In order to make it easy for himself to win the washer¬ 
man’s daughter, the prince, of his own accord, apprenticed him¬ 
self to the washerman, 

3. Sasui's (heroine’s) passionate love for Punun (lover) 
excited the jealousy of a goldsmith’s wife whose advances to the 
prince had not proved fruitful. She almost convinced him that 
his sweetheart was ’leading him up the garden path.’ Sasui, 
however, proved her innocence by passing unscathed through 
the customary ordeal by fire. Soon afterwards the two were 
married. 

4. When the ruler of Kech got news of Punun’s marriage 
with a washerman’s daughter, he sent his other sons with ins¬ 
tructions to bring him back by hook or by crook. The princes, 
accordingly, set out for Bhambhor, the place of their brother’s 
beloved, and stayed with their brother as his guests. One night, 
while Sasui was asleep and Punun lay drunk, they placed him 
in a litter on a camel’s back and hot-footed it back to Kech, 

5. The shepherd, who met the forlorn lady during her 
wanderings in search for Punun, was entranced by her beauty 
and started making love to her. Sasui, to gain time, begged 
him to get her milk as she was almost dying of thirst, and, while 
he was gone, prayed that the earth might open and swallow her 
up. With a deep rumble the earth parted, and Sasui disappear¬ 
ed into its bowets, like Sita of the Ramayana. 

6. After the parly returned to K£ch, Punun, sickening of 
his separation from Sasui, rapidly grew worse. When all efforts 


|L| voi. in, pp. 23 - 2 ®. 
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lo save his life proved unavailing, his father asked his sons to 
take him to Bhambhor, and bring him back with his bride. On 
his way to Bhambhor, Punun was drawn to Sasui’s grave. 
When ihe shepherd, who had buried Sasui, related to him the 
tragic tale of Ms sweetheart’s death, he threw himself on her 
grave, and passionately called upon Allah to make it possible 
for him to be united with his beloved in death. His prayer was 
answered. The rocky ground split; the fond lover entered the 
coffin that held his beloved, and found in death what life had 
denied to him. 

The romance of Sasui and Punun has been composed in 
Persian verse by many a poet of the province. Or these, how¬ 
ever, only the names of Mir Ma’sum Shah "Nilmi” and Qatfi 
Murtarfa Sorathi, a resident of Khatyan (near Hyderabad}, are 
recorded in the Tuhfai'ut-Kiram. The former wrote it in the 
Mathtam form entitling it Htutt wa-Naz, while the latteT is 
said to have rendered it “in a novel style” during the reign of 
Muhammad Sh5h (1719-48 A. D.) 

MIR ABUL-MAKARIM “SHUHUD” (d. 1073 A. H./ 
1662-63 A. D.), son oT Amir Khan of Thatta, was a saint and 
an erudite scholar. In spite of his affluent circumstances and 
high social status he himself used to go to the market to make 
purchases. One day, when his father chided him on this 
account he replied, “Why should any one fee! ashamed of follow¬ 
ing the practice of the Holy Prophet?”, i 

Once Qadi Ibrahim, the Amin’ul-Mulk of Thatta and the 
distinguished commentator of Nizami’s Makhxaful-Asrar, invi¬ 
ted Abul-Maklrim to dinner. At sunset, the QiUfi ordered his 
servants to light (he candles, using the word JjjjJ with fat'ha 
over the first letter. Abul-Makarim corrected him, saying that 
the first letter should have kasra. and natfat'ha which is in¬ 
correct. The Qadi, who was himse lf a very learned man stuck 
{]) Maqtilaluih-Shu ar&. "" " ” 
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to his own view and said that the word JjA* was of the 
measure of Jjiij (handkerchief). Mir SShib pointed out that 
Jj ji. too had kasra below its first letter. The Qarfi was very 
much surprised. After a long discussion, they referred to die* 
tionaries and found that both the words had a kasra below 
their first letters. 

According to his own statement, the poet possessed over 
500 books dealing with different literary and technical subjects, 
and had studied them so well that he had almost the whole of 
their contents on the tip of his tongue. Besides a Diwan of 
g ha~a! s, he composed a Hwthnflwt entitled Pank!iann-i-Suleinan t 
the well-known love-episode of SutSman and Bilqis- Unfortu¬ 
nately, before he completed the romance of Sayful-Muluk-wa- 
BadVuj-Jamal lie died at Sehwan and was buried beside the 
mausoleum of Lai Shfihbaz Qalandar. The following chrono¬ 
gram, composed by the poet during his lifetime, is engraved on 
his tomb, and gives the year of his death (1073 A. H.): 

U ^ j 

.sli ‘J? ij=** 

In his ;watfuiowi, referred to above, the poet gives a char¬ 
ming description of the mango * its form, taste and colour. 
Here are a few lines: 

c—1 q>>- -tT (Yi /' 

—-1 OjA 3' 

JCi oj) fjf jl j 

i_y ,-J V j ^ j 

jh j£± Li) J*J jt*—* 

c-i JL Ja 

ajj Cf .O ^ _ _ 

(1) This piece wid the two which follow tmvc besti Laicti front thfi 
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J J art f *j+ 

>' !) jJjT jjr 

Adam, the first man - God’s vicegerent on earth - is recog¬ 
nized as the unique interpreter of the Divine Purpose in creating 
this Universe, he being the recipient or the divine boon 

J iji—*Vl But his merit is contingent on the pleasure 
of the Omnipotent Lord. The post has beautifully expressed 
the idea thus: 

poti** it' /r*i j j pi /a 

uri _>*- 

f*t jffj J f** j |«j1 —ij jfe 

The several species of the vast mass of humanity - the 
high and the low, the master and the servant being under the 
control of the Celestial Power - are dependent upon one another. 
The poet aptly illustrates the point by reference to the hour¬ 
glass : 

jj- j hb j! j_Su xJL»j jbl 

iU4lj 

lXJj w—ijJ Jtz&a 
Ji ■$ M J® ‘u** *J-i ui' H 

MUHAMMAD BAQIR “JUYA” son of ‘Abdur-Rauf 
was the son-in-law of Abul-Fat’li Qibil Khan - Mir Munshi to 
Prince ‘Alamglr. Towards the end of his life, after he took to 
mysticism, he, in a mood of renunciation disposed of all his be¬ 
longings and spent the rest of his lift in prayer and seclusion- 
Occasionally, he enjoyed the company of Darwishes, and his 
noble and dignified bearing won him the title of “Shah" He 
had a natural gift of poetry and has left a Diwan which speaks 
highly of his taste and accomplishments.! He pictures the 

(I) Bis biographical account and verses are reproduced from the A faaiUi- 
twthShu'ara. 
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workmanship of God as under: 

■j 'SJJ jj& ^Jj* 1 

ij au!T Ojj 1 aT 

USjs! j *J Jj ' ^ 

Ij o* j*~ ^ <£*** 

oL^>l c*jt£ jl (lll—i iSj - 
Ij ,je£j L?l# Jji* ufijA &Jtyj~ jjl- *s~ 
yt*' 1 Jji ijH jjljtA* 

Ij .T ^-iLi jLil ul h*. i U-J 

In the following lines he describes himself as a forlorn 
man who has been so completely cut off from his native-place 
that he cannot even find a messenger to carry to hts country¬ 
men the news of his pitiable plight: 

*4 > j' J**- CrV (•**>■ 

?Lt jhj t L* a*U iji *5^1 f 'lj j*. !t 

In fact the whole poem, From which the above couplet is 
taken, is charged with the pathos and nostalgia of the exile* To 
quote a few more verses : 

U jjj U> ^ ij- j“ ilj* 1 

L* y _^li jf* ->-ib 

tSUl jl ^ 1- *S“^j* 

L ,^5- jl Li-jJ y £\i ‘*)V > 

O'jV -tail y*ji 

L fy _fl - r—I A 

ells'jl tr’b O'ji* jiv- i-J <_W 
L* ^ , .r“ *H 0> aV 

inspired by the sanctuary of Ka'ba* which is built of stone 
and where the Muslim devotees assemble and pray, the Lover- 
poet makes for himself a bed of stone on the night of his 
anguish, apparently in the expectation that bis beloved may be 
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drawn to him for the sake of the heart's temple which his (the 
lover's) devotion has made a he residence for the beloved: 

oJ”" a! Us jl pjijui 

Ij yE^ ^ ^ 1 1| * ■ I ■ : ■ ^ j I ^ 

MULL A E ABDUL- HAKIM 4 AT A* son of Muhammad 
AfrfeJ Sabzpusb of Thatta, was a pious man and possessed many 
good qualities. It is said that for thirty years he devoted his 
nights to writing praises of the Prophet* HartJrat # AIT and other 
Imams, The reference is perhaps to igyZ n Lk£. ,J jJLJ which* ^ 

according to the “Abjad TP system gives 1101 A. H* as the year 
of their compilation. Here are a few r verses from a qosida 
containing autobiographical touches: 

ajuLI la*. 

eSj 1.}* j 

I J . ALftt L * J| OLa. 

J - * ^jl^j J - *" 1 ~|T-1 I 

j oUlu jjk- 

i^rWj j 6 ^ j iJa dJij *jb 

^>1 ji. -L: Loj ‘a^m^ 

^jL—l j J J-** j ("J 1 * 

Ojrfj LuiT 'ji'j* ^ 

3 1jLw? j oW c^jlj p 

L^" >**./- j 43 aAj O*" 5 ^ j' LI* 

*5-u*J jl a** fjlJ 

JUJ^ jl uL^u d>V 

Philosophising on the idle trends of human life* he admo¬ 
nishes himself thus: 

yjllk j- aTj; "JXL*** ^jU - 4 - a* 
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IS** f ! -> ** *i u 1 —^ jS' *t *i 
^ U iji j t *** J *** 

0»*-* v=* fe (r* Lf"' J J*- 
^jILjU JLT" +J"* ^jJ ir* } ji* 

—uiui raises a hue and cry against the oft-condemned awry 
“firmament*’ in the following words: 

JlSj&j i>' yiSCtaJ j ijUJ 

H j>*f UJ^ ,tr^ j d 1 " 

I JlA^ ujf jU sr^ j uU* 

I sSjtT j'-ij ji jJ* ,u“r* j 

Ijr ^ I w * } Jll 

I iSfj1 _j*j j 

(JU^ jl w*f jt 

iSjUrf j ^ jla&diL Jj *f 

* * 3c 

j4£ JU^l j! jJj j C ±JT 

tSjlfU*. £-.U j\ Cjj^ j!)ta 

J* f**"i I** j-^j jjfl—i 

sijtjT Jj jr^j- O^J {*i* ^JtU 

jljfj j>-j ^ J* A) *^Xi 

—<•*> • J: '“ [*-— 

'a+A» j»** jji *i^i 64* 

jj£ i*jij ^si* j*Tj aJ 
tSjUlT (jl* *,.*-» (jiij j * L r- 

jli* Jj Oj*- Jt*T _J-i jjl j<& 

tfj'jj *i Jfjjjtj* «jTjl*iL j 

* * 

J (/>*> A> 
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JiS' i-.'j i iJH-j 
iSj'j*- u-^jT JU- 

* * * 

jljJ* £tfj uv 31 * jlTJ** 
iSjS'jt yijT Lt*'j** jj jl 

(J*W 

JJjlXjJlj ^i->. » - ti — 1 Jh»J i. ft 

jLji j' J oUi JJL.j ^ j! 

tSjL-j jfi _ f >j« *Jj j J jj& 

jIaj* y^iSs! MS' 

^j I JLfcli Jfi 9 h- JcJ 

Uj Ji^ £ I (_&V wi* j 
Jjijj>- *t-j i^S' 

f ii. 

^jU V>b» OjJ 'tSi'j j lj* 

l!j! *S~ ^i)j» jkf 4 j Use 

iSjlkt ar* LUai j 

" -il HI *J1 H » 

tSjli j j*i Lki jlj XjI 

According to the author of the Moqiiilush ■ Shuar a he 
composed about 100,000 verses, which won him considerable 
fame* He also composed a Diwan* which, according to the 
poet’s calculation, contained over 10,000 couplets: 

OTC*T fuHfsFui-klrOm^Vtir EH, p. 340; — 

■Sj b O? jjl>- J Ulji> -fc* 

The Matcmeal ii corroborated by Qaltch Be® (Qadim Sindh fa SitOri, p, 29) 
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J I j-i ■ J \ i _ ■ r i!j^ J WjLj: I J ^ 

but which, as a persona I examination of a complete copy of 
the manuscript shows only 6 + 4S0 couplets. 

Hh poems are rich in metaphors and similes and are in¬ 
stinct with the devotional spirit which generally characterized 
his life. How beautifully and with what a perfect sense of 
rhythm and of beauty of words has he expressed the idea of 
“know thyself and ye know God": 

^*Vi j ijf ij*. ir-U* *£l 3 

j f ji *j ^ J jk* 

The play on the words and Ijljl is particularly noteworthy. 
Hi 5 piety is also illustrated by his utterance: 

—^JUT" J* J (jail* L* 

jj -t*. U fjUlj*. 

It further expresses beautifully the grand idea of ‘Resignation 
to the will of God\ and has a parallel in Tennyson's: 

if Gur wills arc ours* to make them thine". 

The poet had a keen sense of beauty, In the following 
picturesque verses he insists that the eyebrows of hi& beloved 
are two hemislfchs, and that each joined with the other becomes 
a beautiful and harmonious distich: 

There is a pun on the words and which also 

mean s a house' and ‘one flap of a folding door' respectively. 

In the follow ing simple and choice words the lover-poet 

speaks of the Divine Sculptor* who fittingly sets the idol of 

sorrow in the lover's pining heart. The lines suggest both the 

0 ) Maq&latmh-Shii i * m r & 

<-> A Persian MS. copied by NandumaL 

(3) Atl his verses, except otherwise shown* are selected from Diw^n-i^Atd, 
and few scattered leaves of a Ms: 
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depth and steadfastness of his Jove in a fine simile : 

y "gl* (J4* Jjl 

After comparing his Jove-smitten heart with the tulip 
which is known for the black spot in its centre, the poet con¬ 
soles himself with the thought that the dark spot (suffering) in 
his heart is doe to his passion for his beloved's (black) tresses: 

LU*Jj kZ-iii 

|j^« j* p I J *JV 

The shadow cast by his beloved's cypress-stature exalts the 
lover-poet no less than that of the famous phoenix - the auspici¬ 
ous bird said to prognosticate a crown for the head it oversha¬ 
dows ‘ 

k j ^ ^ _ Jj- i f j- j* ^ 

a l** jl IjJ jpj jl 

The resplendent beauty of the beloved's face far outshines 
the sun's, for while the latter merely lights up objects, the for¬ 
mer, apart From dazzling its votaries, has the power of transfor¬ 
ming a mote Into a sun. This Is what the poet says: 

ij-£ ^ jJ JS» wll#T 

k-ilxil *jS j* lJ S^ j 

The Iover T s heart which is wholly devoted to his beloved, 
forms fit company for madness. Says Shakespeare ; 

" The poet, the lover, and the lunatic 
Are aU of imagination compact”. 

Staunch love makes the lover oblivious of all else inclu¬ 
ding his personal self, and in the eyes of the world3y-wiso such 
an infatuation is little short of madness: 

^ JL*. b Jjt 

b *T jlju 
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The ardent sighs of the lover, which are supposed to be cap¬ 
able of moving mountains, produce no effect on his rock-ribbed 
beloved: 

yL' lj J-i j 

1 iyZ. 4»jT iJ'-b «T jl 

It seemes the poet lived to a good old age but, on the 
whole, he was not a happy man, nor did his compositions win 
him the fame he expected: 

‘‘Lite’* ^1 ^ jjl»- j 

J <£M J c?js* ■> 

* * * 
jly* giAtfjJljja cjL»! 

uy5~l c~-» lj jtf. j j J &' 

He was passionately fond of his native-place (ThattS) and 
would not leave it, even though some of his fellow townsmen 
made it hot for him: 

tyiMaii 

He laments, as follows, his bereavement of contemporary 
poets, viz,, *AH Muhammad "Safai" of Nasarpur. Mulla ’Abdul- 
Latif "Qaysar" of BadTn, his brother Mulla “Salami” and 
4 i ShaKkarr T of ThatlS: 

<S-i jA Amu]I ji 

MEHTA CHANDRABHAN, bearing the pen-name 
" 'Ajiz” is one of the oldest Hindu poets according to the re¬ 
cords of Persian poetry in Sindh. He lived in the later part of 
the seventeenth or the early part of the eighteenth century, as is 
apparent from the Moq^atush-Shu’ara (written in 1759 A. D.J. 
He came of a respectable family of QSnungu stock living at 

(fj MaqMtusk-Shn'ari. 

(2) Ibid. 
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Schwas. It seems that the poet was not wdl-placcd in life and 
had very few friends. He complains: 

^jLp ju± *S~ L g*il 1 

-U5^ j5j jj Eij jl 

f* ^jp - 1 j Oj^r *jb* jkf >* 

Some of his verses breathe a feeling of unrelieved pessi¬ 
mism, g, g, 

Oj± jl 4 ^> 

wij iJb j V T ^tLjC jl Jfjf 

jj^ jaU L <_X^ Ij 

j v/ f** *ojj* o^l 

* t ltf‘ tt J '7 ■ ^ * ^^- 

jl v>, J g£j3 fljL J ^ 

Jiu p* ^ <>^l 4>lj i_£i jG 

^Urf ? 

0^-j iji I UjhtOki b jT tJJJ 

J* jl tjpiyi J jJ LjijHt jj c—i 

But the dimax of his pessimism is reached in the conclud¬ 
ing distich of the poem: 

F OUJ jji Vj5Ci 

l^Jj jl _j <j£j +X jl L* rUi XI pzX 

Although the poet’s expression Ui JLi ^ is not a happy 

one - he has overstretched his imagination in his portrayal of 

the world having ceased to exist {albeit for himself) - it is clear 

that life held no charms for him- Enmeshed by misery, and 

afflicted with deep and unrelieved melancholy, he fancied that 

the world did not exist for him. He seems to be conscious of 

0 ) This and the following, pieces of Ctiandrabhin's poetry are taken from 
it Persian MS copied by NandumaL 
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an immense burden which seems almost too heavy for his 
shoulders. The sense of utter weariness and despair which in¬ 
forms his poem, reminds us of the following lines of Shelley: 

M ( wish I were like a tired child 
To weep away this life of care 
That I have borne and yei must bear 11 . 

ilT Ajiz” believed in con ten uuent. He was a man of unflin¬ 
ching faith in the power of prayer and spiritual meditation, and 
consoled himself with the following: 

trli yi* yL j trt? jl jy** 

cSjh Jul ^jU #jJw j; IT 

J* /I JJU ji* (jjT c-J4 Ja 

jliT *T/ ^ yj v* j 3 

jj *Uif L dJua 

JUST lUu* *5^ jA 

u'Jij j J J ) *i 

JL. j utjji tfijt / 

JiS' ly jil jL-^f ^je^*** 

j±3« jjj j* jj-i Ujj jT is a verse of 
a philosopher-poet. Obviously the man who is oblivious of the 
retribution on the Day of Resurrection, sins recklessly and is 
doomed to perdition. Says " ’Ajiz ": 

jr*=f iil t A hi tf'yj- j 1 

itf” jS*CyJl uui >ijL 

He had one son by name SHEWA.KR.AM. The latter 
inherited the gift of poetry from his father and took “MukhUs" 
as his pen-name. He died when he was barely nineteen. The 
following couplet serves as a sample of his poetry: 
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lj (jltf oJyb jl 

b H^ljJuU j 

CHLMNI Is a lady of the Mughal period whose one coup¬ 
let has come down to posterity through the Maqdfatush-Shiiard. 

She was the mother of Ha bTbu I lah (a descendant of Qasim 
Khan "Namakln”), who is recorded to have served as the 
Fourth Assistant in some school and was a companion of 
NawwSb Mahftbat Khan (d. 1722-23 A. D,)< 

Her only couplet* as mentioned above* hi 

^ ji > JQ j 

1 — ^ j* j' ijXt j? 

SHAYKH ’ABDUL-GHANI (d. 1135 A, H*/I72M3 
A, D.) son of Makhdum Nur Muhammad of Thaiti was a 
contemporary of the Mughal Emperors Aurangzib and Famikh 
Siyar N and served as an important functionary of the State as a 
verifier of valuable documents* testifying to their genuineness 
with his signet. Many scholars and poets of bis time (e. g, 
Qamanid-Din Hi ’Ishrat") profited by his company. It is said he 
composed a bulky Dtwan w but only the following few verses 
from his pen are available in Maqdtdtush-Shu'ara ; 

Jji L_i 5v^ kjlj *-XCi c> 

JfLrf j&°ji jv* oLi* 

* # * 

Ji jj jjLi U 

J*^J J ^ j** J jJ j _jl*r 

lj j *jf* p? IJJ 

^ >■ J J-lftji jl 

*#Jbi ji jTl U. 

(1> A/tJ if lJllJj kjA - w ' err J. ~ 
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SHAYKH MUHAMMAD "RE£>A" (d. 1M3 A. H./1730- 
31 A, D.) originally belonged to Thatta but lived generally at 
Bakhar, which he adopted as his home. He was with NawwSb 
A’zam Khan during the latter's attack on Shah Tnayat Sufi of 
Jhok ( a village in ■ta'allttqa* Mirpur Bath or 6). In the follow¬ 
ing few verses the poet has drawn a fine picture of his heartache, 
the triviality of the fragrance of the proverbial deer's navel, and 
the captivity of the celebrated cypress; 

L j jif j -Li jfcT L jjJ'i 

-'“4 <-*ll ja .V4»- 

aii t5.)L»j Jl£ JujU- Ja LI xi (.SlL^ 

* * * 

c—I *-l*L XL i^aljT aj p* j j 

L &- jAiE c I I i f * 

Here is another specimen of his poetry; 

ItjL f*—! "*ad jljj jf" 

l^lt l£1a J *j_i ,jU. (j Jay'ij 

jl fwii" *JCLjL1 

! tSl* [»" iji# 1 oXi q! !? .-s i jju.j L 

MIR LUTF "ALf KHAN, alias Mir Muhammad Shall’ 
“Himraat” (d. 1144 A, H./1731 A. D.) was Governor of Sindh 
from 1713 A. D. to 1716 A. D. He was both an able ruier 
and a great scholar, and is known as the teacher of Muhammad 
Muhsin, a renowned poet of the Kalhdra period. Unfortunate¬ 
ly - apart from a few distkhs which display the depth of his 
thought and emotion, his sufferings and his attitude towards 
the world - the bulk of his poetic output is lost to us. To quote 
some of his verses; 

ti) Maqatofush-Shucira. Q 3 d]' found the fire! two con 

Maq$wiujh-Shu flrd + - 
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^ Uj ui ji jj 

L ^l_ps-* fre-* _(J” jj-* 

* * * 

j** 1 ^ Ijji ^ 

i^iU ji Ul ji 

* 4s * 

oU*-lj tflU. j! ^ jy 

This is what he remarks on his own name (or title as he 
puts it) Lutf ’Ail: 

jJ^ajjh jl Uj^i > 

ijkJ Jni 






CHAPTER II! 


THE KALHORA PERIOD 

THE Kalhoras succeeded the Imperial Agents first as 
governors (1700 A- D.) and then as the rulers of Sindh (1737 
A. P-), Soon after establishing their independence, they had to 
face the storming troops of Nadir Shah (1740 A, D,), Miyan 
Nikr Muhammad Kalhoro, the then mter of Sindh, could not 
muster courage to give a fight; and considering discretion the 
better part of valour, he fled to Amarkot. But Nadir's armies 
pursued him thither and captured him alive. He was, however, 

granted pardon on condition that he would pay an annual tri¬ 
bute of twenty lacs of rupees to the Persian monarch, in addi* 
tion to an initial fine of one crore of rupees. 

In 1747 A. D,, Nadir Shah was assassinated, Finding that 
the new sovereign, Ahmad Shah AbdUi, was engaged in pressing 
problems at home, Mtyan Nut Muhammad thought it worth¬ 
while to evade the payment of the tribute originally fixed by 
Nadir Shah. Offended at this, the Afghan monarch sent an 
army to Sindh in 1754 A. D. Niir Muhammad was defeated 
and fied to Jesalmir, where he died of quinsy. Then ensued a 
fratricidal war for the throne among the late MiySn’s three 
sons - Murad Y5b Khan, Ttr Khan and Ghulam Shah. It 
spread over a period of three years till in 1758 A, D, p Ghulam 
Shah succeeded in securing a "sanad” in his favour from the 
Afghan potentate. After a Teign of about fourteen years. 
Ghulam Shah died and rvas succeeded by his son, Miyin 
Muhammad SarfariSz Khan. The new ruler played into the 
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hands of crafty sycophants and scheming villains, and untago- 

nized his powerful advisers, the Tatpurs, when, “without provo¬ 
cation”, he put to death their chiefs - Bahrain Khan and his 
son, Sobdar. For this dastardly act he had to pay a heavy 
price, . Determined to avenge his grandfather’s death, Mir 
Fat’h 'AM Khiin attacked the Residency of the Kalhdra prince 
and put him to flight. The latter was, however, caught in the 
or! at Hyderabad and kept prisoner along with three other 
princes, MiySn Muhammad Khan brother of Sarfaraz, now 
ascended the throne; but he proved no better, with the result 
that the reins of government soon fell into the hands of his 
unde Miyan Ghulfim NabT (son of Miyan Ndr Muhammad). 
A little later, the latter was murdered. When this news reached 

the ears of his brother Miyan'Abdun-Nabi, he at once put to 

death all the claimants to the throne (the above-mentioned 
princes who had been in his charge), and cleared the way for 
himself. But he too was not destined to widd political power 
foMong. Soon (1782 A. D.) Mir Fat’h 'All Khan and other 
Talpurs met the Kalhoras in a pitched battle at Halani, where 
the latter were completely routed. Thus came to an ignomi¬ 
nious end the rule of the Kalhoras and out of the ruins of their 
rule arose the power of the Talpurs, 

The Kalhdri period, as noticed above, was unfortunately 
one of internal feuds, save in the days of Miyan Nur Muham¬ 
mad and to a certain extent his son, Ghulam Shah, when Sindh 
enjoyed a period of comparative peace and economic security 
Both of these rulers were men of parts, well-known for their 
political acumen. They encouraged enterprise and stimulated 
Industry and Trade. Agricultural prosperity too was a feature 
of their good government. The magnificent way in which 
M iyan Nur Muhammad entertained the large army and retinue 
of Nadir Shah-5,00,000 strong-for sixteen days, without a 
“symptom of scarcity,” is a clear indication of the agricultural 
prosperity of the country. The reign of his son Ghulam Shah 
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was even better. He built the fort at Hyderabad, and it was 
in his days, “perhaps on his invitation, that the East India Com¬ 
pany established a factory at Thatta”, which, later on, in the 
days of his son, Miy&n Sarfaraz Khan, was abandoned because 
of the political strife and disorder in the country. 

It is a sign!Beant fact that ihc KalhorS period in Sindh, 
though full of anarchy and bloodshed, is the most fruitful ip 
the production of literature, specially poetry. It saw a sudden 
change in the people’s outlook on life, in their thought and lite¬ 
rature. The stoical way in which the people bore the blow s of 
cruel fate marked the emergence of Sufism, which thence for¬ 
ward influenced iheir literature and way of life. The Sayyids 
of Bulri, who were already inimical to Shah 'Iniyat, the great 
Sufi of his time (because of his rapid rise to prominence), 
could not bear to see the spectacle of their disciples deserting 
them and joining the enemy camp. They, therefore, incited 
Nawwab A’zam Khan, the Mughal Emperor’s Agent at ThattS, 
to apprise his lord Farrukh Siyar, that the growing influence of 
the Sufi was a potential source of danger io the very existence 
of the empire, and that the sooner it was crushed, the better it 
would be. In this move they were assisted by the Palija Zamia- 
d ars and some Shaykhs and Pirs of lesser repute. Soon a 
royal mandate was issued, directing Miyan Yar Muhammad 
Kalhoro to proceed to Mirinpur (Jhbk Sharif), the renowned 
centre of Sufism in Sindh, and completely destroy the Sufis and 
their cult. Accordingly, the Kalhorfi launched a severe attack. 
The siege went on for full four months until, at last, finding it 
difficult to win, the Kalhoro chief made peace with the Sufi 
and under the guise of friendship, got hold of Shah ’I nay at and 
had him treacherously murdered. 

The records of Sindh are incomplete in many respects. Even 
a recent period like the Kalhoro rule has been so sadly nrglec- 
ted by the historians, both local and foreign, ihal there is hardly 
any material to shew the literary output of those days and the 
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mode of education. Most of die chroniclers are silent on these 
points. Capt McMurdo believes that the two languages in 
vogue in the eighteenth century Sindh were Si rid hi and Baluchi. * 
Dr. H. T. Sorley, who seems to have made a comprehensive 
study of the Sindh records of the Kalhdr£ period* also fails to 
make a dear and satisfactory statement in this connexion. We 
are thus left to base our conclusions on the internal evidence 
of the works of the poets who flourished during this age. The 
royal patronage of men of letters also must have gone a long 
way in encouraging the poets and the learned men of the lime. 

Among die ruling princes of the Kalhora dynasty* three at 
least - viz. MiySrt Nur Muhammad* Ghulam Shah and Muham¬ 
mad Sarfaraz deserve special mention as patrons of learning 
and literature. The first possessed a fine library which was 
destroyed by Nadir Shah* and in his Will left instructions for 
his sons to devote their leisure hours to cultivating the friend- 
ship of the learned arid the pious. = The monthly stipend 
which was given to Muhammad Muhsin (a poet of ThaitaJ, 
though meagre, points to Miyan Nur Muhammad's, interest 
in, and cneourangemcnt of Persian Literature. It was the 
patronage of Miyan Ghuliin Shah Ka]hero that inspired Mir 
f Alt Shir Qani f to write the History of Kalhdm period* The 
last {3. e. Sarfaraz Khan) was himself a poet of scholarly habits 
and a friend of poets like Ghulam 'ALL "MaddiHi” (his teacher) 
a nd TViabit 'Aii Shah (his Favourite con temporary}. Of the 
foreign poets who visited the soil of Sindh* Shaykh Muhammad 
’AH "Hazin' 1 , Muhammad Karim “ + Ashiq" Isfahfini and Mu- 
ham mad “NukUiat” are of considerable literary repute* 

The Kalhoru period* though very short, may, with ample 
justification, be characterized as the golden age of Persian 
Poe tr y in Sindh. The number of the p oets, and the quantity 

11) Journal vf ike Rvyol Asiatic Society for Great Britain and he fond Vol [ 
Part 11 (ISM) pp. “^3-257. 

(2) Mi> an Ntir Muhammad Kalii5r5: SfwuhOr *itt ■ Warty & t wc 
Hitkumai (Ms.* with an introduction by Sayyid * AN 'Muhammad Sh5h 
RaihidiX p. 5. 
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and quality of their literary output, bear eloquent testimony to 
the standard of linguistic and literary achievements of this 
period. Sindh produced o galaxy of poets, but the more not¬ 
able of them are Muhammad Muhsin, 'All Shir Qani’ and Mtr 
Ja nullah Shah - the first two belonging to Thatta, and the 
last to Rohn. Each of these poets contributed not a little to 
the development of Qastda. Apart from that, the poet Muhsin 
was the first to introduce Afarthfyfl fmonodyj in Sindh. Q3jii' p 
on the other hand, was a profound scholar, a master of exten¬ 
sive and varied learning; he remains unrivalled in the art of 
chronogram and can easily be taken as one of the great masters 
of Persian prosody. He has written about thirty books, both 
in prose and verse, some of which are of great literary and his¬ 
torical value. Mir Ja nullah Shah of Robri, however, excels all 
the poets of Sindh in his unique grasp of spiritual philosophy 
and soulful diction. 

But that is not all. The town of Thatta, which had in the 
past enjoyed the reputation of being the capital of Sindh and 
the haunt of the litterateurs, though now on the decline in 
respect of its material prosperity, continued to advance in the 
literary field. The native talent created such a love for Persian 
poetry that mush auras f poetic tournaments) came to be orga¬ 
nized. The healthy competition, encouragement and applause 
induced the so far ‘cloistered' Hindu poets to take active part 
in such contests, and they actually won a good deal of appre¬ 
ciation from their contemporaries. Subjoined is a brief selec¬ 
tion i from the compositions of four masterly poets, including 
one Hindu, who participated in a mush afar a held at the resi¬ 
dence of 'All Shir Qani'— 

Muhammad Panah "Reji"- 

f 1 ,* fj .jt-' 

Xi jJijj J J V^-st j Jj-* 

<l j Reproduced from ihc A# aq -Sifiu'errj. 
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Mir ’Ali Shir Qa n r— 

j J v^" J—_Ltil j Ij-t Ij 

J " 3 j J V ,J J^■> J* 

Lh w *I tfji" jl jJj «!j 

•*" ja?"j j* vb^- Ijjl 

J, r* ,*£ ^ j- Xjlj o ( jj £?* l-^-U 

•*-* Jp**j j J W *K’ gc* ^ 

Ghulam *Ali "Maddah”— 

l# *j Lv- t)_>^ jT 

jJ vis** oC*!jJi U 

J» jij lTjL. -U. Jjj oijli — 

Jj yl^l *AShfcjl ^ 

Munshi Shewakram “’Uland”— 

**“4 lj ij-p 

J5^i mT j±J* j( fj £? 

Other accomplished poets of this period were Naimuddin 
“ Uztat”, Mirza Ghulam ’Aii "Mu’min", Hydcruddln "Kamil”, 
Muhammad Mahfuz "Sarkhush” Balchand and Miyan Sarfarfiz 
Kaihoro. We now take up a study of their works and achieve¬ 
ments in chronological order. 

’ALL AM A MUHAMM AD MU’IN ALIAS MAKHDUM 
77MRO (1093-1161 A. H./I682-1748 A. DJ, son of Muham¬ 
mad Amin of Thatia, was a great Sufi, well-versed in all 
branches of learning and venerated for his erudition and 
scholarship — 

f> j> c-l, jJ &V> 

\J Jytv* ji — — ^yS“ (jrriU 

He was a disciple of Makhdum Abul-Qasim waktd Nurul- 
Haq Naqshbandi ofTfuma, and an intimate friend of Shah 
Abdul-Latif “Tdrik" with whom he passed much of his time in 
assemblies enlivened by spiritual song and ecstasy. Among his 
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students, many of whom rose liigb in life and enjoyed the posi¬ 
tions of Professors and Judges etc.* were his sister's son. Sayyid 
Najmuddln " 'Uzlat” and Maulvi Muhammad S5diq. and some 
oT the princes and great men of his time occasionally went to 
pay their respects to him. 

Though he devoted most of his lime to spiritual meditation, 
the brief output of his verse reveals his natural gift of poetry. 
“Tuslim” was his pen-name in Persian poetry- he also composed 
excel Sent poems in Hindustani under the mm de plume "BcrfgT* 
(Recluse). He has to his credit a long list of books, 1 most of 
which are in Arabic and deal with logic, metaphysics and mys¬ 
ticism. 

In the scheme of Cosmic Evolution, vanity humiliates, while 
humility elevates, a human being. According to Sa'di 

c—1 wiij \j iL. J i0J\ J*. 

The tiny seed deeply rooted in the soil (metaphorically re¬ 
presenting the trait of humility) eventually grows to the dimen¬ 
sions of a huge and towering tree. In the poet's words: 3 
j-JC* ^ 

1 :* ^ I J JijJ jn* 

(1) h Rtf'uJ-Gkayit (Removal ofThirsi) 

Dif&fai’til-Labih (Studies for the Intelligent), printed at Lahore in 
J A ■ D. 

3. Bahjai'vfrAttzdr (The Delight of the Eyes) 

4. A Ihujj&t r t*?-Jnf{yya (The Clear Argument J 

5 t fqJz'utAVasiidn (Arouser of Those in Slumber) 

tj. N&'ut-Ayn (The light of the Eye) 

7. (The Precious L e. Extensive Generosity) 

8. AhKk&w&Ufi Doling Flashes of Lightening} 

y, tfv'H.fthtbti S ayyid’rt-Bm har (Gifts of the Lord of Mankind S. e. the 
holy Prophet) 

10. Ateinqqus-SarlM (The Manifest Trut hi 

11. HMmh'U-Wejd (The Light of Glory Lq ihc Gift of 
Ecstasy) 

12. MiiiSrahiM^uTnhqlQ FT BurhSnf t- Taiblq (Su rc i. c. valuable Dialogues 

on the Proofs of Concordance) 

13. Rhdint ttl-r tfdSidl*iI-Arba' (A Treatise on the Four Elements) 

IL Rgf'irt-IMdf wai-Zahmot ( Removal i. e, Solution of Doubts and 
Diffkrul ties) G&minutd qu pagt 33 
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^Asadullah” (the Lion of God) h a title of Haifral f A0, The 
constellation Leo, to which has been assigned, by astrologer, 
the glorious planet of the sun - the brightest of all luminaries - h 
mentioned by some chroniclers in connection with the time of 
Hldtat "Alfs ascension to the KhiEufat, and Mu T in has beauti¬ 
ful Ey expressed the significant simile thus: 

oli^i j c*1i Jj2~* j J* 

^laJ J-r 'Ail j* 

DU oJb Jul 

In many quatrains* he has paid a respectful and very pathe¬ 
tic tribute to the memory of the martyr of Karbala (Imam 
Husayn}; here are a few of these: 

-Xl-Lst^ jJZ Af 1_^J Ja**. 

ai-b J Li C . ^ j— 

aif" Cm ai^ jTLi 

Ala* ^ oji j l-TUsi #T 

* * * 

i ^ *?* 1 

J* J j ^ 1,5 1 

CcnnnufJ/wFflpd^ 

( 5, Wohdut'nl-Wujiid wal-Maajud (The Unity of Existence and the E^is* 
tent) 

Iti, J!(icJlicj J ul p - KufHyat-TabVi (A Trealiw on Natural Universal*) 

11, Al4bd£tt Ft Muhakamuft BaytkUr-tfatv&vi wa Ibnv’s-Saldh (Judging 
between Ao-Nawawl and Ibnus-Sarahj 
IS, At-Miifrtfuf Qintiya ‘Afa N&shlyat f U Qaduttfya (The continuous 
Downpour on the Scholia of the Qadlmlya) 
li). H&shiymuSkarh-i'Ziiiirti' (Marginal Notes on the Commentary of 
Zaun') 

20, Shi2fh4-DIwdft4-Hafiz (Commentary of she Dtw&n of HSfiz upto the 

riirfif njim,} 

(2) This couplet aud the tw^o succeeding quatrains of ' Atlanta MuTtl t are 
taken from DJwin Sobhraj's Manuscript Note-books, The couplet ai the 
end, however, could be found in MaQtffdl&xb-Bayfw-i-Karbalal* 
and - July 1^43, p. S4 F also, 

ID This and the ihiee succeeding quatrains have been gleaned from the 
B^yaz copied by Hafiz 'All. 
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Ji * 
$ 


<fv J 
* 


o4* j* ,ir^ JJ* tjr ^ 

,1— A^-JJ 

* * 

;> J j 

jj&i j ^ *rj* *T 

■‘iji ,6^ J» 

* * 

4aSf .r^ - t^ jj ^ 4,51 

Jj jt 

*»- Jj'J Sy* *=■**! ^ ( j | 

Jj^. iff <>3' ^J 5 

+ ^ ^ 

The sending conflict in the Universe is not a day, a year 
, r a century old. U sorted simultaneously with the mamfesta- 
ion of the Infinite through the phenomenal universe - the tram- 
ormationof the intangible Divine Essence into physical or 
icrceptible attributes - 


4j-j j }■ 


S~ 


JSf> ji ^ £} jt «-&j* 

^ j3 ala ^ 

j> J-4 ^ 

j iiJi tr=jr- 

From times immemorial, “^r and ‘MW’ have buffied 
c ingenuity of scientists and theologians. According to 
afiz, the mystery of the Universe is unfathomable; the most 
icient Vedas are also silent tm this point. In the depths of 
Citation, the seeker after truth, with the grace of the 
murshid’% is able to understand vaguely the sigmficance and 
xplanation of the Indefinable Essential Substance. Apparent- 
„ ihe Sufi-poet had some such experience when he said: 

j«jl J jLt djl ;b *•&+* /jr* 

Ojl *Ai U jjj U ' J L- 
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SAYY1D NAJMUDD1N (d. H60 A. H./J747 A. D.), ihc 
only son of Muhammad Rafi' Rit/awi of Bakhar, is the author 
of a Diwan in Persian and has to his credit a prose-work err- 
titled TuCrNama which, according to the distinguished author 
of Maqatatush-Shu'ara ranks higher than (Abu 1-Hasan) Nakh- 
shabi's work of the same name. In poetry he calls himself 
" ‘Uzlat”. He had five sons.* 

Beauty will reveal itself in a hundred ways even if it was 
deeply hidden or heavily veiled. In the words of Jami: 

£>>*» j! ^ 

The Universe came into being in all its multitudinous variety 
as a result of the desire of God - the most Beautiful, the highest 
and absolute conception of Bliss-for Self-expression, j^jCj 
(“Be" and it "Became”) is the significant text in connection 
with the coming into being of the Creation. And those who 
have realized the Absolute Truih shun the "self”, knowing that 
ihey are all but shadows or reflections of the One who alone is 
Real and Eternal ; 

J "‘ » J *t j oYj j-ijy 3 

L^lU. jj 

* * * 

jt ^ *r 

-Vy * k = l i Jl_>* Oj* 

And when the Divine Essence manifested itself in diverse 
forms and enacted the drama of the Condemned Devil, it gave 
rise to quarrels and bloodshed, and, like the tumutt of the seven 
blind men who fell the elephant differently, every one (sect, 
religion or seer) began to describe Him in his own characteristic 
way. Says the poet: 

(I) Ocncolojjical Tabks of tilt Family of the Ri4vl Sayyids ofuakhar 

(MS. p. 31) 

(i) The Text of -‘TJztelV' Verse* is based on the selection made by £>i*5n 
Sebhrij in bis MS. Note-books. 
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aj-tji jii ^ 2 j^i .Cr~* 

,'-..J U-j dJ- J-> J 

The heart that is pure, i. e, free from worldly desires, ■$ a 
fit receptacle for divine secrets - like a transparent mirror it re 
fleets Divine Beauty, But the requisite purification of the heart 
cannot be achieved without severe austerities and spiritual 
meditation under the guidance of a Perfect Master* 
gif jL.Ujj- ^ o4* ,vUJ i 

iif^t IJli jlp *~=“ 

jljjj ji 0^ j' <-*0 

Ai/-» "A*, iffi lT 5 ^ 

* * 

JjLULjj XiVf 

uUt If dy-fy 

*’ * * 

JL.J, ^r- 

ijlj jUj ft j— *" * ilt *9^ d' 

The lover and the beloved arc distinguished by their respec¬ 
tive characteristics of humility and coquetry. The poet has 
beautifully expressed the idea thus: 

jjl ijuj»T }U ^ j •) JJ— 
jili •JUji? jLi jjTU. j lj 

MUHAMMAD MUHSIN (1121-63 A, H./170940 A. D.) 
Hfl/od Nur Muhammad b. Ibrahim b- Ya’qub belonged to a 
family of silk-merchants at ThattS, He berefiited considerably 

from the companionship of Lutf'AH Khfin-'Himmat , and is 

said to have sought criticism of his poetry from Mir Muqbi! 
Isfahan!, during the latter’s slay at Thatta. He was by Tar the 

best poet ofThatth (at that time a renowned seat of learning!, 

and has to his credit the following six books: 
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1. 'Aqd-i-Duw&zdeh Gauhar (Necklace of Twelve Pearls) - a 

malhnawi in uyA»M written 

in praise of the Imams, 

2. Tiraz-i-Da\ish (Royal robe of knowledge)-* mathmtwi 

commemorating the birth of Imam Mahdt, 
composed in «Jj jj*- ^ >» j*h 

3 . Diwan-i-Qasairf. 

4 . DUvan-i-Shi'r. 

5. Mlhakk-i-Kamal (Touchstone of Perfection) - a collection 

of about 13,000 verses of different poets 
with his own contributions of 700 to 
800 verses dedicated to Mi van Niir 
Muhammad Kalhorb entitled ‘Shah 
Quli Khan’, 

6. A'lam-i-Maieitit (Flags of Mourning) alias Hamla-i-Hu- 

jfl.vwi ■ a watbiwwf in ,*)l- or 1 * 

containing about 10,000 verses. 

His poetry is characterized by the deep influence of “Ash" 
(Mirzi JatSl b. Mirz3 Mu’min-d. 1049 A. H./1639-40 A, D-). 
He received a monthty stipend of fifteen 1 * rupees from Miyati 
Nur Muhammad Kalhoro, which, though small, kept him quite 
contented. Among his distinguished pupils were Ghulam "Ali 
“Maddah” (the poet’s son) and Munshi Shewakram “*Ui3rid". 

The poet’s heart is a wonderland but he is not free to give 
vent to his feelings or emotions: 

fj'-s oW*j 4 s-£i jh ur** jij * 2 

The narcissus growing from the dust (grave) of the lover - 
victim of the beloved’s bewitching eyes - reminds the poet of 

( 1 ) MaqUUitwh - Shu’iim. . 

(2> All the verses of" Mutism," swept otherwise marked, are taken from 

Munitikkab-i-Kutfiyytit-l'Mtihsiti, 
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the wonderful and enduing eftee. of the beloved', cdUyriom- 
coloured eyes: . 

j *£'•} 

\j! Si) 4,4 ^ ^ 

His beloved dwells in a region beyond the bounds of earih. 

He is stirred only by the (soul-enthralling) ^oods ut u un¬ 
able to find the beloved’s mouth and waist: «» othtf words. 
f£Zx contact with the ethereal (heavenly) beloved .sun- 

attainable * y ^ j, flW ^ ^ ^ 

Love U a malad, of die heart: and a mere change of MW 
na. envtronnteut, . ,ay front town to desed - tatead of audgat- 
ing, accentuates the unfortunate lover s distress . 

^5 aa/ j3 -jljT i* 

jljt 'jM * siJ ^ .J*’ 1 * 

How extremes meet is expressed by the poet in his following 

significant couplet i , , . 

jljl 1j l*l> ^ SM 

JUl -i 'I i • - ta XSaft / 1 - 

[n another place he has drawn a vivid pen-picture of '‘rest¬ 
lessness”: .... 

j*i A* jo* >> > u 

vW” 3< 

The whirlwind reminds the poet of the distressed lover 

jjj ojlvj ^— ** ili 

: — *C. C-H * ‘ ul^ J 151 
Of his hopelessly bad luck, the poet says : 

& iiij* ji iF» ^ u 

3 jS L^aljX. j 3 j-* 3 
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The seclusion of the dark night is lighted up by his medica¬ 
tion of the beloved, whose Face is bright as the moon ; 

u-j jl Cr 4™ 

j* isjy 

The following verses portray the poet's experience of “Ishq- 
i-Majaz,” the object of his love being a Hindi) bd : 

i J‘** JjJ 1 y~i J** ^ 

us-^J 4 j 1 ? -> 

sjfp J &A* Sjij* 

vTjli j Ji A* 

“O'*” ufcjlf <JA J 

c-i- ALi L ^nr 

The subjoined simile is his own, homespun though it b: 

jb j! sJb- 

o-l *shil jUJd jj Jj-m ^.A «* 

The lover’s heart is focussed or his beloved, nothing else 
counts (in his eyes}: 

fj* 4 jiJ j-i y <?4ji' .ffi- j* 

3jj i^~ j> fj- fijf isi 

His beloved’s ringlets are a dangerous whirlpool in which 
the heart is caught and lost: 

jjC* oiilj Vi 

l—I iiUt Jj jj 

The lover’s dust and tears are sacred. Says “Muhsin”; 

jj j A~ uSUi j tTUi ^ Jt4 

j»T f>j >r*T j 

In the following verses, which remind us of Mirza Sfl’ib’s: 
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jl* oLh ji «r>s3 U 11 * jS) 

jJ, cjUtoj —=- ->-i *J> r ' u 

the poet assigns beautiful imaginary cause for the coming 
into existence of * g*- * and 

Ai &> a j j ^ r*^ ^ > <Jy 
■US g^" J ■‘afb t£' J j (/* 

* * * 

"i/jij lT^ tA JJ 

je J1 j *-i 

U-.T j Jjf i A *y, j>~ *Ki^T j 

Ai JJTbr j W gij*- ,v It- *t 

External and internal are two different sides of the picture 
of humanity (mankind). Verily all is not gold that glitters, 
and a receptive mind alone will respond to spiritual instruction. 
If the soil is bad, the seed as also the expenses and labour in¬ 
curred on cultivating it, are wasted : 

-—Dai 0>jT iSj^J ut*h Ij „J*' 

j— tjLui j' b j* y** 

The devotee of God should, therefore, be free from hypo¬ 
crisy : 

•“U v* J bi* J -»*i .•i's"? 

jjfT jU bji ‘»jje' ^ jk&t 
Long ago “Rgmi" complained: 

i-* aT jj f iT ^1 U, tsl 
C-~> A> J*li* grt 

There is deep pathos in the poet’s expression of his thoughts 
on this subject: 

^ <**) «Jbb 

^Li f.U» j ^ j 
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f JT >? tr*^ 1 

Elsewhere lie puts *1 severe restraint on his reelings and says: 

|W— jLh J * a j ,4 ^?* Sfc 

J *>■ OLr*J 

Egotism is the worst sin of mankind. The poet warns his 
fellow-brethren against it p and says: 

V O^-H jl 6**- 

tr^r 1 *^—Ji 5 >* ^ 

The passage of time puts the Tore-runner in the background. 
Says Muhsin : 

* *■*, * ji 

^ j s * ji|; & j- <a? 

As an aspirant For the realization of ‘'Lahut", the pod 
cautions the seeker, and exhorts him to rise like the sun above 
need of garment and habitat: 

i3j""- Ojf wibiT 
*-£l **JU j oi*j 

Comen i mem is u treasure. This is how the poet expresses 
himself: 

|i» *j!j jj jTi 

-^jbj <AL»js* 

LtS^ jl*3) ^ jl wJ 
jj fjj *i$M __ ^ ij2>^ 

In another place he says: 

wjW- _t~h ^ 

^ L* t5j4i u£H| L* UU-a 
■One breath it enough to efface me" says the poet regard- 

tl) s» k hanv/ar On • 
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ing his existence which is like a bubble in this sea (colossal 
raassj of dissolution : 

51 jj jj. aT j-? ,*j 


J'J- 


-VJH ^ L>*J (*< _ j*l 

jjJ (i. e, self-respect) must always be sought after, A peart 
devoid of lustre is less estimable than even a stone : 

Jilt jlf jt 

•W v' /“cr**” —^ i 1 ^ 

Growth or development implies struggle, and unalloyed 
happiness 13 not given to mortals - coquettish pride seats the 
mouths or delicate ones. The poet remarks ■ 

j j Jj j I tjji -5 1h 

*ji j- jjjj 'j 

The poet condemns misers : 

jJ J JL^J £*4 j 

/■ 4^1— F ur^ 3 

ij UU Ju*b.U j jjJ o^T ^ 

He compares them to flics and says : 

!j jh «-U ( ^ JJ 3* 

jLtf 6ljb* 6WL iJ X- j* ^ 

Muhsin gives a warning against the enemy's outward show 
of humility which is but a cloak that hides his deception ; 

^£_L* jSLp jl ^1 fMj* ^ 

L^i r»-pi jl j? 1 

* * * 


uU 


(>•J ^ 


*^s" ^ >»■ 


>j; j 


L aT 


Jili 


Ue-J J* 
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Of the Supreme Being, and his experience in the realm of file 
Spirit, ho sings: 

jh 3*- 

r*J V jt ^ 

fj'> ji JijL* r*»j 

(*a*T <JiU a5* 

Cleanliness is next to godliness. In ihe poel’s estimation, 
ihe physical body attains the purity of the soul when it is 
cleansed of impurities; similarly unbelief or heresy rums to 
Faith or pure devotion when it is rid of bigotry: 

3*“^"* ijl* -Lt JjJT ji 

3j *, > dU}l yl"JJjTjjJ • Oj^ 

Here arc a few verses* on “Spring”, and these may serve as 
an illustration of Muhsin’s talent in panegyric-writing: 

J*T 

jjl- Lm* C-*l ***&£■ 

b* ■m cm jjj jf 

jjli jj\y^ Jh^jH iSjfJ Of? 

Jjji arj** w tjf*****J jl JJlji 

jjf y '*Jj3 

jsJ ^ jljT 

jl^^Ls j>s*^ jta** jT (jij 

^ 0^-4 w—i Juj a5~ 

3JjT 0 ** JiV 

J]r~* JjT 

(tj Taken from MQQtiluiush-Shu'arii* 
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-LiU uU— JjT 

d" j 3 ^ ii-J- 

jl J£*f" ul-^lj 

Jjb jojUJ *Ll fj»s ^vMjL jl 

^JLu Jkl ^ 4 I* 

Jaj-j JjTjJ L-flLlf Aj d** 




^ A-~ 

-H- 

^ j Lai *j 

-4 11 J^J 



- 'tsi 

^ LJTT^ Oj* 




f>- ,L 


j juT *=mLI jr 

J^ 1 

Jtilf *T". 

l! — ^ | aSvjIj 




oUjI 

tW* 

Jt i>^ iAJj 


J-i- 

J 3V jj 1 

oLL* 





ojji 

£} > i 1 

Cr? OlUU 

jl *JV 


jLo^ x£f ^iT 

The following verses From a mwtAcrinmKU (Bvesome) of 
Muhsln are ia praise of Haefrat *AH: 

i 1 j-*t ^U 

^ J*- j* ^ ^ jr* 

j' js*i ^ ■■ jr 5 ^Ij^- 

? i a 5" ^jlJLa *tj f3^J CjVj flU 
jJ'cjU* *^U fAja ^ 

?j^j *i~~ w^UI *S~ ciLj wl 

?Aj* Ojj aS^ojUe- qJj 

j t ^ jSa ^ 

? aIj ^ c»«f Lt j a 

^Li-T" JU *1 rj j* *Z—^ Jb* * 4 -L]J 
y^-jU 4+* ^ V U ^ 

j c-d^ ^ j cdtj 

?ju 31 ^ ^-=r j£i />* ^ 
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£>'>** (js-b *VJ" 

uejj &J+ J C: 1 * fO™ 

JLijilJJi- wji IjT oULi- \gilt 


T £fl£» J CjJ IJ J^x 

jl _J5*J C«»r ^1 ' -*-t-° 


J ^ 


The poet was Shfa by faith; the following lines written in 
the style of Madina Muhtasham’s mrjV bond are a specimen of 
the monodies ( aJ~, ) he introduced in Sindh: 


Jkijj * Ji j (jl 

! .. j ■ J Lit 8 i 1- * 1 ~ ll ~ ^ 1 -*J 1 

■Art* 1 ^[j-rJSi <C«J «-Oi I ^ ! 

JlL JUlT~ ^ j i 

JiU Aiif ^ 3 -Ul jiL*! ^-jT 
*5"tS' ***> (jo 

J»jl jT W*I^ jlj»l lj J* 

•A-i jSjt jl j> _* O^jJ 

L-il £>lj^ ■jfl? 

A-t ^ m nLf~ J^-rj £*-i 

wLil J± ,>*** jJL jj 

j-i -I;?-*- Jj' ^ J* 

■d£ O^j-J Li ■ I W QJ J X-ijjHH 

Olj-J OjhIjT + #Jj j j jii 6j^ 

MIR* HYDERUD-DIN ABU TURAb "KAMIL” (d. 1154 

A.H./I751 A. D,) p son of Rarfiud-Din Muhammad “FidlT 1 and 

grandson of AbuFMakarLm +5 £huhad”. was the renowned 

Leather of the great poets lf Q5m' >T and “Reja" (Muhammad 

(t> For his biographical sketch Maq3(&tusk-Shua?a and fuhfat'&mrtm 
tVol. IIL p. 2ftW) have been consulted. 
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Panah)- He devoted most of his time to prayer and composi¬ 
tions dealing with the praise of God and the prophet- It is said 
that he entrusted two big manuscript volumes of his poetry to 
“Reja" for publication, but unfortunately neither of them has, 
as yet, seen the light of the day. 

The poet belonged to ihc Shi'S sect; 

JyU jl f 1 a,l ^ 

tj) j J- Jhji fjl ^ 

In the following lines, he likens the mole ott his beloved's 
cheek to a dot, and the eye to the letter J * and beautifully 
remarks : 

■ if*' OjjcJ jl *r- jySE 1 

jjjj Ujj jl J-fitu 

The fire of !ove is never extinguished; it ever keeps burning. 
Says the peel: 

jAj c—./ y £b 4)U* J j-i a 

Tears succeed where all other efforts faiL They are capable 
of moving mountains: 

jlsf }* Lr * 2 3 4 <Aj* 4 

jj J, (jift fj/' 

Contentment is the elixir of life and is highly spoken of by 
poets and philosophers for the reason that it sweetens and 
brightens life- Says “Kamil”; 

■jiC, jSi, <jU j*i lZ~s 

J&L> jttp ii. fw-* ^ 6U <-& 

(!) Baytid-i-Ridatrl. 

( 2 ) Maq3l3tush-Shu T af± 

(3) Ibid, 

}S m^and Se remaining verses of “Kimil” are taken from the Ma jtfhb 

tush‘Sku'ar$. 
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ir*J J W 

j^d t)Ujj i^m i ijL li 

Faith works wonders, and the man of God - the resident of 
the blissful abode of the holy - cares nothing about the worldly- 
wise who, despite their outward appearance of buoyancy t are 
steeped in the soul-corroding filth of selfish life : 

A^h _/ J ^ j ;L U I 

Ltkt- light and darkness, faith and doubt cannot co-exist. 
The poet, therefore* advises complete faith, for then alone can 
one come into possession of the unalloyed manifestation of 
Allah in the human heart: 

Aij i-£i j aJ *Si jl-a 
■ajj jl Juf IJbL 

If food and water are indispensable for the continuance of 
lift, contentment and other virtues are necessary for its uplift 
and ennoblement. Man may not Live by bread alone; but surely 
the loss of bread must necessarily render him weak, and ulti¬ 
mately hasten his death. Says the poet: 

^ S~ j*S~ wJtUi kjjT ^5" G 

_fJb& jl 

SAYYID MIR JAN MUHAMMAD R10AWI of Rohii, 
iakballus "Mir*\ (d- U67 A.H./1754 A+D») p also known as 
Mir Janullah Sh&h and Mir Jan Shah, came of the SuhrawardI 
stock. He was the best scholar of his iime P and even to this 
day stands unrivalled as a poet of exceptional merit. His pure 
and chaste style compares favourably with that of eminent 
Iranian poets. 

At an early age f he was filled with a passion for spiritual 
realization, and roamed far and wide in quest of the bliss that 
destroys the ego - the source of all misery and evil - and sets the 
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mind at rest- Mil's A/atlmuHi [often called Saqj Ndma) t a 
vivid record of the uneasy human, soul's longing for the haven 
of tranquillity, is instinct with the poet's personal feelings of 
sorrow and lament and diverse experiences, which fortunately 
culminate in his soul-lifting contact with the great spiritual 
teacher Shah 'Jnayat. The incident of the Sufi saint's martyr¬ 
dom is pathetically narrated by “Mir 11 in a qaitda, of which a 
few lines are given bdow: 

LjJ Jlji 

j* jl t£l i 

jl fiJjf jf k ; hUU 

,0f“' (J— & j- ^ Ai 

Jj-b j j~- j* j 

^i|J^ DlaiU jl 

JiiLi JU*. jJjI oUJ jS~ d^A 
Jbj b jS* (j±1 

^ J—j h l 3 »-j j trifA»lj|[f^Jljll j 

jlj uM> of 

C1L4 J JoLU-i (Jfc oUaU. 

J l5j* jjtjt j J CsVji- s_&h t>L*U 

j! ^ C-ifilt jlf ^j| 

j J *L jl oUU 

udjfe Ip- if A jT J ^ y 

jy ^ jbj ^ 

(_fjU jid u2£Lk ijX 

s J^ Ci^j HAi ij*j «-ry^ 

b (J* ^ C—U^i 

-UT" ijjjil (JJjjj j- ^ Jjli 

it is said that Sayyid Ifln Muhammad was at jh 6k when 
Shah ‘Inayat's adversaries decided to put him (Sh3h + Inayat} to 
death, and the latter unhesitatingly resolved to welcome it as a 
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martyr. The verse commemorating the deed runs thus: 

A4 bu JU JL: 14# jl* 

Ut *?■ W Jji o'/ _ A 

The poet Jan Muhammad was greatly respected for his pro- 
found scholarship p nnd his simple and pious life. He pre¬ 
ferred seclusion, and with the alchemy of hts spiritual bliss 
metamorphosed the lives of several devout seekers. He passed 
into eternity on the 5th of Rabrul-Awwal, 1167 A. H., leaving 
behind three sons. 

His £>jVd/j* consisting of about 2,600 distichs, includes 
ghazoHyya?* qasmd and two highly philosophic compositions - 
one a tarkib homf and the other a tarjVbmd. Jt opens with a 
sublime ode, every line of which is soul-subduing, and uplifts 
the hearts of the seeker to divine bliss :* 

ij 

H> fjl* jj! <-T } jToUil ai*>j wk- 

(*U> ^ ,JJj! 

Mj >- j- jW oy*i 

(ijTAfter hts martyrdom on the nth of Safer, 11*0 A, H,/1717 _ aTD.. Shah 
'Tniyat is said to have uttered about seven hundred verses collectively styled 
Bf Sar tffiina when his head wiis being taken on a spear to the Mughal 
prince at Delhi, but they are not traceable with the exception of the oft 
quoicd above verse, The author or Maqdldiush-Shu'ord ascribes to him 
the following lines also > 

Jii ^ gilST ^ al* 

j“ Ji ^ J y-* 

* * * 

Cj— \ jij-d j* jj 

jl; aT^ ln£t jS tSjf'j 

* * * 

ol *>**■ ,V* Cnifti lj 

(£y— O-^ i (jS Lii jljl C>J» 
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tSjbj* ^ 

Jlj jL, i£'j=< 

y ,f s >*** 3 1 ^ J J r^- 1 

! Ij *jLa yfO y=&J J^ ^ 

OJjT ^s*& j* Olilii-j 

Uj r jUi gjj £* **U* «J& 

^lF 5 ^ i-N^“ J 

11 ) fjUjTU » Ji* 

AlljjT ‘‘j-*" ,' i * fc 

tij (.jUi^r tiir ,J^ J'A 
The numerous stars twinkling in the firm a mem lend little 
appreciable lustre to the pitch-dark night; the abundant light of 
the sun, however, is different; and the poet draws his distinction 
between the two thus: 

ftei (**•• J j V s y$ <SJ* 

\j+ ijU- J$ 

In the following lines, he presents a grand and original simile 
by describing the sun, the source of all light, as a florid portrait 
of the holy lover’s (spiritual adept’s! foot reverentiallly placed 
by the firmament over its own head : 

i-l •s/'jy- 'j pJl* *£*' ^ 

jlLiU ^ jl Ol“' aj j—i 

The lover and the beloved are essentially one, the patent 
difference of physical perception being due to the illusion of 

duality: 

*i «JU Oj* ,Jj* ,?*s i' 

^IjJuA J***! \} 

^lii .icT jt* 1 't' 1 ?- / 

f i *Ajj jjli- v- k 'y ^ j* J- 

And the pure essence of all joy and life, the nectar of 
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heavenly bliss, is attainable by the human heart: 

fl **4* Jj Ji Cjl ,Ji- 

*Ajj jf ‘ts j* j i j 4* ol» O' 

The lover owes to the beloved whatever merit is his, just as 
the moon’s light is but a reflex of the sun: 

A* jt ‘V ,f V 4 ^ A Aft 

jT 3 jb jl J-t-i I-JM 

The diverse aspects or phases of the cosmic play cause no 
difference in the perception or mentality of the steadfast lover 
who answers to the description contained in the verse: 

J* *- r 

And the self-centred, self-possessed man to whom divine 
vision has been vouchsafed and who sees the Essential Self in 
all, and all in the Essential Self* Is not perturbed by the vicissi¬ 
tudes of life; he faithfully follows bis ideal always maintaining 
poise and harmonious balance, his mind unaffected alike by 
pleasure and pain. The poet has beautifully expressed this 
condition by means of an apt simile : 

?ijt-t uijli j*— 

If' o'jj Ij bji _ V T 

And just as the first flush of prosperity obliterates the 
memory of adverse times, so the attainment of union with the 
beloved effaces all traces of the pangs of separation and sorrow 
attendant upon it; 

(*V (J-i j ja* y ,J*J 

S 'jS^X5"A*. ^Cf***J * 

The esoteric teachings of all faiths point to God as the 
fountainhead and goal of human life; all else, including the 
choicest treasures of the earth, is but tinsel. And the priceless 
pearl of "divinity** can be had only through tireless search 
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within the ocean of the “self” itself: 

b J*'* (J* Afy 1 

tSj r J»* J* 

In the scheme of creation, man is assigned the highest rank 
of being the noblest of all creatures. The man thus referred to 
is the man who has realized himself and who is one with the 
Almighty. The superior status of such a man is eulogized by 
the poet as follows: 

■ 1 - v wti> jij Jj! sSJj 

V U- ji ^laT IjT (JU 

j-\j- J- 1 J l > ! 

mIj— A ~~ i 

jl efi ^ 

^—sh-JiT jJ b L^jLi—T 

jJ jKI f (jfti 

iz ■» j“ ob* * jt* 

Thus human life is precious because it gives us an opportu¬ 
nity for spiritual evolution. It gets too late for any effective 
repentance or reform when the end is near: 

jjLij ay- ir & ^p-i _jyj ji 

^ juT*» lj Ija j Jj s sij* 

In. 1 ‘yesterday” lies the seed of "tomorrow”; its period of 
gestation is the "present". We reap as we sow. In the words 
of the poet: 

. LU ollfi, jJU- (JL*I j 

ajVqj 1< Aaji (Jl»> j 

The Zephyr wooes in vain, its efforts at playful love-making 
are futile in a so-called flower-garden which contains no flower 
but is made gay with paper-pictures. The seed of love similarly, 
runs to waste unless it falls on fruitful soil. It will never 
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bear fruit if it finds lodgment in a heart that is barren and in¬ 
capable of the subtleties and fine nuances of emotion : 

■Ij jlji ^ Oj* I 

*5- U. 

Selfish desire is a serious obstacle in the path of the lover, 
and complete removal thereof is absolutely necessary for union 
with the beloved. The old rickety building is pulled down 
before a gay, magnificent structure can be put up in its place : 

yb jlU Uju ^ Jj 

jT jA jCJ LiT JUjj 

IjrJ IjJ 3 J t* - LiLj Ij 
jf L jfj 4 j 1 JL 

Complete satisfaction is possible only when self-realization 
his been achieved; and the realisation of ineffable bliss which 
comes in its train puts an end to the normal human hankering 
after transitory pleasures: 

b ^ ^ uUf SjS" ^ 

lA** Ij Lj- ■ --jjj 

The Universe is the outcome or expression of the Divine 
Pleasure, and aids the earnest seeker after truth to perceive the 
master-spirit operating behind it in much the same way as die 
written word aids the cultivated intelligence in its desire to grasp 
its inner significance: 

jf *>U kJJ ji UjT ,j"ju 
l) * Ol|*- 

The truth of the holy text “We are nearer to him than the 
jugular vein" is interpreted by the poet thus: 

^JL |-La- jj jl jb 

Mamir's cry of “I am the Truth” is sometimes likened to 
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the bubble of the kettle on fire as a token of ecstatic Self- 
expression, it being explained that the perfect state of ma'rifat 
(spiritual realization or union with the Almighty) admits of no 
sound or expression; in other words, it is a state of boundless 
super-consciousness completely eclipsing the limited individual 
consciousness and effacing all traces of duality. Such a slate 
is synonymous with btkhudi (state devoid of personal ego or 
feeling) obversety named as btkhabarl (state of complete insensi¬ 
bility or utter helplessness). The climax of Ma'rifat is superbly 
described by “Mir" in the following words: 

f, f jU^ *5? —* -J" 

JteT,jJ J** Aib jSj* j J If iS-> j 

l i>juii 

yjl J J 

iS 4=*1 

Fundamentally, Islam, as its name implies, is the religion of 
man's devotion to God and of his resignation to Divine Will. 
The pietist, who is wholly wrapped up in rituals and ceremo¬ 
nials, is like a dry stick or a piece of dry wood, which will not 
bend, and consequently has no place in the Islamic creed o) 
taslim (absolute surrender): 

\j JkA^j ^ < i ■ ■ 2} 

XL i (jji 

A sound realization of the basic principle or the kernel ol 
Islam encased in the Katma-i-tauhid (viz. “there is no god but 
God"), which is necessary for the purification of the human 
heart, is an uphill task. Just as sweet words butter no parsnips, 
the absent-minded prayer falls short of the mark. Says “Attar : 

juL- 'j f> 


no 
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The mere utterance of a particular religious formula has 
little practical value. In the poet*s words: 

jl I j L &j j I LLs» Ij J i alJ I 

J^L JU i_" Ij * OjJtafcA iT 

Mards greatest enemy is his ego. The seeker after spiritual 
truth is always up in arms against it, for it is only by the con¬ 
quest of self that the realization of the Absolute can be attained. 
This perpetual conflict with the ego is termed ^1 
says : 

L* Jl ■ >" I JJ\* j&j 

But once the ego is vanquished, it becomes completely trans¬ 
formed p like the traditional dragon after its defeat at the hands 
ofMoses t and becomes a source of strength rather than of 
weakness. In this connection, the poet* who has won domi¬ 
nion over his self, gives a beautiful simile which ss worth 
quoting : 

*lj J j h Oj* 

bU- UaJ^ Jjhf jj J ^ U ij l 

fn this world of inconstant and for ever shifting values* no 
one can be truly happy, fn the following verse, the poet and 
Sufi-saint suggests the only panacea for all human ills : 

jif JT > IL r*4 ■* ir/ , jf> j? 

L— ^ j ^ Ai i 4 Jj ji j uiL jiCiT 

The maxim “Mens Sana in corpore smo” (sound mind in 
sound body) has significance for the spiritual seeker too. The 
poet has expressed the idea thus : 

- ■ JjHHrffl Jljp. J Lp* jj Jb J 

j So ijllj li Ij ■ Jyn —, jU 4j I Ji 

And compliance with the word of the true saint cleanses the 
mirror of the human heart of the deadening dross of egotism: 
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j— oliti jl 

kj ^ fi'S' J 3 

A heart I hat is incapable of contentment can never be 
happy. Peace can only be attained when base and selfish 
desires are conquered. Those who have achieved contentment 
speak out of the fullness of their hearts: 

^ H ..-L U *. ' < ^ ^ ^ _* 

ilji—> L& — * L ^° ^ 

^Jk ^Lc. JLlb ijbJll ji 

js-Tl ‘V' 

lu accordance with the holy tradition “Die before your 
death”, the lover, like the spiritual seeker striving for the anni¬ 
hilation of his self, welcomes suffering for die resultant light of 
celestial glory - even if it were to break his heart: 

C~ lj C- » < '*V 

The poet’s ecstasy and experience of spiritual bliss is re¬ 
vealed in the verses quoted below: 

■^js- £j- L ]±L ,jy 

4ljr» 1- ij* 1 

jT lj jj -f— ^ J y ^ —- tS *^ 

JCjnl L jl 

“je*” oif _.!T.jU C 

L* *r-»j J4* jlj 
* * * 

-=— 1 Jjf ji * S' jj-ji »Jb jT 

Jjj*. g- ^ L. *a»L_; __ jAU jl 

d—. j ^jSil ^ jt jJ uT 

J-J^r, r t L. Wj li—- J I 
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The poet’-; kaSdm is vitally infused with extraordinary spiri¬ 
tual fervour and provides instructive matter for the spiritual 
aspirant. It is difficult to make a selection, for as a poet has said: 

'j&i jlii b*T"6 l>j* j 

Uul U *Tj^. Ja 

The present writer, therefore, contents himself with the 
matter already dealt with as jljj*. jl 

MUHAMMADi ’ALI “ ’ALT’ was the son of Diiud Khan 
b, Miyan Yar Muhammad Khuda Yar Khan of the Kalhora 
clan. He suffered from the defect of stammering which, how¬ 
ever, was hardly perceptible when he recited poems. In the 
lines quoted below, the poet describes the charm of his 
beloved's speech and coquettish glances: 

JJjii jl >1 * J J»*T : 

aj ** tit* J ^ 

jjii iLjt JJli oT \j*£ i_TjU 
Ja jl Jjj 

la a subtle manner, the poet brings together the nightingale 
and the moth for sacrifice at the altar of his love, thereby elimi¬ 
nating the difference between the two from the standpoint of 
their innate individual leanings. Apparently the poet presents 
this picture as a wondrous effect of his beloved’s bewitching 
charms: 

(J*** r* 41 Urt * 

i-l OjTkP 

The Sufi's aim is to So$e his identity and be completely 
merged in God. Says “ *AlI 

J j 

Ohj*+ *** 

(if Tot his and his. father's Jifeand poetry, ihe material available in the 
Maq&l&mh Sku'cra has been made use of. 
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The following four distichs arc from the pen of his father, 
Miyan DAUD KHAN: 

jf j C. JjUj lj lJ »XyZ 

iWji j*' j 1 jjj j* u 5 ' 

Ij JjjJijJP. J—"*-* v£y 

L». j *• _/*■ j Is* 

oi=>^ jf.J'j, A J*j ^ 

!!)M> t?J j* jiif jT 'j Ol—^ 

JtT ^.fj* j' 

ljiJ Iow 1 j *£ij Jl 1 j' 4 -" 

MIR ’ABDUR-RASHID (d. after 1169 A. H./1756 A. D.) 
waiad * Abdul-Ghafur Husayni of Thatta, was a reputed scholar 
of his lime. He was 3 prolific writer and is belter known to the 
reading public as the author of two ‘highly-valued’ dictionaries, 
the Farkang-i-Rashidi and the Muntakhabut-Luf’hdr. The follow¬ 
ing ode, written on the lines of KhaqSm's 

j- tSL.T J f 

^ isU* ^ o>ijJ o*~ 

is reproduced from the M<ujdIBtushStiu'o^o, anti testifies to his 
learning: 

tSl-i-i Jo 

& -“S-. jjji' ,d%L^ 

O.V j-j' cLy- jTIT 

&• jijfci ^= * » > s# jf 

Cr* -* . J 

ids* 

J'SM fj 'j (** j •=—4 rJ b e* 

^Ijlj jleLL 


U4 
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jam jJiLT jj- ^ jaJM j 3 

y- tSiuJ jl4 j^ + l 

l*4JU J 

Or* c5^** L r^=^ ^%. J * *—■r* 

« t b »lj ^ jt }* 

&* w-ailj J™. jo 

jl tK^l 

Or* ^ ,^1^ Ji> jJ 

fLj *jb iS* V* u^ -> i 1 

Or tfl#* 3 y^- njs* IjH 

£bj *)!<* Jr" * h */r 

!>■ *S ] ^sl -1± J-4U O^jptUS 

J^ai Jj j I 4 L*J f Juut 0^1 

y* j ^J*l j 

jl jfr* ylT *U 

u- t? ^ **4 ^ y^jj „ JL^ 

AkHUND FAYI>ULLAH “TAPASH” was both a talcn* 
ted poet and a prose-writer, He served as a school teacher at 
Thatt5. 

Mirage or optical illusion of water in a sandy plane has been 
the bane of many a thirsty animal; including man. The reai 
votary of God is quite different from the imposter who pretends 
to be a seeker after spiritual truth* and who is compared by the 
poet to mirage: 

^ oLJj j,Ij j 

} j 3 ulJ— y JLl JLi Ijj JLZ4jJ IVT 

The Day of Resurrection has no significance for one who is 
one with the Divine Essence, and who* in other words* has 
completely got rid of the ego of individual identity. Says the 
poet: 

tl) The~5Qurce of the verses of “Tapasb" 1 is MSogMuuk-Sku Wtf + 
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^9i 

aijS jTj* t$aj*£ v'y* ,.**« 

Id the following couplet the poet seems to speak of some 
strange experience in this vast world which he calls a jungle. 
The vigilant hunter, as a rule, is anxious to appropriate, and take 
full advantage of, the game that has already fallen in his snare, 

but here he suddenly finds himself so completely transformed 

by some mental wave, denoting entanglement of thei human 
being in the meshes of Maya (Illusion}, that he forgets his iden¬ 
tity as a hunter, and the re-action of the change in him so asto¬ 
nishes the bird or prey itself, that in its contemplation of the 

hunter’s bewildered look, it forgets its danger and makes no 
attempt to fly, although its wings are sound,. The poets ex¬ 
pression accentuates the elegance of his verse ; 

r ;-^- ■>!*-> ^ W 

^ XUS' 31 it>l 6 * 2 * Jt **"" 

MUHAMMAD PAMAH, bearing the nomdeptum “Rcja , 
was a resident of ThatiS and a contemporary of Sayyid ’Ah 
Shir QSni\ Both of them profitted considerably from the com¬ 
panionship of Mir Hyderud-Din Abu Turab “Kamil” men¬ 
tioned above. Muhammad Pa rah entertained scholar with 
his poems and witty conversation. He was also a famous 
writer of chronograms. The following verse, commemoratmg 
the death of Mir LutfuLlah alias Mir Maiaro (d- 1161 A. H.f 
1748 A. D.), a dignitary of the State who held the poet in high 
esteem, was composed by himt 

clij <A*» .J“ J ^ 

J (H* •*}*' 

He revered saints and pious people. The following verse 
of his enshrines his respectful tribute to Hatfrat ‘All in connec¬ 
tion with his takkallus "Rcj&’i _ _ — 

m W» and the ether Selected of “Reg - **« culled from 
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*iT ^ ^ ^ ^Ij 

%Z*J AlfjT jj*i. j J J* 

Extensive beyond conception is the patron's bounty: anti 
this idea is beautifully expressed by the poet in the following : 

y ijUai fLZ j Jiljjl j 

ijpj !*■* ^ oUJ j |*U 

ib Ikt *£L_j jj 

^ -■-' ■A j t- ■”- ■■ -li^i 

The azure sIcy. which is an embodiment of stars representing 
good and bad luck, has come in For considerable criticism at the 
hands of Persian poets, and cataclysmic occurrences in the his¬ 
tory of nations, etc., have been ascribed to it. ^Reji 1 ' has 
drawn a pathetic picture of the downfall of Jam and Kans in 
the following words: 

ujUh jSJ* j) 

i^jlf j pr 

The following couplet reveals how the Divine Dispensation 
works wonders through its magic of multi-coloured diversity : 

j**- ^_j£j j l>— 

^h-J It 

The contiguity of rise and fall is a stern warning to the ego- 
ridden man, and it serves as a pole-star to the seer: 

^ jl Jbj x;U *; J*# ^ JUT 

tri f4 jl kT^ J J 

Complete self-surrender is the unfailing symbol of true love 
which elevates the ordinary mortal to the pinnacle of divine 
glory and emancipation. Verily, only the beloved's lap is the 
lover's refuge and paradise. Says the poet: 

U?aljT ^Jb U. - n dj 

] j* ^ i ltj* r ^ f 1 
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The following word-picture of the poet lays bare a subtle 
interplay between bewitching beauty coupled with colossal m 
difference on the part of the beloved, and acute suffering allied 
with undying zeal on the part of the lover, 

L^J Jlj m j jj iji - * * ilr 1 

jli J £ '•j'^ J Cr* 

OJjjJl yL.j3j.jJ <(J3jj ja»-< J u- 

4;x* jLij** j> j jj to^i^Xuriy^ J <y 

V& “L,” JU1 a—JiLJ 

Oj^- J> J , Cr~ i - ^ k J j j 
Once the poet went to meet a person at midday. Finding 
him asleep, he left the following couplet behind: 

A*. CiWjAjJ w'ji 

lj jjj-i .Ar** 

Although conscious of his great gift of poetry, the poet was 
humble; he did not indulge in self-praise. Instead, he sought 

divine aid for the fructification of his talents: 

lj pjLj 6 r ^jj a— rliJjlAi 

llj 1( *1L3 ij~ )' x3L * CT 1 <,iL_ 

Jjb i>i t>* "lF" ^ l5 ' U “ ^ 

llj (JL-j. t$L* 0^ 

^ ^ ^TiyJ 6U 

llj ^ *3 -Lj tr*“ 

MIR ABUL-BAQA, alias Bahra-war T Ali f son of 'Abdur- 
Rehman b, 'Abdul 15h. the distinguished author of TaritA-i- 
Chiragb-l Hidayat, better known as Bahrawar ShdhU was a pupil 
of Hyderud-Dtn “Kamil". He died without leaving any male 
issue. The following few versesi illustrate his style: 

Li 3j3 dW> j' 

L jy. *T j Jjla ^ J3 </b“ __ 

(V) Taken from Maq^Idmsh Shu nrd. 
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*t jfj* 

L iy, jl *>s £ oVj jrr \rf 

b J"* i>-3' i y^ oLi^ o^y 

L. Jjj i_&j ib b lS j 

* * * 

c-wj jLl^— j) 

CJ«ij olj* ibj~ b i> jS jt j' 

* ={= * 

^ ,OJjJ uV>d -J ^-i- 1 <£*j* J j' J 

AjjS*^ tfj"i j* 

SHAYK.H MUHAMMAD MAllFUZ, son of Shaykh Mu* 
ham mad Murid, belonged to the Qanutigu family of SehwSn. 
Originally his ancestors belonged to the Rai dynasty, but one 
of them became converted to Islam and settled down at Thatla 
as a Qanungu (Revenue Officer) during the reign of Alamgir. 
In the beginning, he wrote poems calling himself “Fidai”, but 
subsequently he changed his takhallas to “Sarkhush 1 ’. 

[t is recorded by Qani* in the A fa^olotus-Shti'ofo as his per* 
sonal experience that Miyan Chulant ’All (MaddSh?) once 

brought the following hemistich of "Faghfur’ 1 to “Sarkhush” 
for providing a suitable ; 

Aid" Ijiy ^ J> d*!T *^3 

The latter forthwith capped it with the following‘ 
ub* *-4-^ J*- ,ja» 

The subjoined piece from a metrical petition of the poet to 
the Kalhora prince, MiySu Sarfardz Khan. furnishes some 
matter of topical interest. It shows that one Mehta Awatrai 
did not deal with him fairly in connection with his share of 


craps: 
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jlSL, ,j-j o^.- 1 jLkUj 1 

juS^. J\** c >t 

& ^- 4 * j-> Cr* f i w ** H -A *»' 

Jl£~i ► j' »($*#“ ^ 

jj. >^ j i 4>jJ (tS' j|yJ J [ji I 4j^s 

"Ij? * s 4- > ^ «jy^ ■> 

jiS^, _jST j* ,«-“»* 

The beloved's coquetiy. which is capable of at once killing 
and reviving, and vice versa, has been extolled by the poet 
in the following couplet: 

*A»j uZS' *T* a 

H j 1 p* 

The virtue of forbearance and the vice of hypocrisy arc 
thus spoken of by the poet: 

jl±L kj'^o*- *5^ tj*j* j 

jjijJj j&* J ■ *J **s“ 

aj|jL*i j, j* jlT j *>a y> 
try-n iji 'j (J 1 — S' s? J* 

To set oneself against association with people of a mean 
mentality is a wholesome injunction. Says the poet : 

lj iSjj J J 

iiy J*j* 

A man endowed with the ‘discerning eye 1 and the ‘knowing 

heart' can easily do without external aids, such as the sun and 

the moon, because his developed sight and intuition serve as 

trustworthy guides for him:_ 

(ifA Persian Manuscript transcribed by NandBinil. 

(i) A Sindhi word meaning; the division of gram at harvest. 

(3) Maqal&tuifi-SHu'ara, 

(4) A Persian MS. copied by NtmdurnaL 
( o ) Mequklnuh'Shu or J. 
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JJlL ^ k I ~JjJI J ^ L " ' ^ 

His father, SHAYKH MUHAMMAD MURID (d. 1171 
A. H./J 757-58 A, DO# though fully occupied with mundane 
affairs* was a voracious reader even in his old age; he is said to 
have left many letters and petitions in verse, but Qini\ in his 
XfaqtifSnish-Shifardi has quoted only the following distich from 
his pen : 

Vi U* r** i 

SHAYKH QAMARUD-DIN m, ISHRAT\ son of Shaykh 
Muhammad MaMoz* served as a Recruiting Officer in the 
Royal Army and was popular as a poet. He was proficient in 
Persian and very much devoted to the study of Arabic. The 
following verses, selected by the author of Maqd!dtu$h-$hu*ar£ 
are from his pen : 

J- 1 j *T*J ^ 

JjI ■ <■■■■■ L-^ I jb Jl^p! Ljl Lk jfJt 

+ * * 

•C i^jf a I A-*— Jil! j I ■; 

* * * 

,JU» jl JlL ibil ^ ) 

£ jJ Ji jjai 1 J i 

MIRZA GHULAm "ALl “MUTtftti” was the grandson 
of Allah Watdi B£g KazarunL Though not very learned, he 
was quite a good poet and has left a Diww of ghatah. He 
belonged to the ShPa sect. 

To run away from the hurly burly of life does not make a 
man spiritual* nor does mere observance of fasts qualify him 
0 ) A Persian MS- copied by Nandumaf 
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for the title of Tirik (hermitl. On the contrary, Sa’di is of 
opinion: 

—■> j ^ a r j^ 

Uj jl **. 

Tbc essential quality of a rcaounccr is to eat less than he 
needs, and share the rest with the poor. In the words of 


•♦Mu'min 


jiju 'j *V j <> u 1=53 -^j* 1 

"jU jJ51j ji (jij 


The unstable, fickle world is referred to by the w ise as the 
perfidious whore, one of whose hands is stained with blood and 
the other painted with hena, - a ruthless destroyer of her wooers. 
No sooner does her suitor stretch his arms to embrace her than 
she slays him and goes in for another* It is only the watchful 
valiant - the alertly pious - who escape the fatal shafts of this 
courtesan's coquettish glances: 

x-i ajb 1j uiljl LJU Lia Jija 


C^.1 Jpli yilU AT Sj** *£> jl iJij* (5l 


Apparently the poet had in view some sad experience of 
married life when he said 

Xif 


c SSjl 0jf •=- aUJ 

To live in the world, yet not to be ofit - like the lotus that 
floats on water and yet has no roots in it - is the high aim and 
noble achievement of saints and sublime souls. The true spirit 
of renunciation does not necessarily lie in the abandonment of 
all earthly connections; it rather lies in the deliberate attempt at 
fostering a sense of complete detachment from the pains and 
pleasures of life, from its “sick hurry and divided aims”, The 


couplet of j&mi, to wit, 

ft) Awv&r'ut-Asrnr (Ms. p. Ml) 

(2) An^dr'uJ^Ai/dr (MS, p. 231) 
(3} Ibid- 
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IjLfc LJ- jl aS~ +;^rC*J 

ljb»- Lj ^ib aSCjI* 

seems to have influenced the mind of our poet to such extent, 
ihat he could not help giving us the same idea, with a little 
change in words* thus : 

yiU U—l* jl *5^ 1 

Verily a person answering the above description acts with 
"Heart within and God overhead 11 . 

Life is like a straight line and the Present a point therein 
moving constantly from one extremity to the other, while the 
Past and the Future are the two proportionately varying spaces 
between the aforesaid point and the extremities. Thus the 
“today" of the Present includes both the tomorrow of “yester¬ 
day 1 * (Past} and the yesterday of “tomorrow” (Future). But 
the “yesterday" is no more and the ^tomorrow” is yet to come- 
thus “today** represents the time which is not yet gathered to 
its predecessors, nor has it any relationship with the veiled 
14 future". Hence the so-called Present is merely a point in time 
which divides the two he. the Past and the Future, and being 
continually on the run can claim no stability. This idea is 
beautifully expressed by "Mu 1 min 1 * thus : 

lj * j ij L*. p IjT tifcf a 

A.H t jJ 1 ■ ' ^ A il # 

The pains and pleasures of earthly life, which arc unques¬ 
tionably transient, deserve little notice at the hands of human 
beings who, in the words of Tennyson, are “the roof and crown 
of things", 

t^-j jo j p* jf Ij Ajtij a 

JL- J XJ^ *^;Lt jJI J i£zl£ j 

0) Ibid. " ” 

(2> Anw&r'fd-ASr&r (MS. p. 
i%) Ibid. 
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Long vigils are or no use if they are not accompanied by 
the heart's wakefulness, A steady heart and determination are 
essentia! for the realization of the object of one’s love, which is 
an attempt at union with the beloved, a complete fusion of two 

souk; 

ft-fb A* cp* /) J il 

Ja "iSjlJsJ 

Oh, that the long night of separation would end and blaze 
into the dawning glory of union with the beloved! This is th<- 
pious hope of the lover. He would then cheerfully bear all its 
pangs, which would be offset by the anticipated ecstasy of 
union : 

*i-i jiji 

Jt±L i j»- fLt |j;l s - 1 lU- 

Desire is the root of all evil. It is like the spider's web from 
which there is no escape. It cuts both ways; its very fulfilment 
brings a man’s greed to the surface, and develops in him a sense 
of exclusive possession, an overwhelming consciousness of his 
own ego; he begins to think in terms of “l” and "’You 1 . but 
when his desire is unsatisfied, when he is denied fulfilment, hi. 
feels ill-tempered, irritable aud out of sympathy with everybody. 
His sense of self-importance is challenged, he feels belittled and 
dishonoured, and must, therefore, wreak vengeance.^ In the 
following verses the poet apparently epitomizes his life's expe¬ 
rience; 

u*"'* 

•J'J fij ^Jj jurjiA 

f>X C? ___ 

(Dlbid. , 

( 2 ) Diwin S&bhriij ; Ms. Hole books. 

(3> Ibid- 
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Love is deathless. Those who love, never die. They live 
eternally, beyond the dim borderland that divides life from 
death. “Hafiz” says: 

JLh iJUj J 4X1 1 J j fci 4 j jA 

U ^ Ji ‘=~ J *=4 

The same idea is beautifully expressed by "Mti'min* 1 , A'i 
waves rise from the central places of the sea p gather momen¬ 
tum and roll shore-wards, so the lovers, even after death, find 
life, live eternally and attain their goal : 

l+^>- ;l 4 a* pU lj 

ttf ^ ji j 

MIR* *AL1 SHIR 1s QANT ” (1140-1203 A.H,/l727-8- 1789 
A. D.) h alad Tzzatullah traces his descent to the Shukrillahi 
Sayyids of Thalia, who settled there in the remote past (about 
the year 937 A- FL/L521 A, D,) r He received his early educa¬ 
tion at the feet of two rfistmgui&ed scholars of Thalia, viz., 
’A llama Mulmid^Diji and Makhdum. RehmatulMh, and learnt 
Persian from Akhund *Abd*uI-Hasan "BitakalluP 1 * He was 
also a pupil of Muhammad Sadiq and Ni”matulhih» the learned 
sons of 'Ahdul-Jahl. 

Having natural gift for composition, he began writing at 
the early age of twelve, with his name as his nom de plume, and 
soon completed a Dlwnit consisting of about 8*000 verses which 
however, under Force of certain circumstances, he threw into 
water. For almost two years that followed, he made no use of 
his talent till, in the year 1155 A. (1742 A. D.) i he came in 
contact with the famous poet Hydenid-Din Abo Turab 
as a result of which he started composing again. This time he 
assumed the title of “Mazhari" {whose value according to the 
Ahjad system happened to coincide with the year of the poct B s 
f 1) Mirfj Gul Hasan: Stafc han* t?r4 n4 ■ Hindu.y0n 

(£) The account of his life a bawd an I he maicrial provided by MaqOM- 
titth-Skk'md. 
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inspiration, vi*, 1155) which, at a later data, he changed 
into “Q4ni’ **. 

He was a versatile and voluminous writer, and a court-poet 
of Mivans Nur Muhammad and Ghulam Shlh Kalhoro. He is 
the author of several books; bis poetical works alone con¬ 
tain over 30,000 couplets. Here is a list of his works: 

1 . Maqalaiiuh-Shu’arg 

2 , Tuhfai'id-Klr&n 

3 Qis.ia- r -KdmrUp (about 3,000 distichs written on the 
measures of j)*!* 

4. MathmuidQaiid^a-qadar (c, in 1167 A. H. in 

hjjJUfcj ^j*) 

5. JfrAl f gAif of about 9,000 dtstichs (e. 1171 A.H.) 

6. Ash'dri-Mutafarriqa (about 1.000 distich*) 
t Zinat'vl-Akhlaq (Poetry) 

%. Nuskfut i Ghatrtbiya (Poetry) 

9. Maklt Nd,m (Poetry) 

10. Khatmus Suldk (MarAnawf) 

11. Zaynul-Afkar (Poetry) 

12. Zubda t'ui- Man aqib 

13. Mukkiar Noma - nearly 7.000 dislichs (originally com¬ 
posed in 1193 A, H. in 

14. TadhA ihu't- Taba'i 

15. Hadiqat'ul-AwM 

16. Mi 'yd r ■ i- Snlik an-i- Tarlqai 

17. Siyahni Noma 

18. Shajarad-Moskdikh (Poetry) 

19. Chehdr Manztia (Poetry) - nearly 1.000 couplets m 

J'j j** o'- 1 —* jr i* 

20. Kan-i-Jawahir (M a/Ana wi) 

21. 0orjaA Noma 

22. Taswij tfema-i'Httsn-w lshq (composed in 1180 A. H.) 

23. Bustan i-Bahar (Prose - in praise of Maklt Hill) 
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24. ridtt-i-Gfiam dat Dhikr-i-Karbala 

25. Tarikh i-'Abbdsiya (Poetry and prose - incomplete) 

26. Sdqi A Jama (composed in ) 

27. Raudat’irf-Ambiya (Poetry) 

28. Klriskma-i-Qudratd'Haq (MafAnawi c. JI65 A. H. in 

29. Nau Am-f-Khayaldi (c r ] 169 A. H ) 

30 . Sfidjara- i-Ahl-f-Bayt-i-A i 'bar . 

Of these the first two are comparatively more important, for 
without these the study of Sindh, specially its poets, woutd re¬ 
main incomplete. The Maqalatush-Shu aru [c r about i!73 A-J~h 
1759 A + H.) is an anthology of Persian poets, written in the 
alphabetical order of their mm de plumes, and contains short 
notices of about seven hundred poets* both natives and outsiders 
who visited Sindh. The Tuhfaful-Kiram (c. 11 ftp A. H./L767 
A. D.j h a book of valuable historical information, which is 
divided into three parts - the last dealing exclusively with Sindh, 
its rulers* saints and scholars, from ancient times down to the 
reign of the KalhorSs, 

b ‘Qani' " was a past*ma$ter in the art of composing chrono¬ 
grams and enjoyed as great a reputation as Sayyid Muhammad 
fiaqir Gilam* He wrote the subjoined ^ verses on the birth of 
Nasirud-Dm fl!6S A. H,), son of Najmud-Dm Qadri of Thalia: 




JH. ll. "■ 1 » 




! v^i 



Usjrl j hw 



JjM ij 2 ** 

IJaI ^Ij.* 

a*' 1 

Ji'jiy- 


l 1 ) Set Tuhfarul-Kir&m, Vol. Ill, p. £60 + Tht prevent writer wonders how 
Sortey iSh&t Abdul Lottf of Shir. p. 165 and K B. Khudadad Khan {Lufrh-i- 
Turtkh-i-Sindh, p. came to the conclusion that the Tithfar'ul-ffirtim was 
written in 1187 A* H./I773 A, f), Strange enough, Aitkeu (Gazetteer of 
Ihi^ Province of Sind, Vol. A, p. 4*3) goes a step further and remarks, +i |t 
was completed not earlier than 1774 A. D.'* r 


Ctinjinurd cur page 127 
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The worth of these lines could be realized when judged 
according to the poet’s following observation : 

c- J j' 

jy* tsjite ^ola* 

J'lfr / 

j ojj 

1 J ^- 1j ,*J*3 yt jO (jhi 

He was a great artist, and demonstrated considerable in¬ 
genuity in using many literary artifices. The following verses, 
written on the model of FayrfPs 

LLi pu jj i£jji I y* e>l 

^ fla y tS>-/ 
admit of four metres: 1 


t£jj! 1 

liti jJ tSJ- 1 -* iSy^ 


OU *ijM jj j 1 

L_ j±t jJ iSjQ L^jdif 

J*el y iSy^i •** J— 
Ijii j y y gsjfr yy 


The author claims that the following hemistich can be 
scanned in ten different ways by introducing suitable variations 
in the order of the words securing therein : 

aJwJ y lC-IjJ y Jj Jj 


The above hemistich, according to the numerical value of 
Continued from page 

(2> This and the rest of the verses of “Qani 1 " are taken from his Stadia- 
tush Shu'a/ti* 

(,) <Sj^ crJ— j»J J***), 

(^t c?^), *r-^ ^ U *** U ) 

and jjinw Oj-^* u'*^— J-v 
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letters signifies the year 1171 A H. when Ghulam Shah 
Kalhoro ascended the throne. 

Some of his odes reveal a peculiar type of literary artifice 
hardly traceable in the works of the poets of the Persian 
language. In the following couplet, the last letter of every 
word in each hemistich forms successively the first letter oi t e 
world following it i 

^ Jl# (jr* fj wtaiT* 

jfjj cmIj 

He has written many poems on the lines of "Vkahith 
"Naziri”, “Ghdlib” and “Khusraw”, The influence of "Stub , 
traceable in the works of some Persian and Indian poets, is 
also discernible in his poems; 

jl "wdU” J 

tj l*jj .l^li <^-l «-* 

The following is his tribute to Hyderod-Dirt “Kamil fhis 
teacher) and Muhsin (one of the most distinguished poets o! 
his age); 

Jjj J*l V3 J^' ** -> J 

Ay- ij'j-*"** i 

In the following verse, he shows how greed darkens the 
path of love, and quotes the instance of LM who lost Chancsar 
because of her infatuation for a costly necklace 

jyT J* jr*9 

AA W «s*t 43* j 

Love of one’s native place is a common trait. In the poet’s 
(l) Ba>Jd, 


r-J fjt 

[jEjjj 


jtiT] 
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estimation, however, the native place is devoid of charm for 
the person who does not enjoy the esteem of its inhabitants: 

xT *5. ij J 
xi" 4* Ij urij*- sr 

Like Frances Ann Kemble who said, “A sacred burden is 
this life ye bear; look on it; lift it; bear it solemnly; fail rot for 
sorrow; falter not for sin; but onward, upward, till the goal ye 
win”,-the poet says that life is a struggle and its ups and downs 
arc unavoidable in the scheme of human evolution: 

Ij* j-j j j«*£ *i 

} \j j jl .j jiW* c—J 

tJ iT Ji 4* ,jjj ji <$U 

jlT X=ijJ J*- 

From the very beginning of Creation, suffering has been the 
heritage of man; he is cautioned to bear it patiently, for then 
alone can he be spiritually free : 

, 11 *“ t 1 ^, Ij ll p ^" ^ ^ 

J-b »lj jl 

* * * 

jj-J <Sj- ^ 4«- 
J* AIV Of? 

Ai^T" Lljj 4 *m)I 

t*i jJjt tfr 1 J v™* eSjjj 

Love is a great harmoniscr and leveller. God is the giver 
of life. The ether of the souls holds us together by love, and 
thus prevents us from falling and sinking into chaos. Ultima¬ 
tely, every individual is destined to reach his destination of 
heavenly bliss through the realm of love, which gradually takes 
him on from the picturesque universe of phenomena to the 
blissful haven of beatitude - the primary seat of 11 haqiqai" 
<attainment with the Essential Truth). Here is our poet’s brief 
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delineation of "rmjaz" and "haqiqat" in his composition entitled 
Mahabbat Nfimti : 

oT jb>> 

JL^ ilj IgM lj ^ 

LTi^ j ! ^J T ^ U 

trij ^ cr* 1 ^ 

*^JhJ £j jJ ** 

ilr^H j*- 

^ f U* jt a# / ^ ** 

b^ j o-‘j 

Ijli 

l«£ JUiT rdL. j! X4 

Jesus, the blessed, has said, “Man liveth not by bread 
alone”; and the lives of holy men show that nothing sc fills the 
human heart as a drop from the fountain of Divine bliss, which 
descends on it from the subtime realm of the spirit through the 
chinks of meditation* He who is self-centred enjoys spiritual 
nourishment; he never hankers after food and drink. Says 
"Qani f ”: 

Ja j b l/i 

jjf J %_jl A ~ — _*■ 

There is ebb and flow in Life’s stream, but none in the love 
of the Almighty, which is ever full, and all-pervading. As 
Clement Scott has said : 

**Love rules the court, Lhe c^inp, the grove. 

And men below and saints above* 

For love is heaven, and heaven is love,” 
in the Following verses, “Qini* " has drawn a fine and 
impressive word-picture of love by reference to the innate 
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characteristics of some flowers, birds and musical scales: 

J'li jl ju ^ jdT j 

Jwr ju— *-V j±T jf 

/» J 3 ^ 1 

ill j iX 1 ?- J-N 

jiU *JjT jV" ,(•** 

^jjlL. Jjj J^ 3 J 1a r 
tSJL*, Jj" J—* ji* .u^ ** 

u^3 4i J J ^'j 1 

,>*J **" 

fli l£>J~- *5"a’ tftb" 

fir >} J* 1 ^ 

j* Jy j» > ^ -»* 

is*? ***** ji jS 1 

^--r jt o*^ t*~ * i}} J ’***" 

_jj jS3 jjb j^l je 

-Lj Ail* •)'>** •>!■ 

04*) ji* tS’ji 

jl-J ^ Jr- u* 1 ^^ 

jw ,J«T j >t) jj * 

U**i' JJJ J 1 jU * 

Jp j— S 2 A J'****» 

Jjl (3-* J 3 J****** 

J-U»s ^ j— j b- — a JJ 

4* jlij jTjT 4^-1* J Jj-k 

A- (i<jJ J- J* jl 

J? y yTJ^ 

jit «-v*( j* -^V 
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wif- ji* X* 3 

j 1 *?■ J* 

sj^J 

,jX 4 > £ x»T j 

^ u^'T ui' jJ *3^ 

^4*4-1 ii^ w 5 ^-* 

* * * 

XX *) j-i* *U ^ ^a-, 

£j J 1 

J*b jjS “iS^” jjj-1 JjJ 

JiU- ,jl* ^U* jl J>i 

ji* ^j? J ; ** <f *J of' ’ ^ ^ 

o-j j ■> Li—* 44L X 1 : (** 

J^i t] j> * *f 

jL oxilj *j? j ^L.T ji <T 

^1 yiL JU'"** 

0* tf 1 u^?- f i 

jh 0 s ""L-f’ T ^Lj 

jljT *Jt^_ j* 4*4 J X 

Different manifestations arc emanation of the one Supreme 
irrespective of colour, creed and clime: 

vif X^j J* \fijsi j *jk Xi 
44 & 1 A* ; i j *z±f ijM 

^li. Jjjjj jl X» jSl4 J*l j* 

44 ^Ti*j ^(>440**^ upt- 

,jl»lS CAlJ *-»j j~ O/T j i vli 

A! tt”*- *r*i J j 

Penance is the seed of genuine prayer, and the human heart 
is the Almighty's receptacle- On this point, the poet has ex¬ 
pressed himself in the following manner: 
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ji JLi CbU i* n ^i” 

jlliT U^I jf J 1 *"' -T J 1 

* * * 

L Ji jS^L. J'j*' 

.-... 1. jf* j I *_«5^ ‘‘S' Cf^ 

* * * 

f l ! r- ^ 

^ ul 31 **iu 6jt <5> **** 

In the following lines, “Qaw* " has woven an instructive 
pun upon the word GQr signifying (a) Onager and (b) grave; 

ftju AjjTi fb*t b 

^_ Jjjf js« l r^W AToTw-JiJJg,- 

Cratcs threw his gold into the sea, saying; "I will destroy 
thee, lest thou destroy me.' 1 ir men do not put the love of the 
world to death, the love of the world will put them to death. 
The poet likens the highly alluring world to the tempting wbore 
whom it is very difficult to satisfy, and who by her lascivious 
ways brings about the premature decay of her lovers and 
sends them to an early grave. Says he: 

Aj> (i-V jl a 15 ' 1 — 1 ^ ^ 

j-l»j1 J^U. *n- lsb ‘v* b b 

A sense of kinship with the Divine Essence is the sheet 
anchor for the wayfarers of life when they are faced with the 
deluding snares of Satan: 

jf IjJi 4j lj 

Xib Lib ^ jS"j Ijj' <j* Ifj* 

Sa’di’s d iet urn 

jTS j cr-i3 cSljt 

! lI— ja jl *S~J3c**y 
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has a parallel in the poet's: 

*u» ^ ^ 

*y& y. jLJl ifU&. iji j jU ^ j 

Vanity is a viper that many an ignorant fool nourishes in 
his bosom, and ultimately it proves to be the bane of his life: 

^ j --.U f-V ji jl* j^*! wiT 

yi j ■"-1 * * 1 LfejJh 3^ ifi. 

The following few lines on Kashmir are from his mathmwi 

jb y?jl) 

j\y\ iSl) * 4 st *S^T 

ji o ojT/ 

I; L Jsi£ Jif 

oh j*j Lri^rr* tS>t t£>?J 

ih Art?" 

HASAN 1 BAKHSH "AZHAR” was originally a Hindi; 
he embraced tslim along with his father whose birth-name 
Jhurotrial was changed to ’Abdus-Salam, alias MttzS Fidai. 
While "Azhar” was still young, he frequently consulted 
"Oani* ”, who was very much impressed by his poetic talent. 
The following Tew verses serve as a specimen of his work: 

jj j -L* j 1 jjj oUl*. j ^ oL* j j 
fjy / ^s* 

ijUt (J-*** I/* jX 

fjy jj£* e. 1 ** j j V 1 * 

* ‘^1 * 1 ii-i ^ ji uu.. j£}* 

j* li r *& ; s ao 1 ,j'- 1 ™ 

BALCHAND, 2 a friend and contemporary of "Qani'", was 

(I) For h« Kfc and vctm* Af-cJ-c?a M11ah-Sk has beefi consulted. 

(I) The account cHm Ifcf* and poetry is based on the Afaqdidtush Shuar A- 
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d pupal of Akbnnd FaytMlah "Tapaah^ Besides using his 
own name, he $ome times adopted ^Azad" as his mm de plume. 
The following beautiful verses with as their rad!/and 

f V !^ etc, as gejiyis were composed by him in imitation 
of a gkazal from his master's pen; 

*1*^ <£#j Uljl 

•4^1 ji s-jLf JL*U w JjI JkiiT 

jv^ juJ JL*jJ! j 

wT j i y-jbl OJLO j 

*" p t£Jj 

jJ y^L< *j]* jXfclU^. 

^yJ d(jl jX* 

W T J J y L-*. jjC L. j I **k 

Separation from the beloved with die crystal-clear face made 
the lover-poet's heart restless like mercury: 

^ JU oT ^Ojli jl B 

sJ—i yl*«* ^ p I Ojpj a J h> 

"^U U -ub ^L* js a well-known saying. 

The trials and tribulations of travel and the experiences of a 
life far away From one’s home widen one's outlook and equip 
one for a heatthy and useful career. In this connection, the 
poet refers to the reed-flute which has its origin in the jungle, 
but whose plaintive tunes have travelled extensively and gained 
sympathizers and admirers all over the world: 

j * -**■* J ^ jl- lj 
J JT lJU| 1jJ OLUl jl aS' 

GHULAM ’ALI “MADDAH” (b. 1145 A. H./1732-3 A. D.) 
son of Muhammad Muhsin of Thatta, was, like his father, a 
great poet and Arabic scholar of bis age; his pupils included 
Miyan SarfurS* Khun Kaihoro and Sayvid TVjubit ‘All Shah 
“ZawwSr". 
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The fickle world has been the subject of many a lament 
and anguished utterance; the unreliable revolving sphere over¬ 
looking the earth has also, from times ini memorial, been 
held responsible for the manifold sufferings or mankind. 
Wealth and prosperity do not, as a rule, follow merit, and his¬ 
tory records many an instance of unmerited suffering. The 
poet has beautifully expressed this idea by com paring the firma¬ 
ment with an ugly looking negro, who, unable to bear the sight 
of his own abominable looks in the dear faultless miiTor* 
throws away the mirror in sheer disgust: 

t>*j Ji fj& j 

Sa’di’s expression “JLj *1 c™l Jie 4 j has been 

paraphrased and illustrated by the poet in his own initnilabte 
manner: 

•Mr*f J-fcr* ^ Sjjt j* 

jJi ./i 

A deep sense of humility wins honour for man, and blessed 
indeed arc the humble, Sa’di’s key of the Gate of Paradise - 
vide his verse *‘^-1 jJJ* has been trans¬ 

formed by the poet into Jyc- *lj jjxl (ihe expert guide to the 
sublime destination of celestial glory) in * 

jSj >4 uiii j-, lj (ijUTl* t jj 

Jj C-sfc-* ilj^ 


The master-mind, in other words the spiritual man, lives 
within his self, possessing therein a wide range for travel and 
development. He needs no outer vistas to waste his energy on, 
having realized the inconstant nature of the outer phenomena. 
The superior status of man is ascribed to the inner core of 


<i I All the verses ofMftddah, excepting the lost which the present writer 
S^M'Jra 1 ° f ^ gleaned from M*&- 
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spirituality within hint awaiting the downpour of spiritual drau¬ 
ght to produce the essential (divine) pearl of self-realization. 
“Maddah" has furnished an apt illustration in this connection 
by referring to the ordinary pearl as under: 

,jt»J jj Crti jL, 

V T j j j*f Jjla ujjj l~jT j jf 

The teacher has always commanded respect for the know¬ 
ledge he is capable of imparting, and the deserving student 
never resents his (the teacher’s) frown or chastisement; rather, 
he welcomes it for the advancement of his intellect: 

L* j— Jj j (Jjw* iji jk-1 

The same idea is differently put in the well-known verse of 
Tennyson r 

"Let knowledge grow from more to more, 

But more of reverence in us dwell.’* 

Regarding the troubles and tribulations and the tears of 
separation, he says: 

j***' 

jl lj i** 

^*e * * 

*£»at f 1 *tf jJ* j ^ 

^11— j^sLl £ jJLh JL£ fl-li J jl 

The following few verses are from a ^ajirfd written by 
"Maddih 1 * after his father's death* in praise of the then ruling 
prince, Miyan Nur Muhammad Kalhoron The gasldd also 
serves as a petition for suitable pecuniary aid to relieve the 
poverty of the deceased poet Muhsin’s family : 

l ^-J Lij. ^ jUi j- jl ijH 

yu j* j: uSct 
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£)>* J 1 J fjT U 

J'f jf ^ ^r iAj r^ 

Lp*s- ‘‘MS'Jh 

,f^ I^i j4" JJ _ Ji*w j J 

*jLJ jJ ^iJaJ ‘*jLjjj *5* 

^yiU* Jl ji ^ xiJCi j* 

“juit, u tr 

^jlli^j JLiU 

l—J J JLj L-# 

j? jjlj* b*j U J 4T f f 

cr 11 *^ , Ji-**? -^J Ui jlj ^3 

tAj*- J i-jSJaJ wj l£ ji j^[ 
u***' r^J , oW?i yjl* ji 

t/ 1 * 

<J**J **** J p* _AJ jl 

(Aj*-^jTj (jy J^ojl^aTjljl* 

^Ibj u£ij 6U >ii \uJTjt' 

J** 7 ,*'j J 1 L> 6U J5C^ yt 

-Ujlj 4j*" jlj^i j* 

^ yt Jj- 1 j'ui^ c^jUir 

u*lj— **** y tsUj ^ ji 

SARFARAZ KHAN, the eldest son of Ghulam Shah 
Kalhoro. succeeded his father in 1136 A. H. (1772 A. D ) He 
committed a great political blunder by murdering his councillor, 
Mir Bahrain Khan Talpur, and bis son, Sobdlr Khan (IIS9 
A- H.,1775 A, D,), at the instigation of his evil-minded friend 
lajo Lekhi, This treacherous behaviour of SarfarSz Khan led 
to the downfall of the Kalhora House. Mir Fal’h 'All Khin 
Bahrain Khan’s grandson, took up the family quarrel and 
attacked Khanpur, the Kalhora headquarters. Miyan SarfarSz 
Khan was compelled to flee for his life to Hyderabad But 
as ill luck would have it, he was caught and imprisoned there 
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til! about the year 119] A. H./I777 A. D,, when he was put to 
death by his avaricious and scheming uncle Miyan ’Abdun-Nabl. 

Though a failure as a statesman and an administrator, he 
was well-educated and had great aptitude for Persian poetry. 
Some of his compositions show that he possessed an imagina¬ 
tive and impulsive mind, He was a contemporary of Sayyid 
TTr&bit 'Alt Shah, whose manhiyas (elegies) in Sindhi are recited 
to this day on the occasion of “Muharrain". Both Sarfaraz 
Khan and Sayyid 7Mbit ’Ali Shah studied under Ghutint 'Alt 
"Maddah". 

Here are a few verses of Sarfaraz Khan ;- 

C^r J # 1 

u- 1 *4 (** u*^ oU-j-t j 

The poet does not grudge a happy time to the birds who 
freely move about in the garden, but in his second hemistich 
he gives expression to his reeling of misery. He imagines as if 
he were a bird in a cage, and pathetically asks his free fellow 
birds to have a thought for him. The effect of the above verse 
is heightened by the verses which follow : 

O^-iT jJ jljy jj 

fj* J 4 L* 1 (J4 j 

ji y j* 

jf"^ L* jL 

He asks them to remember the miserable plight of caged 
birds like him who are closely confined and cannot exercise 
their wings in the circumambient air. In another place, how¬ 
ever, the poet expresses himself in regard to his confinement in 
a different manner; 

ft) A Persian MS. copied “jy NandainaJ; BayoA-l-KdrbidSS; Leaves from 
aarlaj-jjc s compositions. 

(2> A pcrsian MS. copied by NandumaJ; Burai-i-KarbatuI; Leaves from 
Sarfara? s Compositions. 
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aF~ p£j* Ul 1 

jjijJ"*Tt£ -l*. *; 

1 3^ ^ jT 0!i« "fjIA-" 

l^j J^tH \j^ 

In other words, the poet has sacrificed himself total]y* the 
intoxication of love having rendered him oblivious of the fecl- 
ingofpamor anguish. This is how the poet describes the 
condition of his heart : 

^>1 *j4 x* 

Jil j j cjl*£ ^ / lO>»- ^ Jk* (#) *>4 J* 

Strange indeed are the ways of Destiny that encloses the 
flower in a thorny era brace and seats the crow on the rose-bush, 
while the sweet singing feeble nightingale is pining away in a 
cage! Says the poet: 

tr*j f" jl pjb 

!jU U**lj jTaT 

-ri b Jjl - 1 

Ijlji ^ JO -cT 

In the following verses, he describes the pangs of separation 
from the beloved, and the ultimate surrender of his will to that 
of the latter: 

lj jja ^ 

f J> ij! ^ 

-US' jj *(£? ^*5 

To Sarfariz, the loveless heart is like a flower without frag* 

ranee, and the person who turns away from love is unattractive 

(K L«av« from Sartariz's compositions. 

(-) A persian MS, copied bv Nandumat, 

(3) Persian MS. copied bv Nandiiniai, 

(+) [bid; ifagwd-J -KorbtitSf. 
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(i. e. devoid of personal magnetism) and incapable of inspiring 
love: 

Jjlji if J] jT* 

jj I jj if ^ —if jdU 

J*;_J j- J*t } iJ' ^ 

Jjljk* jjjT •‘S' 

The poet’s eyes are only capable of lingering on the beloved’s 
face and of noticing the delicate nuances of the latter’s 
coquetry: 

urjU J J*i tSJj >^ 9 

iif X 14 j»» 

The purpose of the true lover’s existence is the realization 
of union with the Beloved, lie is incomplete without Him, 
and can find fulfilment only when he becomes one with Him : 

iiif/jl jjS 

MUNSHT SHEWAKRAM “UtARTD” of Thalia flourished 
in the days of Miyiin Ghulam Shah Kalboro and his son Sarfaraz 
K.hin. He wrote splendid prose as well as poetry, but was not 
lucky enough to win fame and royal favour. He was truly the 
embodiment of Sa’di’s dictum: 

i—cJji J C v; 

'-■ " ■a’ xlL y*. 

and mostly lived a lonely life of penury. But every cloud has 
a silver lining. For a brief interval his scholarship was appre* 
dated by Mir Bijar Khan [a noble at the Court of the Kalhoras 
- son of the martyred Bahrimj who brought him to the notice of 
the Kalhora princes. Thereafter, at the suggestion of Miy5n 
Sarfaraz Khan. “ ’Utlrid" wrote the story of HTr-wa-Ranjha in 
Persian prose, and concluded with the following epilogue: 

(1) Ibid:--- 

( 2 ) Ibid. 

(3) Ibid. 
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y ijr^J *U-J1 y;l 

y &> ** 

J 1 Mi 

jli ^ JL i j* 

iX. a f£ ^ jl^ 

Jj-^- jT I u-ijzZi 

He wrote a number of epistles which reveal a high standard 
of achievement Some of these, together with some letters of 
other scholars, were collected in book form under the title or 
Insha-i-'Utarid, by a Persian scholar Mil ns hi Aimillrai of Arora 
caste, a contemporary of ’UtSrid. The collection has been 
named after Utirid because of the high esteem in which he was 
held by the compiler. 

f t/tarid probably composed a complete Diwfa of odes, but 
it has not been possible to find a complete copy. What has, 
however, come to hand denotes considerable tenderness of feel¬ 
ing and a surprising elegance of style, example: 

L> f \ j -iiiT J 

**- .I*-* ^ Cr» i 1 y£i 

L> b-» /L* jl jlfi 

tr*” (*=~“ y j> 

Ij Ifri .Is- rJ ljT M*. y ^ 

The following lines, descriptive of the intense agony of 
frustrated love are deeply moving, and are fairly representative 
of his manner. The beauty of the language is heightened by 
the use of antithesis in the first couplet and of the fine similes 
of oliji and in the other two : 

(1) Vide radhJtlAr-f-Lat/i. Part II, p, 135. --- 

t-J Ms. containing fifteen fArartr of 1 lit arid. 
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fjr* * f 

*4^ "^ &* jSf j-^1 * <j*m j 

{JT* (j- 1 j^T jfi (jlj^Jai 

1^>U^ jj Jjl*i j£L>j>j IjIjz 

i*y^ »J** J"*- *- JT (jLU J *4 j 

a jT ji ' i r t (* ■>/" iS^'j (jjj i 

The salt waters of its native home fail to assuage the thirst 
of the pearl-oyster. It always longs for rain. The simile is 
partially used for those who, in spite of their wealth, derive no 
benefit from their riches: 

j_-J p J \S-± -iiJ Jj 1j pi V T j* 

It (J* I 3 1 V4t 

’Uiarid’s aesthetic sense now and then finds expression 
through use of the beautiful artistic device murassa', wherein 
the various parts of the hemistichs have an internal rhyme, 
besides the rhyme at the end of the lines. To quote a few 
examples: 


<>***" rj^i X u*J uJjr-i (jlj* 

<J>t Cr^O*- [»t>4 

^ hjjJ I j« JSJjJ t_J.il> jT 

UjU ji ij- pfj ± j\ 


j—t & j J j** <Si jioji 

b r*J T J j j j j-** j Jji 

Notice in the following couplet, the poet’s portraiture of the 
charm of two materially divergent ways which strengthen the 
bond of love: 


(!) [bid. 
(2j Ibid, 
under: 


The first hemistich, as found in Hindustani, Dee, I(k2, 


.*s-J f J h XX 


(S> Ms. containing fifteen ghazalsot " 'Utarid" 
( 4 ) Ibid. 


runs as 
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-jj lJ L— I j JJ 4*. ij Ji \ 2 jlXj J J ■ -^ 

4* JH j' J* 

Further, the chain of love binds several hearts (lovers) as an 
inevitable consequence of the beloved's bewitching beauty and. 
what is more, each lover individually regards the beloved as his 
awn particular possession: 

Jj J*1j *bil y 
*=- +1^ Jj aT 

^ ** ^ J- \*W 3 V 

C** ihil *ili j l j JT j a 4lU 

The pleasures of paradise hold no attractions for the lover 
who ever longs for a corner in the beloved's passsage, Even the 
prison of love inspires in him a mood of contentment and 
ecstasy which is denied to those who are incapable of love» and 
those who have not yet been fortunate enough to come under 
the sway of this most potent god : 

'jr. 

\j* JjLii ,j-j£ jTl 

Ijf * Julb i3>- u 

Jj j>T jh l}L^I Jdi 

tj-* JkJ:L jJ- 4^" L^tiljf oT 

Sometimes the poet writes in a delicately fine moral vein. 
In the following lines he uses the beautiful simile of the rose 
and the perfume to point out the wholesome effect of good 
company. The couplet is illustrative of the natural elegance of 
style that characterizes the diction of this beauty-loving didactic 
Sindhi poet: 

(1) ibid " 1 

(2) 1 bid, 

< 3 ) Siikhafiwrdft-i'fiindusian. 
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xS^ ij JLi |--U£ Ij uLalii * 

h v^f J jk- j^ ,g^ J l®" 

Occasionally he rises to daring heights of thought, and ven¬ 
tures into the realms of the heretic 1 * * philosophy. SomMth and 
the Sanctuary of Islam are alike, says he. They are only sym¬ 
bols of external worship, the true shrine of the Beloved being 
the human heart wherein the latter can be discerned after 
earnest introspection and deep meditation : 

\Z. -_£"j J ^Lh L. J J - 

Love of beauty is the outstanding feature of ’Utarid’s poetry. 
In the following quotation, the boat is compared to the crescent, 
and the silver-bright beloved Is the sun seated in the crescent, or 
a diamond embedded in an oyster: 

iSjjf bji ^ ^Uil 3 4 

*£jr*z-* 

iSjtf ^ . tn\ ijx* Ji u 

The sighs and the moans of the innocent have often caused 
the downfall of many a tyrant and his adherents. A poet has 
said: 

jL.jL3i* (I jl 

OjT^ JL51-I _j$i J* j* jl ojUI 
The same idea is expressed by 'UtMd : 

ufiaB* Ja 

Cka&hm4-mmkhwab - an epithet of beauty used by lovers 

CD Ibid. 

<2) A persiaa MS, copied by NandumaL 

(3) Ibid. 

(4) S&tikhattwar&n-i-ltitsdusf&n; MS. containing l& gbaials of r U LiiricL_ 
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for the seemingly drowsy eyes of the fair sex, half-closed 
through modesty - has been subtly availed of by the poet to ex¬ 
press his distress on many a sleepless night. These drowsy eyes 
have a peculiar fascination For the lover ; they intoxicate him, 
and keep him in a state of constant and delicious inebriation : 

I4-A ^ 6lj wlji "AjUtf"! 

h t r /y—^ ji ^1 fiJJ J ^-£-2 

The lovely one's eyebrow, metaphorically spoken of as the 
archer's bow, holds the lover-poet spell-bound. The poet 
stresses its fascination and weaves out of it a delightful and 
harmonious word-pattern: 

Iji 6^ 

fell J y 4 iU* jl 

Money is necessary and even indispensable, for without it 
man would not be able to have adequate food, clothing ond 
shelter, nor would he be able to straighten out many an 
awkward tangle. Says the poet: 

jfjjj it Iji ^** 5 " jfeT jl 

«»1 jj * i_£j s_ft ^j j* 

The literate lover's pen, while engaged in praise of the 
beloved, at once acquires case and beauty of diction. In the 
words of the poet: 

jj \ j U*tf jj* Ini I jJ J.JL#j j i Aj Ul * 

J iO ^ JT jl jljIjA 

The poet was a pupil of Muhammad Muhsin, to whom he 
pays his respectful tribute: 

j! "jjlW's 

ki-l jUJ jW a/Li jJCjJI 

(X ) Ibid. ' 

(2) MS. containing fifteen ghazaLi of ’Ul 2 rid; Sukkanwar&fi-Hinduitiln. 

< 3 > Mnq&ltoush'Shli 'vr± 

(4) Sitkh£inwvri}n4-Hindustan. 

<fi> Ibid. 
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TH ARIOMALi “BINA" was a resident of Nasarpur and 
a friend of Moushi Shewakram “ 'Utarid". One day, the latter 
recited the following couplet, bemoaning the wretched state 
of his heart: 

ij wjX. ^jl -U, {JZi Ailjjt j* ji 

The poet “Bina** at once retorted t 

^ t- ^ J 1 ** J i>- 

!> ^ ^'jw ,jt ji 

The following two couplets which the author of Maqalalush- 
Shuar6 heard from ’UtSrid are further specimens of his subtle 
poetry: 

J 1 l£JJ kJ^jl iSjiji A* U Aii 
J 1 <Sy- j- v*? W- 

’lib jjlt ji oL _j*j «T jj— 

j\ ,_jU E ^ j j 


(I) The account of his life and poeny is reproduced from Maq&ikittsk- 
ShuarH, 
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THE RULE OF THE TALPURS 

AFTER ibt defeat of the KfllhdraSp Mir Fafh f A1i Khan 
Tit (pur was confirmed to the throne of Sindh by a smad (pittent) 
From Timur Shah, the King of Afghanistan (1733 A. D,) + The 
Mir assigned Khayrpur to his uncle, Mir Suhrsib Khan, and 
Mirpur Khis to his cousin Mir Tharo Khan* He kept the 
major portion of the territory For himself and his younger 
brothers, Mir Ghulam T AIi Khan, Karam ’All Khan and Murfid 
'Ali Khan and made Hyderabad, the capital. "While they all 
lived, the strong and unvarying attachment they evinced For 
each other, gained them the honourable appellation of the 
Char Ydr (Four friends)/' All of them were men of strong 
will and 'approved personal bravery'. In their days Sindh came 
in immediate contact with the British, who, fearing Afghan, 
French and Russian designs upon India sought to establish a 
Pro-British buffer-state between Russia and British India, con¬ 
sisting of Sindh and the Punjab. They established a friendly 
alliance with Persia also to keep watch over Afghanistan, And 
in order to win over Sindh to their side, they deputed several 
political missions to the Sindhian court, which resulted in 
treaties of 'eternal friendship' between the Amirs and the 
British. As a matter of diplomatic exigency, ihc Amirs, in 
token of their friendship* opened the Indus for commerce, not 
anticipating the detrimental effects and the serious political 
complications which would be consequent upon this act. 

The last of the first Char Yirs , viz, Murad 'All Khan, died 
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in 1833 A. D. and the second batch of four joint rulers-Mirs 
Nur Muhammad Khin and Muhammad Nasir Khan (sons of 
Murad 'AST Khan), Muhammad Khan (son of Ghmlam "All 
Khan) and Sobdar Khan (son of Fat*h T AIi Khin) - succeeded to 
the throne* With the coming into power of these four rulers 
synchronized political changes of a serious and far reaching na¬ 
ture* which considerably affected the court of Sindh. Lord 
Auckland* the then Governor-General* persuaded himself that 
an invasion of the British Empire in India could best be avoided 
by installing a Pro-British monarch on the Afghan throne. 
Every other effort having failed to achieve this end, he was 
forced to adopt the awkward course of reinstating Shah Shuja', 
the deposed ruler, on the Afghan uiQsmd. In order to bring 
this to pass, he concluded with Shah Shuja' and Riija Ranjit- 
singh the famous Tripartite Treaty, in pursuance of which Sindh, 
without having been consulted, was mulcted unjustly and exor¬ 
bitantly of twenty five lacs of rupees, in order to finance Shah 
Shuja' in his campaign. The British, with a view to silencing 
the Amirs, argued that they had conferred a favour on ihe 
Sindh Government by compounding their case of arrears of 
tribute (of thirty years’ standing) due to the Afghans. To this 
tall claim the Amirs gave a fitting rejoinder by producing re¬ 
ceipts (signed by Shah Shuja’ himself, whose cause the British 
were now espousing)! written on the leaves of the Holy Qur’an, 
absolving them of all the past dues and future obligations. 
But this was not all that Sindh had to contribute towards the 
settlement of the North Western question. When Raja Ranjit- 
singh, who was expected to allow the British troops passage 
through his territory, "most politely, but positively declined” 
to do so, the Amirs of Sindh were compelled 'at the point of 
the bayonet', and in utter violation of the terms of ihe treaty 
of 1832 A. D., to comply with the British demand for a passage 
for troops through their dominion. Not being as shrewd and 
far-sighted as the British, the Amirs realized none too soon the 
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tmgtc effect of their treaties with the British. In 1839 A. D. 
the British troops took military possession of Karachi without 
much resistance from the Amirs. This was a foretaste of 
what was yet to come; but, unfortunately, the then ruling 
Amirs had neither the grit nor the political sagacity of their 
ancestors, and they unwittingly played into the British hands. 
At this juncture, the Talpur chiefs thought of combating the 
British menace - when it was actually too late to do anything. 
All was lost, and nothing could be done. In 1843 A. D. the 
battles of Miyani and Da bo (near Hyderabad Sindh) were 
fought and won by the British, and Sindh was annexed to the 
rest of Her Majesty's Indian Empire. As many as eleven 
Talpur princes, including “the old and faithful ally of the 
British Government, the bed-ridden Sobdar”, were taken as 
State prisoners and exiled from Sindh, 


The Amirs were fond of Fine Arts and were patrons of 
Persian literature. The courtiers in Sindh, like the courtiers 
elsewhere, prospered only "in the presence and favour of the 
princes", and they could “only retain their places by implicit 
obedience, and the most fawning adulation to their superiors," 
Persian scholarship was, therefore, a necessary qualification 
for becoming a Sindhian courtier in the days of the Tfilpurs. 
There is the testimony of Mr. Nathan Crowe, the British Resi¬ 
dent in Sindh {1799 A. D ), that the Amirs maintained a num¬ 
ber of court poets. In order to enable scholars to acquire a 
thorough knowledge of Persian * the language of literature, 
ceremony, office and epistolary correspondence - the govern¬ 
ment encouraged the Muilis to open schools. The Talpurs, by 
patronizing the literate Sayyids, also encouraged the diffusion 
of Persian in Sindh. The Sayyids of Rdhri and Than a were 
the 'depositories of learning’, and, as they were liberally remu¬ 
nerated for their labour, they amply compensated the State by 
turning out profound scholars of Persian, Hence Rohri and 
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Thalta came to be the centre?' of foaming in Sindh. *' The 
reigning Family in general and a few of the courtiers who were 
always at the capital, had the advantage of learning the langu¬ 
age from Persian masters Thus, Hyderabad too became a 
centre of learning under the Tatpurs. In all, there were six a 
centres of education for seekers of decent employment and 
royal favours. The Hindus and Muslims vied with each other 
in their study of Persian language and literature in order to 
obtain high government posts. It is indeed noteworthy that 
despite the zeal of the Talpurs for conversion, some of the 
orthodox Hindus enjoyed the confidence and esteem of their 
masters. 

The training for entering government service did not take a 
long time. About the age of twelve or thirteen, the scholar 
was introduced to the regular study of Persian, beginning with 
simple bilingual vocabularies, which were gradually followed 
by some books of easy and popular poetry, history and episto¬ 
lary correspondence. He was then introduced to the works of 
master-poets like Sa'di, Hafiz, Rumi, and Nizami. The average 
student left his studies after acquiring some knowledge of 
Arithmetic, Sindh! and Persian, and then he was introduced to 
official circles for employment, by some of his relations who 
were either already employed or had retired from government 
service. After his entry into government service, the scholar 
could rise by dint of his own merit and endeavour. But, if a 
student w i shed to prosecute his studies further, he proceeded to 

th Ailfcen (Gazette rr of the Province of Stud, Vol, A. p. 4T21 f«U ih.n ifrfy 
nugfii be called ihe Universities of Sind. 

(!) Burton: Sind and the Races, p. 3SI. This could be proved from the 
intimate court connection* uf the Stmlh ruters with the Shah of Persia. 
Both parties belonged to the same sect of Islam (viz. ShTa) and therefore 
kepi up a efosc connection at this time due to the encroaching nature of 
the English. The British envoy to Sindh in ISn* a, D. found a Persian 
Ambassador at the Sindh Court (vide Kaye; History of the Wot in Afgha¬ 
nistan, Vol. r, p, »3), Ajtain about ihe jear IS3ti A. D. a matrimonial 
alliance was sought by the Sindh Chief Mir Murid 'Ali with the daughter 
ol j of Persia. And if there was an interchange of Ambassadors 

and talk of matrimonial alliance, an interchange of literary men between 
Sindh and Persia is not difficult to surmise. 
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one of the six i centres P The teaching staff, working at these 
educational institutions, was wett paid, and hence the scholar* 
received expert guidance. 

Though the Talpurs encouraged learning, they did not make 
it universal. It was restricted to the sons of the official class. 
The majority of the people were illiterate. Many of the 
‘jagirdars and Talpurs could not even sign their own names. 

The volume of Persian poetry produced in this period, how¬ 
ever, shows that never before in the history of Sindh did such a 
large number of ruling princes take to the composition of verse 
as in the Tllpur regime* All the Talpurs, with the solitary 
exception of Mir Sobdar KMn* were of the Shfa faith; and $0* 
a large number af poems were written by both the Sunni and 
the ShTa poets in praise of HaAat *Ali and the martyred 
Imams. In the circumstances it becomes difficult for the reader 
to determine from the works of a poet of the Tiitpur Age 
whether he was a Sunni or a Shi p a unless, of course, he ha$ a 
previous knowledge of the poet’s creed. The Talpurs, being of 
martial race, encouraged the “Epic"* The Fat'h Nama of 
'Azim was so well received that a number of passages from it 
used to be recited in the Amirs 7 Darblir. 'Azim also wrote a 
DiwStt and the Indian romance of lI\r-wa-Ran]hd: in this latter 
composition, he was followed by Nawwib Wall Muhammad 
KMn and one Mir SobdSr KMn wrote on the model 

of Fat'h Ndma and produced many mtrthnawis t of which Judai- 
N&ma and Sayf 'uI-MuIuk are his masterpieces. Mtf Naslr 
Khan composed a Dlwin of ghazah and a few mathmiwis, of 
which the two - one describing the condition of the exiled Mirs 
on their way to and residence En Sisur, and the other the love 
Story of Mfrzii SdJifhdn - are relatively noteworthy. *Abdul- 
WahhSb and Da I pat contributed to the growth of the mystic 
element in poetry. Mir Karam *Alt KhSn + Ghulam 'All 

ip Called ^Collc^e*" by Barton (Sind ami the Ra&s w p. They were 

ai Jvchwan, Piu KhOhrl (north of Sctiw&n), Mutafahtf (Maiiid) P Mohar 
or WjUtiSri (near Amarkot) and Chfiliyirl (on the N3rl river>. 
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“Mail’', Munshi Sahibr&i “AzSd”, Akhund Muhammad Qisim 
of old Hala, Muhammad ’Arif “San'al”, Muhammad Yusuf of 
Tandb Yusuf, and Muhammad Bachal “Anwar” were some of 
the great g/mruf-writers or this period, each havirg a Diwon 
of Odes to his credit. 

Below are given some details relating to the life and works 
of most of the representative poets of the Talpur period. 

SAYYJD 77/ABIT ’AL1 SHAH (1153-1225 A. H./I740-ISI0 
A. D.), son of Madar *Ali Shah, originally a native of Multan, 
came to Sindh at an early age and adopted Sehwan as his home. 
He cultivated the friendship of litterateurs and was greatly pro¬ 
fited by his contacts with savants like Makhdums Nur'ol-Haq 
“Mushtlqi”, Muhammad Ihsan and Muhammad Murad. In 
praise of Sebwan he says: 

tslj— jjL^ Jtti ji~, 

Lijl ^ 

The Sayyid had great aptitude for poetry and his Ktdtiyyat 
contains poems in Persian, Urdu and Sind hi. He was a favou¬ 
rite of Miyan Sarfar3z Khan Kalhoro, who rewarded him hand¬ 
somely for his verses. He also lived a happy and prosperous 
life under the patronage of the Talpur Princes, including Mir 
Fat’h *AJi KhSn. M'tr Karam ’Alt Khan who was a patron of 
Persian literature, constantly cultivated the companionship of 
TAabit 'All shah and provided suitable residence for him at 
Hyderabad. The poet’s good fortune reached its zenith when 
he made a pilgrimage to Karbaii and the shrines of all the 
Imams (at the expense of the TSlpur princes). On that account 
he was called "Karbalai” and “Zawwilr”. He was a Shi’a by 
faith, and the first poet to compose Sindhi manhiyas. He has 
been styled ‘Anis of Sindh’ for his popular elegies, which, even 
to this day, move almost to tears both the Muslims as well as 
non-Muslims who assemble on the occasion of their recital 
during Muharram. 

His couplet, 
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g 4 i y. 

<J*-j ltJA y? 

written in praise of Harfrat "All* after the style of 

a_i c~Lt y. ij> j— 


was greatly appreciated by his contemporary Persian scholars; 
and, according to Muhammad Ibrahim “Khalil", the reputed 
poet and scholar of Thatta, the Persian scholars were so deeply 
impressed by the excellence of the aforesaid couplet that they 
exclaimed: 

] jJL ^jjl l*«f j! ii- 


In the following verses he advises the lover to lie cheerfully 
con lined in the dimple (well) of his beloved's chin if he wishes 
to tour (enjoy) the city (prosperity) of the latter's charms and 
beauty, and at the same time warns him not to depend too 
much on his intellect and wisdom as they are bound to fall him 
at the very first touch of the beloved's dishevelled hair; 

wLjJI^ jlaiwj >1 irjr*** 

LTJ* J J** .gV 1 *jb' 


Subjoined is a specimen of the poet's use of metaphors: 

*ji* {*>2 urJ2* 

^TJi J~fj cr*“ 

tr^J -H L -^- > y- 

3' Ji vXfJ tr^j 

(1) Takmite, 

lfeid , , 
m Few scflllcrcd Leavw. 

H) Few scattered Leaves: Sukhawarfin-i NiiidiLUiln. Oi>c wonders how llw 
compiler of the latter selection styled ibis Fragment a Quatrain. 
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SAYYfD ’AZIMUDDIN "Azira” son of Sayyid YSr Muha¬ 
mmad of Thutto, was a nephew of Mir ’Alt Shir “Qani’- Ho 
was bortii on the day of the death of Muhammad Sluhsin (1163 
A, H./1750 A. D,). which event he commemorates rather path¬ 
etically: 

sJ i a ^ '“-i' erf' 

His father died early and left him a wretched orphan. 

In the early part of his life he associated himself with Miyan 
Sarfaruz Khan Kalhoro. After the fall of the Kalhorfi dynasty, 
he came in contact with the Talptir Princes and was employed 
by Mir Fat’h ‘All Kh5n to record in verse the battles, fought 
between the KaUiords and the Talpurs, which led to the final 
victory of the Latter. The book, in ‘rival distinction' to Firdaw- 
si’s Shah Soma, was named Fat'h Natan. It is a long epic poem 
consisting of about 2500 distichs, and is divided into five chap¬ 
ters, each called a majUs. The information of the author is 
first-hand since much that he describes is what he saw with his 
naked eyes. One can judge of the popularity of the book from 
the fact that it was “rehearsed in Darb&r” in the days of Mr. 
Nathan Crowe (1799 A, D.), the British Resident in Sindh. 

Higher than Bahrain, the well-known hunter of onagers, he 
ranks the martyred Bah ram (grandfather of his patron Mir Fat’h 
’All Khan) in valour and wisdom: 

J-i f'./* -?■> 

J 

JjJ of J i >*• 

? Ay iJi j ; _LU Ixf 

Ah J 5 * 

Ah if* j 

(1) Tl is a pity that Lulfulloh Badwi in his Tadbkint-l’lMfi, Part II, p. M, 
purs even AbulMaldrim ’’Shuhud'* (d. 10T3 A. H,/IQ0£>-S3 A. D.) among 
his contemporaries. 
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In the fol lowing remarkable lines, T Azim plays on the name 
of Bahrain's assassin viz. Husayn who, it is said* whs instruc¬ 
ted by Miyan Sarfaraz Khan to stand behind the Mir's back 
and stab him to death: 

jlJi^ oT j <_f 1* ^ 

■kji j' 

The beauty of the lines is accentuated by the poet's applica¬ 
tion of the name of Yazld (the contemptible wretch who was 
responsible for the death of the Imams) to Husayn (the other¬ 
wise sacred name of the second son of Haefrat 'AH). 

f Azim was a great scholar whose poetry has a rhetoric and 
aptness of its own. His Diwan comprises some 250 odes p 
besides a Sdq r Natna of about 100 bayts- 

The following verses reveal the poet as a passionate lover 
of physical beauty, and they also show that at one time in his 
life he was a worshipper at the altar of jL^ jpe- 

Of* .r 1 * s 3 r 11 * J,i 

* * * 

i^,l u jL 5^ -Lfci J^ 

^Hii Ju-il jl jlcUil 

JLLj. jJjj C*& 

C*«l j I -Li I i Al Tf 

# * * 

isj^T jiT ji j-u* ^ ij 

* * * 
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w—lA>* rlJ* L 

* * * 

fjli f jsi I 

c»-' j‘ »-** £f >*'> 

Flashes of spiritual illumination sometimes endow his verses 
with a peculiar charm ; 

f'-M i4j ' J .oV* j 

ll» **r ,Mr! 

* * * 

\j Uj jS\ (_S-^ |*“ 1 J™ jr** UjHf 

£ # * 

t£> In J ur" uij 

L. j 1 j/j* j u i 1 tAi 

* >1= * 

^li .a—j 1 yJT ^ V* j ji 

^li .jjjii >r sJ *-j '•*( 

* * * 

J*J li-i ufs-Jj J?** 

jjlj ^LiJ j ^li cr*J* ^ s ^ 1 

* * * 

Ail^i ^ jUi yij tV^ 

Fiidawn eclipsed all previous definitions of God’s greatness 
in his memorable verse: 

ijy ij—i J 'j 

1 Jfj? ^ Vj* 

In a similar manner, *Azim describes the Divine Essence : 
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\j?* jl i** j ^ j a vS' 

I ^ jl j j *** jj jj 

The poet's vision of the Divine Truth transcends the limita¬ 
tions of caste and creed, and his catholicity of spiritual outlook 
admits of a wonderful blend of the Hindu and the Muslim: 

kit ^ j <>■» J 

*»*—I *-£± 1 C— 1 1 plj J 

* * * 

jr?! V** a jie ^ j' J>* 

ijLLui j \i j ^ 

* * * 

Jj AiU. Ai _jj jjjiAJ jl ^ 

,>* 0=i ^ 

The external forms of worship - the rigid formulae and 
rituals of the monks - have little value in the eyes of’Azim, and 
his criticism thereof is crystal clear: 

jJ L-j ^L»b jit j j— j Jl jLi ij I jj"“ 

Li jtpl JyUT JJ 

* * * 

C*Jj J| - 1 

*\jli oj^ ^ J* 

w-ij JLj jl l^ii ^£a-* j JuT j b jw 

* * * 

jj ■ j— 5 ^ '_^ —-*- t 7 - i _j* ji ■*Aa 

J v l^i X U j'^ U JTjl 
Somewhat after the manner of MaulSni Rumi who said 
w«J jg- jjT —J-* 
lc—I jQ Jj u£> a-^ Jljlj* j' 
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this Sindhi poet gives expression to a deep veneration for the 
human heart* particularly the heart of the Faithful: 

-r* 2 ft?** 

L* ^U- JU “4J ^Jaadl^j* 

I>- J -* A oU^Jhp 

Li ^UVlCI^ j,^- fc w'- u I 

The human eye plays an important part in the redemption 
of the soul, and the regaining of paradise which was lost by 
man through the evil machinal ions of Satan, His tears wash 
away the heavy load of sin and ultimately he meets his Divine 
Maker in the full glory of conquest over the DeviL Says the 
poet: 

uUl-ij *u* 

r*** j 1 ,r^ j 1 1 

* =f= * 

I *JU Jb ^ Lw j Jb J- 

u b-= 3 V J* 

We fin d a semblance of Hafiz's well known exclamation* to 

wit, 

Oj*- f*?j' V 1 ^ Jj ^ 

1 l* J-* I Sl—t Jj 

in the following verse of *Aztm: 

^SLi ji Oj$ -u-^" f J / ^ ij* 

it. ^ ijT j-f" u +**5T 

The following verses are fairly characteristic of 'AzinTs 
poetic art: 
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vL-* jt b 

* * * 

jl iSj^f <£l*Z ji 
j* 3^ j* 

r JU . -M + b^ ^ 

^ ^ oT /" 

No earthly object can claim absolute permanence. The 
world provides and proclaims many a phase of changing scenes* 
and its long and varied history furnishes ample testimony to 
this effect. Considering his scholarship and his gift of poetry* 
wc find that the patronage of the Sindhian princes* celebrated 
by him in his verses* did not last long T and he had soon to give 
vent to his feeling of keen disappointment for lack of apprecia¬ 
tion of his muse: 

j On J 

ILisdlji ^ j L* -Uu 

The following verses serve as further evidence of this change 
in his circumstances 

* juc* ^ru j ^ ij l 

& i *i (i) j>^ 

Jo ***** Jj j* 

r^j jy 5 J j #T ju* ^ 

But he found consolation in: 

JJtL 4jT^ji 

A significant change in his circumstances seems to have 
converted the once merry and lucky poet into a fatalist: 

Ai ^£l jl jjJTj 
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He has also rendered into verse the love story of Hir-wa- 
Ranjhafc. 1799-1800 A. D.). It consists of {786 doublets, of 
which the first 262 are devoted to the praise of Cod, the pro¬ 
phet, HaJrat *Ali, arid the first four Talpur rulers of Hyderabad 
Sindh, 

The story opens with a description of the Punjab (the birth 
place of Hir and Ranjha) and its atmosphere of love and beauty. 
It is followed by a description of Hazara, the lard ruled by 
Ranjha s father, who had four sons, of whom Ranjha was the 
youngest and the best. Once a traveller from Jhang Say a], the 
land of Hir, became Ranjha’s guest, and during his stay with 
the latter, he described to him the beauty of Hir in the following 
verses: 

•j ^ vT tr' 

J™ Jfj ull ,jt! 

. jl jl*C 

jl »lj lTU jl 

siiL ^ jiijj 

Jjli jUjjj j t l*» jl 

Jjb jlyJ alow ^ 

Jjli if >' J** 

J J b fj uri^ js ** i' 

cJjSl j *5" 
j* ,js* 

1 —" Jj 11 J 

cu-ji* jl iJJj rJ'ji j\ 

These words kindled the fire of love in Ranjha 1 s heart and 
filled him with a passionate longing to see her. Soon after this 
his faiher died. This made Ranjha melancholic: 
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jt ii}^ ^ 

jtjAf cj/ Jji- iS-> 

j' *f^!) 

*w j' 

He distributed all his wealth among his brothers who, like 
Yusufs, were ever jealous of him (because he was the favourite 
of their father}, and set out in quest of Hir. 

After an arduous journey of several days he reached the 
bank of the river Chanub, opposite the town of Hir, and putting 
off his clothes plunged into the water to cross it. When he 
reached the water’s edge, his worn-out limbs gave way and he 
fell headlong into the river. Incidentally, the boatman of Hir’s 
pleasure-boat, in which she used to sail up and down, a Cleo¬ 
patra on the Nile, caught sight of the intrepid Ranjha struggl¬ 
ing against the current and cried out in alarm : 

hj J (jij D-f 

Urt uf 

jF-iT ^ jU" uT ajfj*. 

ut 1 j'j- 

RanjhS thanked the kindly boatman for this providential 
help and availed himself of it. He atonce boarded the boat 
and fell asleep on Hit’s couch. He was still fast asleep when 
the boatman reached the bank. At this lime, Hir turned up 
unexpectedly. The boatman’s astute wife, realising that she 
and her husband might be taken to task for allowing Rinjha 
to sleep in Hir’s cabin, raised the alarm. "Oh ! lady*’, she 
cried, "a youngman lias forced his way into your cabin and 
now lies asleep within.” In towering rage Hir barged into her 
own chamber. The sight of the handsome stranger, however, 
melted her anger, and changed it into endearment. She 
asked her maid-servants to wake the stranger gently from bis 
sleep; and Ranjha, opening his eyes, beheld the object of his 
dreams. Hir, at first, expressed a few words of resentment at 
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the stranger’s conduct but soon became a picture of charming 
elegance and condescension. Naturally, Ranjha's joy knew no 
bounds: 

pSi* 4*4 ,c~* &*” ^ 

jic ‘»jb j 1 t>* 

f t .juT 

j.1 *jU j gb 

[jloj J J u J *4“ *-* J* f' aS A ” 

& ‘a-^ cf' >» tf'j* 

4 if -*3 *J* 4 *• >T 

a tw-?4 *J*4 fK* 1 ^ 

Taking in the situation, Htr 

i5_±la 'iji jl 

cx»jh V 

4 4jJu J-l 

j iV ***** j- 

ui^ IS' r ' V^b 4 ^ 

^ j c-i ^‘"*! 4J-SV jJjj 

,yU^ ajj ,J*t W -F J> 

jjS" jL,T \jrij* 

jT (jL^* jf V** ^ 

tr4 Lli j4 J jlf j' £jl*’ T 

"1^1* *-^4 

She then went to her mother &nd sought her permission to 
employ Ranjh3 as a shepherd. It seemed a trivial request and 
her mother readily agreed. Ranjhi loo was more than satis- 
fted with hb job. 

Hir, now, found it easy to slip down the river in her boat 
and meet him daily in the wood. But the fate-ridden lirma- 
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ment-the proverbial pitiless intruder in the affairs of lovers * 
soon intervened; the secret meetings of the two were brought to 
the notice of Hir's mother by her maternal unde Khedu, 
She reported the matter to her husband. He grew exceedingly 
wroth, and, with a sword in his hand, rushed to kill Hir, when 
his wife pleaded for mercy because of Hsr’s tender age. Her 
counsel prevailed, and accordingly, Hir was fettered and kept 
under guard in order to obviate the possibility of another such 
meeting with her lover. 

There she kept up her courage by meditating thoughts of 
revenge against her unde. One night she escaped, and set fire 
to his house. Poor Khedu ! He came crying to his sister and 
embittered the feelings of other relatives against Hir. Poor 
soul! She was once again enchained. 

This news made Rinjhii uneasy. Hir too pined in her 
prison cell, with the result that her mother prevailed on the 
King to permit Hir to visit the family garden occasionally. 

One day she suddenly disappeared. While her attendants 
were busy seeking her, she herself returned after a short meet¬ 
ing with Ranjha. One of her rivals, however, who had watched 
her movements, reported the matter to her father, and got her 
placed under strict guard. Hir's brothers fell upon Ranjha, 
and attacked him with swords and daggers; but great was 
their surprise when their own weapons injured none but them¬ 
selves. Hir's parents were dismayed by this miracle; (hey 
liberated her, apologized for their past rough behaviour, and 
became eager to give her away to Ranjha, But their sons 
kicked up a row and the poor mother and father had to remain 
quiet Some heralds were sent out to find a suitable match for 
the princess. They did not come across any. On their way 
back, however, they came upon a handsome young prince of 
Rangpur. Naurang by name, whom they found very acceptable, 
and to whom they offered Hir in wedlock. Naurang consulted 
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his astrologers. They found the stars unfavourable, but in 
spite of their advice, he accepted the offer. 

On the day appointed for the marriage, Naurang went to 
Jhang Sayll, Necessary preparations were made for the occa¬ 
sion, but the girl refused to become his wire, saying: 

Jj 1 i 

J-L*. y j~*> i^y -- 1 

jiji i** 

J eft y lM 

e-ji Jajl” 

o-yl U J ^ Jj- 

jj y i* 

“ jji j o^l 4 ,/^i i --—* 

The remonstrances and even entreaties of her friends and 
relatives proved unavailing: 

r* Ji 

j-i piy* 

They conveyed the fact to her father, adding in disgust: 

i/'yr) ^y*" y< jU" ' 

_^yi 

jls l^j r 'M ,^1-j y>” 

JLi h »U* j' * 

-Li 0^y»- „y5- ji) u* ^ 

*r*»!> ,r J j* 

*r^'y ,i*^ *ly! 

Jl£J y*-’ 1 ' 

ii; y j J4U 

jj iSjjtl” 

u *sy 
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At last the Q&/i of the city was called to eahort the girl to 
be of good sense and agree- He delivered many grandiloquent 
sermons, but in vain* Hir, considerably put out by the Qar/i, 
insulted him and gave free vent to her pent up feelings: 

,t,riJ J 1 

jj I ’ 1 

Li -1 ^ 

L—H Uir J Jfli H*J" 

■ I *> tj iJLkjj Jl 

l^'lj ^>4 J}1 jl" 

T l>j (i-J j tie? J*j*t Jj jr 

aLla ^1 ejui oJU-^ jf” 

“ I aLi ajjT tS'ji* 3 ijk jiij 

But as fate would have it, her protests served no purpose, 
and she was married to Naurang. 

After a few days, as Naurang desired to return home along 
with Hir, preparations were made for the couple’s departure. 
They had hardly reached the outskirts of HIr’s town when the 
sheep, which formed a pan of her dowry, refused to move. At 
the suggestion of some friends in the bride’s party, their keeper 
Runjhii was requested to accompany the procession. The 
anguish of the jilted lover’s heart poured itself out in the pathe¬ 
tic notes of bis reed : 

olCj ^ Jj JjJ 

J .*■?*> *3"yL 

ySjl—J ijj pj' ^ J^£ 

trj'j-* ir^ (** 

Hir opportunely peeped at the miserable Ranjha from her 
palanquin, and her heart was filled with grief for him as she 
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listened to the plaintive tunes of bis pipe. The marriage party 
at last reached Rangpur. 

One day, with a view to consummate his marriage) Nauraug 
approached Hir in her bed chamber. To his horrer, however, 

Jij j • J J j»Jb 

jj ■j r' r '' .j J“ i' 

J 1-fc- ^*- ■ Jj £ ^ T ~^ J 

Aiilj Jjj (?*” 

? ! -0 Lu i. ~ 1 i~^ j 

^ 

>?■ u* 

After a few days, 1 Hr made a bold bid for freedom from 
Nan rung’s attentions, but she failed in her design. The newly- 
wed husband kept her a prisoner within the four walls of bis 
palace, and planned to kill Ranjha. Hir, however, soon came 
to know about this vicious plan and managed to send word to 
Ranjha to run away to some other land. Ranjha complied 
with this without delay. 

The pangs of separation became unbearable for young Hir 
and she fervently prayed to God - her only helper in this crisis. 
Her prayer was heard, and she was inspired to send the follow¬ 
ing message to Rinjha: 

1*1 *r-* tL e 

*idU .Lf jo 

ItS 1 O 1 * u'V ( J 

u> ^ ^y' 

! ^ 4s—J L_^f f j** ^ JJJ 
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uV cJUj Jjkil 
<Ah 4 j( = 0 *' J 

r 4I1 ^ jU jl JLi” 

'V s * try jjj w”j ^ 

Accordingly, Ranjhi betook himself to Rangpur in, the garb 
of a pseudo-ascetic and settled there as a physician. Love 
works wonders, and Ranjha's reputation as a physician was soon 
established. 

Hir, who was constantly scheming to renew her contact 
with Ranjha, at last came to a decision. One day she went 
into a cotton field and being pricked there by a thorn, pretended, 
tike Lord Krishna's beloved Radha, to have been bitten by a 
cobra. - The court-doctors and charmers were summoned but 
they could do nothing. At kst. at the suggestion of a lady 
triend of Hir, the pseudo-ascetic physician of Rangpur was sent 
for. He saw his patient, the lovc-sick Hir, and exploited his 
opportunity thus j 

oLjJ lj oijf ^1 ,£*_« 

JJ [/f ■ 1 JT* 

ylf' jjj Li 

a*T ^,1 J**_, 

i*V j ji 

Feeling that their union was but shortlived - limited to three 
days only - Hit and RanjhS clandestinely ran away. After the 
expiry of the stipulated period of three days, Naurang went to 
see Hir, but the place was empty-both Hir and the physician 
were missing. His heart grew cold within him* After a con* 
siderable search, however, he succeeded in finding out the 
fugitives, and took them to the chief QMi of the town. 
The latter entrusted Hir to Naurang. in the anguish of his 
heart, Ranjha cried bitterly to the Almighty for help, and 
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cursed all and sundry or the town, with the result that a quarter 
of the town suddenly caught fire, which spread and soon wrapp¬ 
ed the whole town in flames. The Qa*/i came running to the 
open ground where the people had gathered to escape from the 
fire, and, realizing that his decree separating the two lovers 
( Rinjha and Hir ) was the sole cause of the conflagration, he 
uttered a solemn prayer and handed over Hir to Ranjha. He 
(i. e T the QMl ) then spoke to the unfortunate Nan rang thus : 

*I>j ijil Jjki—* sX y J 1 .** 

ji jjT *1 y 

tj -^1 j* JZzrj 

OUj 1 jj* j lSLJ— iU 

fl^ jjbl 

pAJ *+*iji* ■ ' * 

jLi*J J-l jTit 

st J Ui (j'Ji* 

Naurang could not bear this ignominy, and, as soon as the 
couple left the locality, he siezed them and had them securely 
placed in a desert, there to die of thirst and hunger. The 
patience of the true lovers was indeed sorely tried, and they were 
about to die, when the Divine Mercy manifested itself in the 
Form of KhwSja fthififr who, with a few drops of nectar - his 
gift of" Ab-i-haySf made their lives immortal. 

Of the three poetical versions of Hir-wa* Ranjha by “ ’Azim", 
"Azad” and “Wall’', 1 Azmi's is easily superior to that of Wali 
and ranks equal with that of Azad, if not higher. It is modell¬ 
ed on Nizimi’s AfmhmiH'iJ and possesses linguistic beauty as 
well as artistic embellishment. The development of the plot 
is skilful, and the romance bolds the reader’s attention to the 
last. The trials and tribulations of love are depicted in a 
language that is both simple and touching. The sympathetic 
reader feels keenly the acute distress caused by the difficulties 
that crop up in the path of the lovers. Some of the incidents 
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related in the poem seem incredible, but the poet has accepted 
the tale without giving it his own colour. 

’ABDUL-WAHHAB (i 152-1242 A. H71739-I82fi A. D.), 
son of Salahnd-Din, traces his descent to Haefrat ’Umar Faruq. 
He lost his father in infancy and was brought up by his uncle 
’Abdul-Haq, who set his untutored feet on the path of spiritual 
knowledge and self-realization. 

As was the practice in those days, he acquired proficiency 
io Persian and Arabic through regular studies in the local 
“maktabs" and soon committed to memory the Holy Quran- 
At an early age he showed remarkable aptitude for abstruse 
spiritual philosophy, and it is stated that while he was yet a 
child, Shah 'Abdul-Latif, the renowned saint and poet of Sindh, 
said about him, “This gifted child shall lift the lid of the vessel 
we are so zealously boiling," when the latter chanced to see him 
in the course of his travels. The saint's utterance was literally 
fulfilled in the life of the poet by his out-spoken disclosure of 
divine experiences. As his daring expressions show, he cared 
little for public opinion and said what he felt. That is why 
some of his utterances breathe the spirit of the Sufi martyr 
Mansur, who had exclaimed, “I am Truth*', External religious 
forms and dogmas carried hardly any weight with him, and he 
generally lived absorbed in the contemplation of the Supreme 
One. His life was a potent interpretation or exposition of 
“ ” (The devotee stands in need of none but 

the "beloved"). 


He died issueless at the age of ninety (Muslim years) leaving 
behind only one disciple viz., NSnak Yusuf, who was also a 
great saint and poet in the Sindh) language. 


He is the author of the r following works in Persian which, 

?> According to Mtrei 'Ail Quit BEg (Bkdtt Miyfr Serial Fuqlt yd pp 
at 22) many book* were destroyed by the port in his life-time! but even 
those ibat remained at the time of his death comprised bans. 
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wkh the exception of the first two, have not yet seen the light of 
day:— 

], Diwaii'i-Ashkard 

2. Rahbar Naina 

3. R& Nama 

4. Gtulaz Nama 

5. f Ishq Noma 

6. Tar Nama 

He adopted “Ashkara” and "Khudai” as nomde-plumes in 
Persian. 


His poetry, both in Persian and Sindhi abounds in “many a 
gem of purest ray serene”. It is grand in conception and form 
though in a few cases it falls short of the prescribed standards 
of metrical excellence. To the spiritually evolved people the 
Haw may uot appear as such, or it may seem insignificant ~ his 
mind being submerged in the delightful flow of thought pervad¬ 
ing the poet's vivid description of his ecstatic experiences on the 
spiritual plane. The literary critic may, however, view the flaw 
differently. The poet himself has i spoken thus of his muse: 

u -.i j j! ( * ji iji^ 

l* ^1*4! ^1 UiJlj U l 11 


The devotee loses all perception of difference when he rea¬ 
lizes the Deity within himself; he then becomes one with the 
Supreme. Says the poet: 


u- 1 UV J 

cf J 


tbj 


(It The verses of Abdul-Wahhab used for (he purpose of this monograph 
J - —-; Qfgkazab' rsibtite Bflflfiifits 

kat&ms in 

171 pagtt), and{c> A MS copy of itehbar Ntimn 
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Annihilation of the ego makes the devotee perfectly pure 
and free from the conflict of the opposites: 

1*^5" f 

Llai iji 1 iff ^—=* b *f>- <jjjd 

“Tasawwuf” lays special emphasis on the spiritual seeker’s 
need of “inurshid" who is revered as the link between the devo¬ 
tee and the Deity, This is what 'Abdul-Wahhab writes in 
appreciation of his preceptor ; 

(jT 

(*jlj *» J rt y** 

* # * 

Ujl j~i h* 

*=—* j s>* ,ji> j J f»k* j/ t/Mij 

* * * 

>i cuf y k j ijf ijK<iT 0 U 4 jlj 
ty£ <j-ji - fjki lj i+A ys*' 

Earthly beverages have no place or worth in the eyes of a 
spiritual aspirant; he ever seeks divine nectar at the hands of 
his “murshid”: 

Ji4jr 1 Mb. 

iSjji a* Ch> j jl (**!>*“ (j* 

OA>.J oT «£~*' Jlji V 

iSjj&t* 3 ft*y 0^ 

The pilgrim who has attained his goal is indifferent to the 
nomenclature of the various creeds that lead to strife among the 
followers of different sects. He does not care by what name or 
creed he is known. He has found the retreat wherein he cons¬ 
tantly enjoys indescribable bliss: 

f-'i b <S* jT f 1 * / 

| L JU jjjj **..»* tj jjj ~y. 
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I L« Jl*. ailj a*. ja tj i|»jy^* jj 

* He * 

L» *-£j j»> * L* J^l* 

! L*li Ujl ,j—^ *L [•*!> j* 

* * He 

l^Ju ) jjf "I jSfiT'’ 

! v ijj *S ^ <j£* *j ji 

* *’ * 

j 1 (*1? j H r^ r ** (*"-^/ 

loLfc* ■*-» j c~JU?j iUJT jj ^ 

J &JH J 3' 

tSilS* *1*j. Jii J-i JJ JeM. \f\ 

Spiritual bliss can only be attained by the complete annihila¬ 
tion of the desires of the ego. Mere external forms of worship 
may impress human beings, but they do not find favour in the 
eyes of God; 

<£l wJi j _}!j aaj 4*jfI 

I Li^> Jj j jl A&lj A*. 

The heart’s affliction as well as cure have their origin in the 
Beloved. Hafiz says: 

" O'-jO j j*i j' fJjJ « 

The poet assures the afflicted one of the Beloved’s grace if 
only the former endures the pain patiently: 

r>* j£* IJjy^J J / 

jbU« l*s 45" oh JjJi 

The following verses are from the poet's RahbarNama which 
is a work on metaphysics portraying his experiences in the 
spiritual arena, and which serves as a guide to spiritual aspi¬ 
rants. It was composed shortly before his death . 
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He refers to the four commonly known stages of human 
evolution* to wit, Nasut, Malakui, Jabarut and Uthut, and 
characterizes the last as the climax . The devotee sees nothing 
but God in Uhui,, and he traces the fall of man from this stage 
to Nasut; he further explains the gradual progress of man from 
his egoistic existence in Niisul to the glorious pinnacle of Super¬ 
man in Lahnt * His own attainment of ihe supreme state is 
described thus : 

f* u* i* 

fl f J J J -W* jjl 

■**“ J LX* *** J i>» jl 

in the Following verses he exhorts the neophyte to realize 
the ideal : 

jQf U £e4*jl ^ ^1 

jb jAr j ^ j 

O j jT j£ 

\j ^jjl 

*T tr 

*ji I*jU* jj Jh*- £ J* 

* * * 

Ob s,rjili j£ ^ 

(jT j Jj t i lj* j Jl jil JLi L- 

S^i jy uiji 

jl Jo 

OjjJil ^Jb |JLi Cilj 

j UJji uH J 

tr^J^ *** £_W J^ 

* * * 

Obj j bp? jJW 
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1^ ji’ 

Cr^J * iSyj f f\ 

J'b yzi (j"i* * y. lT 1 » 

iilj (jlj-* i -^— A** *«iT 

* * * 

fjr*) * J** 3 up* - * J"A* 

sjT" s£ i J- i 19 a J* ■>** 

j! iy- y cu-J 

<Sy±* J-> y ‘0=-* y b ~ 

lj <$iy* J^iy*- i* t?J^f 
jj/ <u* jj / ji U 

*/*&>; Lriy- j' V- UJJ 
^L Lu j tS^j* 

The pilgrim’s path is strewn with difficulties; to alleviate 
his suffering "Hafiz” sought his guide's grace in his memorable 
verse : 

i*i,u j Ur jai jui i*j it vi 

ailxiS Jjl a>*j ot-T **T 

Poet 'Abdul-Wahhab welcomes affliction as a prelude to 
pure spiritual life and a. taste for the seeker in his march to the 
goal of divinity: 

*** -JjJ j* J>- tV 1 - 

■ "■ ■■ : * ijH* Jjj tj 

ci j*-■ j jf •kjltf" 

>t >1* (ji' U& j df 

yZ Ajh y u'Aj- \^L* ; J 

l-ti *lj jj» j a j a 

luT ^1* V <w?>^ »hi 

The devotee is advised to maintain equipoise in pain and 
pleasure so as to qualify himself for the highest stage of bliss. 
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Contact with worldly people and prayer for earthly welfare are 
considered hindrances in the path of spiritual progress : 

U j ^ jl j Uj j i^l 

1 JjL JUj L*d- J J I 

jjLi U3 j IT 

lAlij y±JJ> j J Ij wJlL 

Jj-: y 1 

vb* b ^ j* *j .»■> 

■>>! 0 1 ' <-k ■)'>* *b 

■ijj (>» J j* *5" j! Jj 

^ i>* ,4i ** i>* ■*>*■ ur^V* 

i u=f '***■ 

* * * 

U jtif JAjI j-J^i 

Ij _>b~' <u - fc y 1 * 

i j i-^s 3 ' J y 

<£jr*j <S_i- ^ 3 y^ 

* * * 

lpV* «bjW- y - J .f J y~ *y 
urb-* b y J j' tSj^s 

He alone succeeds whose heart Is set on the Supreme One, 
and who, like the true lover, endures a]I pain cheerfully for the 
sake oT union with the Almighty ; 

>y. Jj ^y. d* 

J# jT OT J y-t- Jj-> *^'ij 

lu-J jj a jji *^-1 Ji iJj-* 

C ... . . T ijj <y^-} tj $ 

j** i^*» "-i" 1 * y? 
bi 11 i * Vi »>A<i ^ ^ 
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The Almighty’s attribute of omnipresence becomes an accom¬ 
plished fact for the devotee only when his inward eye is opened 
through toil and the "mtirshid’s" grace: 

j—i ga* 

/1 w-jl L j s 

jl! jlS3| ^ ^ ]1 a5ST 

jl£ jLJjSi j|U! j o j 

yrJ J I***- •]) 

tT Xi JbU j l-fl-- jj 

^ ji-yj UsT ^ 

^h£-»j j4* jJ 

The ego is transformed into the pure essence through elimina¬ 
tion of its identity; a drop of water and a ray of light are 
usually taken as instances to illustrate the point. The poet says : 

J 1 -rN c? 1 

■pjl j jl* ^«5 ! j ji-i-* 

* * 

<»r<$' ^ tjjjJ 
f * f J -**j siSljj'* f J 6lj 

<s* *J°* [«j > k)- 4 (*=—* 

1^1 *JojL jf jJ ^=* ij-* “*3* 

"* J (/*>» 

kjTjijT j r*~-j 

When the devotee attains self-realization, all the phenomenal 
differences disappear like the mist before the sun. The eternal 
truth alone subsists; the devotee is unable to distinguish the 
Master from the Servant, the Creator from His Creation: 

Jr* jU Jd^ Cj jLaT |_1 , _■ 
jl jU* IjjL ^ 

(I) In Sindhi poeiry, the poet calk himself Bl ^acha 1 r and "Sac hat” (Truth). 
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The spiritual aspirant is compared to a bird which cannot fly 
unless both of its wings are strong; the two wings in bis case are 
"dhikr" and "fikr" (i. e. repeating the Holy Name and meditating 
on its significance ): 

j ifjri j iff i 

f ffi 

Nothing unites two hearts as firmly and finely as love. When 
the lover wins his beloved after passing through the fiery ordeal 
of suffering, his sigh becomes the sigh of the beloved: the 
identity of each is lost in that of the other, they truly become 
one in weal and woe : 

(jti Ij J i 

tjl,. j >j £** 

True love is a rare gift, for only the faithful few can rise 
above earthly attachments: 

h ijj (-£*■>> 

*J <3^* Li-4 jif 

Worldly wisdom is a serious obstacle in the path of spiritual 
progress. In an upsurge of enthusiasm “Cham'’ Kashmiri cries 
out: 

Ij jl AT yj ji* 

Abdul-Wahhab detests worldliness as a cause of distraction 
and welcomes the antidote of madness in the following words; 

—i *r ou kji^^ jir 

1= —' jlT ,^1 

jXi'ljjJ j* jl £ 

*i J' * *** J* 

Ai *j AljJi jl JjCJl 

Ail ijb 
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GHULAm p AU “MAIL” ( 11131-1251 A. H. / 1768-1835 
A. D.)* son of AH Shir “QaitP was a celebrated poet of his 
age. The following few verses on the workmanship of God 
are taken from his qasjda of 33 couplets which was written in 
appreciation of Mir Karam All Khan : 

jHii J-b i U^j IJ 

I -td °j ** J LliC (j ^ 

*3jjT ur^j y^l 

1 j Mj ^ ubj V 4 ^ lj 

i— Jij I iJjf*" 

J ^ JT - ^ £ ^r** J J jj 

Therein he praises highly his above-named patron^ generosity * 
bravery, poetic genius and critical acumen thus : 

6S" j ^ Jjjjfjjj j aSCwj 3 

^Tl*. j jw u^x 

jjT ^ * Oj* ft~J J J1 j J yS £—si*" 

jISj^ j j pj jjj ^ j y J 1 

* * f jj jt ji t)U»* jji. jj_ji 

jL_tjl j ,^-j ji jj^J J * J J" 

j J u? j^i 

jb4iL.li j (y* t/jU- j 

SjJ L)1Jl-%J U. JI 1 fl 'n j 

j,lj JzS" tjL-i jl Ij- 3 

^ I Jr AJ^Cj JJ VJv 4 jJL J 1 j ^ 

I y-uU " rfi#3'l w J 

It b recorded in Ibrahim “Khalil's” Takmita that while 
“Mail” was a child,, a feast was once organised on the premises 

(!) Cliart delineating gtneok>^> of SbTrlzl stock including death periods, 

(2) B*yM+Kart*ffl 

( 3 ) Btfy&d-hKattxftfii 
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of Msrzfi IsJ Khan's mausoleum on the Makli hills at Thatta. 
“Azim” and "Mail” sat on either side of the entrance gate, 
enjoying natural scenery and the concourse of people in different 
costumes when their eyes fell on a handsome boy with a 
beautiful mole beneath his nose . In a moment of ecstasy f Azim 
exclaimed: 

! jlal j~. jl 0 _,-=^ j 

"Mail" keenly desired to say something, but being inexperien¬ 
ced in the art of extempore poetry, took some time to compose 
a suitable verse, and in the meanwile, ’Azitn continued repeating 
his line, till after a few minutes the former said ; 

jL ji j JU o' -UJ j* 

| jlail j*i- jl ij* j 

Arim was extremely delighted, and, on the next day, he 
organized a public feast to which he invited all the inhabitants 
of Thatta and expressed his gratitude to God Tor giving his 
family a talented youth like "Mail" during his life time. 

He has written a Dlwan consisting of about 224 odes. 

True love is sacred, and it is nothing short of surrender to 
the Devil to waste this love on trifling earthly objects. The 
ideal, spiritually pure beloved alone is the fit object for our 
adoration and love: 

jji. jj *J j'> l)1jI jIjJj •-tf' Jj 1 

b P* ^ 

The true lover, who is ready to risk his life, attributes his 
entanglement in the beloved's tresses * the warp and woor of 
love - to Providence : 

jyljd *j£ji ,jt' J* y J 

'j <>' ^ r*'^ jJ ___ 

(I) $funrtihid'ul-Mo‘6>it, p. 10* 

(5) ibid 
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“Main expresses his disappointment in love in the following 
pathetic verses : 

Jkilj 1 i *%i *■*. " lj ^ jjj 1 “ ■ J— ^ 

jj& ^jir ^-jU ^ jj ji 

J-ij pJ-J j ji j j ^ 

iJSjL .j-A p* lj J C—J ^ Ji jj! 

■ur* ug£** ^ fjy*r* 

i5jlAh JU-J j -Li o*^- 

The poet has drawn a beautiful picture of how the orchard 
glows with joy, and greets his beloved when the latter mokes 
his or her appearance there, and how winsome flowers (melo¬ 
dious tunes} spread from his beloved's charming words : 

AJ ^ #*- *j J j £ 

-4 T ur* lj*- 4 ? *£> ur" JT- 

^ y u*^ 1 -?=" ^ tr 1 d* 

^' y Cf*~ J^ > J ■r-'A W* 

Like Prahalad, whom bodily contact with red-hot pillar of 
iron des gned by his heretic father HarnukashyapS* failed to 
cause any injury* Prophet Abraham came out unhurt from the 
fire into which he was thrown by his contemporary King Nirnrdd. 
The fire turned into roses, and demonstrated the Divine Truth 
propagated by the Prophet * This is recorded as a miracle - an 
act of the Almighty's grace - which saved his faithful Friend 
Abraham (Khalirullah) from the consequences of the tryannical 
King's wrath. The poet taking a cue from *jj*J jST dives 
into the depth of his own heart and extinguishes the fire of his 
arch enemy-the personal ego-with a copious flow of his tears. 
He says : 


(S) MS. Notebooks of Diwan Sdbhr&j 
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j) J jifli I J*Ji (J J ' 1 

'j 5 JU»» ^ t> '*i jf 

ij i X* ^ ji 

ij —(*A ^ 4 jj '—- J 

The human heart is a matchless sanctuary of Divine bliss. 
In the words of 'Abdul Qadir “Bidil** t it is an orchard of 
exquisite charm : 

Tji j j,— js-j cu-j* i^-l r*^ 

Tjs UT Jjjj ^ 

The poet’s constant pilgrimage to the shrine of his heart 
affords him greater delight than is vouchsafed to the pilgrims to 
Mecca, who perambulate the holy temple there in the month of 
D/hl-hijja: 

JcdC~> jjut ; 1 ft ijjJ'* tiji M**- 
*>•* ,>-* l t-“ J jjj &* 

“MSil” is content with the hair of his head which he 
esteems as a crown for him. He expresses the feeling of a 
contented recluse when he says that he finds the real decoration 
of his body in utter destitution : 

j- *Sj^ J j — 11 

r 5 v* j *s~' Jk a- 

Truth is one, and the person whose spiritual eye is awake 
perceives it in the myriad forms of creation. The function of 
light is performed by the lamp alike in the Muslim mosque and 
in the non-Muslim prayer-house. Says the poet : 

*S ij*- j J- 1 ) 

tjjb |j*ij j&i 

1j si J7^ ^“C* ji J J *7*^ j 1 

<5j ,J i3- j' 

(1) — This and the rest of ■‘Mail's"'verses which follow, ere taken from his 
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MIR KARAM 'All KHAN { d. 1244 A. H. j 1828 A. D,) 
walad Mir Sobdlr Khar, bearing the nom-de-plume “ Karam ”, 
was the third of the four Tg1 pur brothers who jointly ruled at 
Hyderabad and were characterised as “ CHlr Yar " ( Four 
Friends ). He was a man of approved personal bravery and as 
far as the etiquette of the court permitted, was cheerful, con¬ 
descending, and even affable. Fond of dress and display, he 
courted popular applause and was generous to profusion. He 
was well-educated and had “a pleasing open countenance, with 
a constant smile that conveyed the idea of great affability and 
good humour.” 

He had four wives but no issue. He was very fond of Mirza 
Khusraw Big. a Georgcan slave, whom he looked upon as his 
adopted child- Being a man of literary tastes, he drew to his 
court poets and learned men. ’* He contracted friendship with 
Fat'h ’Ali Shah Qijhr, the then King or Persia, and consequent* 
ly envoys used to come and go between the two rulers, exchang¬ 
ing presents- As the Mir was fond of swords, rich and beauti* 
fill swords were imported from different countries and many 
good sword-makers, as well as good writers, painters, besides 
men of art and science, came from Persia and Khurasan to live 
in the town of * Hyderabad," 

By faith he was a Shfa and a great admirer of Hiufrat 
*Ali- 

He compiled a book of select verses from different sources 
and named it Majniti'n-I-Dilkush d, and specially appreciated 
the poetry of Nur Muhammad **Nur” of Bubak to whom he 
stood in the position of a tutor : 

**>?* a-./Mi' 

L# jlfcSl ,^1 Jjjf *S“ *>jj 

* * * 


S Oatkrh Beg: A History of SinJ, Vol. II, pp. 212-tS 
Bay Jd •i’Korhaiai 
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■> ijL—T yij> Ij Jjjr ^l 1 2 * 4 

‘j y” J>/y J** J4 1 /*^ 

His poetry reveals some flashes of physical love. The 
following verse, which possesses a peculiar charm by virtue of 
the poet’s pun on the word denotes his infatuation for a 
girl of Miirwar famed for the fidelity of its women : 

, y 'Jj u&* 

•X< j Ijj U i^L o y^ 

He seeks a glance of the beloved rather than wine for the 
bliss of selflessness : 

f Jh* J frjtJaS* 

b f V lt*/ ji 1 j- 

After the manner of the persiao poet who drew a subtle pen 
picture of the tulip in comparison to the beloved's lips: 

Ijjljb j>x« oJ k Ji <JV ij /I 
xil* rJjJ ji ^ j ijj* *S~ 

the poet (Karamj differentiates between the proverbial graceful 
gait of the partridge and the beloved's strut in these words : 

3* J k \£j~~+*r X t£j j lXX 4 

*X.I jl—frT j LJ 

The usual comparison of the beloved's stature with the 

cypress is belittled by the poci in the following verse, relegating 

the latter to tail staiured fools : 

(i> Mvjm&'o4-Dltkmk id 

(2) Ibid 

m Ibid 

(4) ibid 
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g?* Jj > *T j*;Ij 

jjnUi JU-Jta Jti jj JS 4jT" 

In another place, while addressing the beloved, he condemns 
the cypress, and makes use of the fstidrdk thus: 

>aU eH 1*^ Jj~ 'j Oja 
^ ^ ,j? J £Jj J ,/■> ^^ lS 

After the manner of Bu ’AIT Qalantfar, to whom a hair of 
the beloved’s head was of greater worth than the sovereignty of 
the two worlds, the poet regards the street in which his beloved 
lives as far more precious than both the worlds: 

jt-tJW pju j-u 1j c_jj LS 

! L J-iL 

The white and satiny fore-arm of the beloved becomes, in the 
poet’s fancy, lovelier than crystal, silver and ivory : 

j L * 1 >wL 

■> ,<*s- J vm jjJj JLi 

The Persian language has absorbed many words of other 
tongues; and some poets have occasionally used a few words of 
their mother tongue with conspicuous effect. In the following 
two verses Mir Karam 'Ali Khan has Persia nized the word bars at 
which means ‘rain 1 : 






-4** 51 


! j l§j L wL 


oLjj 

j|£i j* j 
* * 

— *« ur^ ^ 

‘jA L»j 




* 


Jill* 


(1) Diw an Sibhrij ‘ MS- Note-book*, " s - 

( 2 ) Di^dn-i-Kamm 

(3) Buyud-i- Knrtm Idi 
(■i) Dhrfbt4'Karam 

(5} JJlN'aiJ-Miafcl, The copyist of the MS, viz,, Abdul Wahid 
Aiawf fee is it shall be belter if the first hemistich is read as ■ 

J 1 * OL-jJ jb 


(^J Dfndn^-Kflrilrn 
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What is more significant is his use of a Sindhi idiom in the 
garb of a Persian phrase: the expression jjjli ljT translated 
into Sindhi conveys the meaning of fulfilling one's promise. 
Says the poet: 

f, aLi y >U ^ dUj jl” *T 

1 o ' k_j I y (j£i Ljj 

We know Diwan-i-Hafiz is often used for presaging events. 
The poet, it seems, occasionally resorted to this for inspiration 
and consultation: 

fjt fj’i 3 

There are several verses of Abu Shakur, FirdawsI, Sa'di. 
HatiH, etc,, which warn us against association with persons of 
low birth and breeding. The poet had in miud HatifPs: 





p \j 

*. ■ 

/' 


■i u 

o-J^ yij 






Ur^JJW 







1 i 





- 


u*T 



^ r 

a *+**} 

ijl JU 





i'i i 

ij '«« 









— when be said : 

^ '*W j^ !a 

i!j *_SLt JiT* Ijjl jj 

yijjL. jSCi j Jii j 
(_)* jjl— d jji Jji j 

yKn ^ b j 1 2 j* 

jji 

(!) MS? Note-books of Diwan Sobhraj. 

( 2 ) Diwdn-i-Karam 

tS) M&jmuDttkmte 
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*4* oPjij** ^ ^ j.1 

-4* "i^J 4>r -4) 

C Ij JhjU ^L =J i JJLit ^ III J 

Jd" j!j ,** L&i 

v'-'v Jj O' JjJ jyj 
jji" lJJLj ij j^i *5" 

iMUNSHI SAHIBRAl MOHANDAS MALKANI, bearing 
the nom+de-pltime “ Az&d”, was the father of Munshi Awat™* 
a great scholar of Sanskrit, who held the important post of Fi¬ 
nance Minister and Custodian of the Government Treasury at 
the lime of the British conquest of Sind* and who^ declined to 
part with the keys of the TaSpur Treasury when Sir Charles 
Napier personally called on him at his residence, explaining that 
he would do so only on getting an order from the Frince ‘whose 
salt he has eaten for long*. 

Unfortunately, the material available is far too meagre to 
enable the present writer to give a lucid sketch of hts life. Even 
the dates of his birth and death are not known, Hu only son, 
mentioned above was thirty-twos at the time of the British Con¬ 
quest when Munshi Sahibrai was not alive. Prima facie Mun- 
shi Sahibrai was born before 1800 A. D** and died at an early 
age. He left behind a precious volume of poems in Persian, 
entitled Diw&a-^Azdd.* In accordance with the advice contain- 

( 1 ) Munshi Sahibrai was born of Munshi Nainsmgh RamchandjlnJ, bul 
since he was adopted by hi$ mamma! grandfather Munsh! Mohandas 
MaLkanTp he is known as the son of the latter (vide Genealogical Tahiti of 
Hingordnl and Rumchanddnl Families, InE. pp. it, ill and xi; Geneobgiaii 
Tables of \fulkdnl family }, 

{-) Genealogical Tables of Hingordui and Rdmchotidfini Famifks, Int - p* 10, 
m Sindh Jd Mtr . p. J5. 

( 4 ]i He Li also said to have versified the tfle of HSr-wa-Riinjha. A inarm- 
script copy of this book bearing the poet's pen-name b, Aiid“ of the days oF 
Mtr Karam 'Ah Khan, when no other poet of the same tukhallus Is report¬ 
ed to have lived, 1 $ available with the well-known Kashidl brothers, but 

Continued an page IW* 
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ed in the remarkable verse of the Mughal Princess Zibun-Nisa 
f lr* j -i CM*J Jjb if j* 

a few facts have been garnered about the poet from his own 
composition, apart from a brief account given elsewhere. 

The poet flourished at the Court of MTrs Karam ’Alt Khan 
and Murad All Khan. He was a man of simple tastes; and his 
poems arc highly imaginative and rapturous in tone. Absorbed 
in poetic ecstasy, he often strayed from his usual route to the 
Mirs “ Kachehry " on his way back to his residence in Malkani 
Lane (Hyderabad). Like all eastern bards, he has identified 
himself with illustrious oriental lovers seeking the beloved. Here 
is a telling pen-picture of repining love, in which he describes 
Zulaykha’s anguish who overcome by her love for Yusuf tore 
the latter’s shirt, lacerating her own heart in the act: 

lj lA*Jj oU w 4* ,|ji 
b ‘iijJ jJ' jijst 


The glow of fire U not perceptible when it is almost smother¬ 
ed in ashes; the poet, however, finds an exception in the case 
of the beloved’s bright face behind the customary veil: 


•JV* JjoI 

ly o-jHi jjj jj aT jL-ij jjt 


one feels diffidentJo hold that the above-named poet Mamiif S.ihibrlf was 
author, since the aforesaid copy is irtcompEetc and among the causes 
of the delay in its, composition* as stated therein, the poet mentions ; 

-^s-j f' - JJJ j* jjJLfc y 

fjj“ s j^i riJJ V/ **jjj 

The point arises whether any Hindu scholar imbued with Islamic tea¬ 
chings observed the Muslim customary “Ranuu/an". In the absence of 
authoritative data it Seems difficult to say anything about it. The opening 

lines of the narrative are : u ±t, V | aJj 'i ,,juj (tltSiji JJrr 

and tb* East chapter of the aforesaid copy of the book bears the caption : 
"V^b j! jL fj ft 


ID AH the selected vcr$e* of Azad. except otherwise shown, are reproduc¬ 
ed from the MS. Notebooks of Dlw&n Sobhraj 
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The following couplet, apart from the fascinating pun on the 
word oL* reflects the poet's admiration for his beloved*? 
charms: 

Lj jM jJi *U Jj-i Ob-* 

1 -Lj -ijbj jl jf 

The beauty of the beloved's face and the fragrance of her 
ringlets are capable of changing Yusuf into Zulaykha and 
giving rise to some strange and unnatural phenomena : 

I UljjiT jl t>—^ ^ ^ ji o"f 

jT ji j Jj- jt5>* ^ 

IjUa j h-ir jj, Vh (jr j- jjJ* 

The fire of love kindled by a sight of the beloved makes the 
poet exclaim: 

■^1*1 i-y.- J <Jo 1 A - *—Jj 1 .. > J ^Uun L J 

The lover's emotion makes him seek and discern a semblance 
of divine beauty in the phenomena of nature. The sight of the 
moon in the faint glow of the twilight reminds the poet of his 
beloved's nail: 

IjUj J > J)L lu 1 

I Ci ■■ yjj Sd ^li j-> b 

Hh pure conception of the beloved's charms and grandeur 
finds expression in: 

is**** m j* ^ 

lj ^ tr 

♦ * * 

*sk jlp* 5 a^jT fl jijT ,# a 

U |^Uj 4.U j 

0) 4-Karbatet " ~ 

( 2 ) MIftfikk4-Khtarawl 
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Solicitous of the beloved's welfare, the poet camions the be¬ 
loved against the pernicious effects of the evil eye and entreats 
his sweetheart not to appear in public t 

J 3 JJ 3 *1 

t ** 1 «=-> j *>A ^ 

According to the well-known tradition “The phenomenal 
plane is a bridge to the Spiritual plane,” Azad expresses himself 
on the point of the significance of “Majaz" in the following 
manner: 

wJjj <jL> Lli Ij ijVj ijLjli 

•j -t^T 

For, after all, the beloved is not an ordinary creature; 

c. 1 ^ '*•*•? It* .J-* ^ 

J Jjh- \y ^lltj >i 

y-t «jl| j LJ=j 

^ u* >- 

Cr* _«-J wi*i j^S~ *-jj #( jf j l 

£1 ^l. jftjj ^ iji 

-U Lj Ai w Lii u3j 

A4 Jyf jL 1j *f / 

Separation has given rise to a great deal of unrest in his 
mind, and the poet looks upon the world as well as the highest 
heaven, full of all our mortal dreams of beauty and comfort, an 
mere tinsel - as prison cells, Says her 

C-^i U- / jj tsU j ^ j ^ 

Lr> tr * 5 iji Ji L rJ V 

* * * 

¥ ^- 1 U» ifnif 

y yj vV 5 ^j ^ Jki *f” 
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ti'iU <_~ij s' ** 

J* <j! j I -*i y 'j- 1 j* 

^IUjU ^Tjj ij- ^Lti r ^T 4* 

y L--i j ijji <jC*j <r 

* 

The subjectivity of the thought is worth noting. The inner 
despondency lends its dark colour to the outer surroundings, 
however, pleasant they may be* 

The following verses testify to the nobility of his conceptions 
and their execution: 

I UT jTj UlT ^1 U! ^JJjljkf jijA 

tij L tU j y ‘*>U 

! l*T j UT ^1 U1 Jijft 

J jjj 

ll^i" (iTj 1*T £^1 LI ^jlj-ii Jij* 

*—f ^ 3W jj' j ki lC^I 

!L^T jl J t*j" LI jOjOjA 

cf^ j 1 fjC j 
oTyl*^ LI ^uijlj 

And his tears betray the anguish of his heart which he tries 
hard to hide: 

ol^J d-^ji jlj * 

0* &* <J ‘**f 

With the approaching end of the lover’s life, the unending 
night that comes close on the heels of his separation from the 
beloved, makes the poet break out in the following couplet: 

■LjlAi (jiJLflJ J jwj JL*T J*t 

1 1/ uu—J tSjx*. ±j+. JL jj•* ^1 

(i) jjtfrdd -t'KarbalM " ' 
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Despairing of union with his beloved during his earthly exis¬ 
tence, the poet remarks: 

“ afljjP* ^L*J i^jjjT jiS 

\j LfcJ I U Arf L_S^l1 

While beseeching the beloved to help him in quenching the 
thirst of his heart, the poet, as a man of subtle intellect* reminds 
the beloved of the value of { visiting the sick ) p which is 
greater than that of f divine worship ), because of its two 
dots instead of the one occurring in the second word, and asks 
his beloved to earn the merit of the former by visiting him and 
enquiring about his Jove-sick heart ; 

Ah*i Cj>L£ j CjiLz dj* 

Lj j sJ 

His tearful entreaties prove effective in that they draw the 
beloved's attention and sympathy: 

j jj-i X 

U J* #Jj i ijf" L* j ^ 

Once he feds that he has been lulled to sleep in the beloved's 
lap; but his long experience of the pangs of separation makes 
him doubt whether he is really so favoured by luck* or whether 
the thrilling experience of the beloved's contact with him is 
merely a figment of his imagination - something that may come 
to pass in a dream. Says the poet in the garb of a lover: 

IjH Jvjl LjI^A jJ ^ 

jJJl 1 j 

The heart which is not spiritually awakened cannot know 
God. The poet expresses this idea in the following words: 

^ ^ , j-* 

wwJ *\jS jjl 


(l) Bay^-iKarbatOi 

t2> Afihukk-LKhusrmT 
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Apparently the poet suffered long arid deeply, and his afflic¬ 
tion made him unusually meek; for somewhat after the memor¬ 
able verse of Tennyson, 

"Q! sorrow, wilt thou live with me; 

No casual mistress but a wife 7* 

the poet pathetically welcomes pain in a subdued tone : 

i ^ i k l i Vfl ^ jj jj* *iij a 

I liJif J *5*^1 iji jT Jidj 

From self-abandonment to self-adulation, the gift of poeiry 
plays strange tricks with poets in their inebriation of love and 
emotion. It made “Sa'di” sing: 

plL ji 

i rW & <*k 

und “Hafiz** acclaims: 

“faiL" Jljfcj j Lj J±. jj Jj£ 

! Ij l>s Jit Sii JJUil y (Jil j! aT 
“Azad” praises his poetry thus; 

aLUJI JuS^LiT Jljf ^ 

He received compliments from the poets of his time. The 
following lines are from the pen of Nut Muhammad of Bubak : 

S£y SU. c-U p "jljT” 

tfj' S*i <Sj£ j** 

It is said that even the contemporary poets of Persia were 
impressed by his odes, so much so that the Persian Darbjir 
offered a comparatively lucrative remuneration for his services. 


0) ibid 

(^> Utjytfd - i -A'orAo/df 
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as a poet. But the M tins hi Sahib, who was paid by the Sin¬ 
dhian Court about one hundred * rupees per mensem, declined 11 
the offer with thanks saying: 

U j(T j £j* O— jl ^ 

C-J *T yilj JU “jljT" 

L jTjj K^»-U «Ai iSjjji ‘J-J j' 

His contentmeut, his simple life and loyalty to the ruling 
princes, kept him happy in his home, and saved him from the 
temptation of making money in other lands. Moreover, he had 
unflinching faith in the unbounded bounty of his Almighty to 
whom, as in the following memorable verse, one should look for 
the satisfaction of individual wants, and whose august aid is 
ever available for the needy: 

o~_; JTji W>r ftT 2=* 

NAWWAB WALI MUHAMMAD KHAN (d, 1247 A. H. / 
1832 A- D,) ( son of Ghut5m Muhammad Leghari, was an M ad- 
viscr of the t T£lpur ) Government in its domestic policy” and 
M the ablest and most enlightened minister that the Mirs ever 
had.” He and hb rival Say y Ed Ibrahim Sh3h, received “high 
salaries from Government and had planquin bearers maintained 
for them - an honour which they shared unrivalled by any other 
subject in the country.” 

He was a man of excellent parts: a capable statesman, warrior 
and poet; he composed poems in Persian and Urdu, and was a 
good Arabic scholar. Dr, James Burner writes about him, 
4 fc4 The Nuwab is a poet of no mean excellence; and although his 

Oi plus perquteites { e. g. daily ration*. eEothes and Oliver presents ■ Sindh 

ju Stir, p. 31 

(2) See Sindh Surfh&r - 16th Feb., 1924 
i3J Mlkokk-l - Khuirawl 

(4) A Narrative of a Visit to the Court of Slade, pp, 107-8 
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verses are fill led with adulation p it would be unfair to detract 
from his merits on this account, or to condemn him for following 
the example of almost every Persian writer. He has composed 
also several large folios on the subject of medicine...which... 
have gained for him the character of a sage in Sinde. Amongst 
his works I must not omit to mention a small book on the cure 
of diseases written in the name of Meer Mourad "All, the merit 
of which is claimed by that prince**. His £>fivaw (c. 1222 A. H. 
1807 A. D,), which indudes two Siqf Nomas and the well-known 
romance of Hlr~wa-Ranjha t runs into over 243 foolscap double 
pages. 

Like “Hafi*”, who adored the beloved’s hair, saying: 

IjL **/< 

-Wall” i says i 

-Ua j jl i_iJj !> p«UI 

Jj jl (Xlj ffji? jl iSjlj 

In a subtle manner, he discards the popular mole on the be¬ 
loved's cheek, so much prized by "Hafiz” and other Persian 
poets. Says he: 

^_5w* JlA ^ j\ i$jji 

jlfcT yili/ 4S 

Verily, an infidel cannot circumambulate the holy Ka’ha ! 
In a different mood, however he contradicts himself elsewhere: 

Ui 4J iIf-jI jLij 
l 1 > r - jl 

The poet makes amends for soiling the vermilion lips of his 
beloved with a kiss. He knows that a momentary fit of passion 
brought about by drink, may be pleaded as an extenuating cir¬ 
cumstance; yet he ingeniously casts the blame on the beloved, 
(1) The selection of all 6b verses is made from Dlwtin-I- Wvti 
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for it is her bewitching beauty, rather than the influence of drink, 
which had emboldened him to drink the honey of her lips : 

i y , *~jt f-U / 

^y tj* 3 **-* 3 1 

The beloved’s eyelashes are the shafts of glances which lure 
the lover to his ruin; the latter’s lament is therefore out of place, 
and the poet expresses the idea thus: 

*5j ij*t <jj 

™ uT> ^'T 

He throws into the shade the exploits of Darius and Alexan¬ 
der by addressing the beloved as follows : 

1^3 2 aL* iisf 

l Ijlj ueijSllji *1 

In utter helplessness he seeks divine help : 

l4i.U f *>£ 

He attributes the sky’s revolution to its incapacity to bear 
the burden of his beloved’s love, and bemoans his own ineffi¬ 
ciency thus: 

■u A? 1 _jlj lj ijl*— T 

LA ! IjCl U Jj" 3 

“HlteV* popular couplet: 

IjLp J j jjf jjT 

l 1j ijU« _J jLk; 

has evoked identical verses from several poets. In this connex¬ 
ion, |k Wair has expressed his mind thus ; 

Ijl* jjT btj tSj^^ u' jf"l 

f lj ^ J J-W 

jj I JLi 1 j I wllj j5u| [S y ** d 63 ji 

i b j *-■ fj^- j 1 
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But he thinks that beauty cannot be valued in terms of king¬ 
doms; by self-sacrifice alone can we show our appreciation of it: 

Jlj* j UUl jSi* *}jd i 
l—i i»?j w b jAa* 

He was fascinated by physical beauty but advised abstinence 
from love for the sake of personal prestige and honour: 

tjpbj*- lT>^ ^ 0 >-< 

Those who run after material prosperity die after they pass 
away from this world: but those who aspire to live nobly do not 
die: they live for ever in the minds and hearts of the generations 
to come: 

t_pb* ^JLt (jl yd y ^ 

C_ jjCi /haA l~jJ gsfjJ JLllu 4^l| 

The tie of genuine friendship is thus eulogized by the poet: 

v/T jSjl, *T c-ei jt- j u 
[ 1 1 ^ l — 4 ^ jlj Qi I 

He lived a happy and prosperous life, consistent with what 
he himself has said : 

Jjl j1jh«44 wLU jl 

,Cr-y 

His //fr Noma* the popular tale of Hir-wa-Ranjha p runs into 
over 206Q distichs. of which the first 6 IS arc devoted to the 
glorification of God and the then ruling princes. The title and 
the substance of almost every chapter corresponds with that of 
*Azim\ but the poet has imported into it some matter which 
would not bear the search-light of critical scrutiny: nor is this 
matter corroborated by the versions of earlier writers. To give 
a few examples: 

(1) f Azim describes Ranjha as having been invited by the 
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boatman to get into Hlr's boat after he had plunged into the 
river- According to Wali, however, RSnjhi, himself rushes into 
the boat in spite of the boatman's protest and resentment, and 
makes himself comfortable in Hit's cabin. Afraid of conse¬ 
quences, the boatman's wife cries in anguish after the boat has 
reached the opposite bank. She runs to Kir's residence and 
taking her aside, says to her: 

j J w I - ill IjJ* jjl 

Jj l,U, ^ " 

ay** »?-* j 

The lack of grace on the part of the otherwise polite and 
accommodating RInjha in entering the boat and making himself 
perfectly at home may be ascribed to his fatigue and impatience 
to meet his beloved, but the impertinence of the boatman's wife 
in addressing Kir in the above fashion cannot be pardoned on 
any account. For how could she divine that the stranger was a 
lover of Hir ? And assuming for a moment that she did know, 
although such an assumption per se would be nothing short of a 
miracle, how can a low-class woman of her type dare address 
her princess in such an unceremonious fashion 7 

(2) The Qadi, who legalizes Hir’s marriage with Naurang, 

is accused of having done so under the influence of illegal grati- 1 

fication from the king - the highest authority of the State - when 
in the ordinary course a word from the latter would have suffic¬ 
ed to make the QS</i perform his function in spite of his reluc¬ 
tance, if any, 

(3) Naurang, whose marriage has been duly solemnized, 
naturally desires to have sexual intercourse with Hir, but find* 
himself impotent and treats her as his sister. This would appear 
to be a highly overdrawn picture, little short of a miracle : 

die*- jr* tSj- *j! 
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jj iji jt- 

Jjjj JUj Cjj Ai Jjj*j _j~i 

tS-iti ^r*>“ r fl» *-? 

■ ~---lV jfi J^ib jrtt sJjl 

The presence of such drawbacks in “ Wall's" version indeed 
diminishes greatly the merit of his narration, particularly when 
they are absent from the earlier versions of “Afarin” Id, 11154 
A. H./1741 A.D.), *'Azad”and'‘ , Azim ,, to which the author could 
easily refer. Further, “Walt” has fallen into a grave error in his 
account of the saints who are said to have visited Ranjha when 
his fervent prayers were accepted by the Almighty and he was 
assured of union with Hir. According to the poet, they were 
Bafmud-Din, Shaykh Ganj, LSI Shahbiz, Sbuykh Farid and 
Shah Madar, whereas Shaykh Ganj and Shaykh Farid form the 
name of one and the same saint known to the students of history 
and folk-lore as gd" or jSLi jUji ^ 

On the whole, the story is fairly good and is written in a 
clear and simple style. 

AKHUND MUHAMMAD KASIM, son of Mahmud, a 
native of Old HSla (then known as Hala Kandi), flourished at 
the end of the eighteenth and in the beginning of the nineteenth 
centuries of the Christian era, and was a contemporary of Mir 
Karam 'Alt Khan Talpur, A manuscript copy of his Diwd/i 
bears the date ninth Shawwal, 1240 A. H./ 1825 A. D. t and this 
fact indicates the probability that the author had finished this 
work some time before the afore-said date. Nothing is known 
about his life; the brief sketch given below is the result of some 
gleanings from his Diwan. 

He was a Sunni by faith, though at the same time he had 
reverence for the special group of Patsj Tan (viz, Muhammad, 
’Alt, his consort Fatima and her two sons Hasan and Husayn). 


(1) KhazHna-i-Afftira p, 29 
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The following distich from an ode, commemorating the birth 
of his son Mahmud, Furnishes the year 1222 A. H, (1803 A. D.}: 

The poet had another son also by name Muhammad HaySt, 
about whom he writes: 

3 ljjj jkJ, j- jci 

! ijULi j-** & *k 

jtljj jl jijj trj** J 4 

! jlju» *ji wh JT 

|* «oW JU*. » At 

l jljjl 6^ ,±ij> 

jlS* 

\ 61 jj , «fc— » _*'j j* 

Here are some verses in praise of Makhdum Nuh - a saint 
who was born about 1505 A. D- and who died in 1590 A, D. 

rjj oljjjr- _j— 

ry jfijJ jJU. Jl a> 

■«* j 6'jyJ j 6>ji' j *j) 

^ j* 

* stt * 

JLs ,r**r j j“ ji 

4S 1 * jjjT «!*»} 

Ji— *u» i^AjjJ jlj 

fjOjfe* i^Uj- i 

He revered Muhyud-Dm 'Abdul Q.idir Gilani as his murihid: 

ja5^I j J it l vi j A U *Li 

(jLubJ i ‘" J j•*- 

lJ Ui yjl Jf <-r j* 

jljs* J 
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u-* 

tJj—■ j! I ■*») iJ 

(jiJI Ij 

j jiju j*t c jji ji 

! oLfc)*il^* ,£*" 

jl- ji& Vjl 

I 6^>* l*> p* 6^jl ^ 

Addressing the proverbially inconstant M sfcy + % he says: 

61 j- *3 j^" <-£ki i§} 

H dbjTjj ^ j *f J 1 

6*^ ^ j/ ,i- 4 

6l*i j^* 6^* 

1^ L 

1 utA^*. *-i V-^ 61* 

The following verses show that the poet had been very poor 
at some period of his life : 

UfSfcJ^ j ^ i J i pjb O^j* jl 

I urj-a^j* bj *yfij jlj jJb J? 

6^ ^ *■> 

! trjjhjt L; *,>* *S ^iUp ^ 

ti- 1 f-r^ ‘Lr 1 

J ifJ*kj* billji k ijh -Jy 

ji ji 

^ &P ^1 o'V j* 

He has painted a very attractive word-picture of his native 
and, Ha la, in two odes: 

tSXS'^Jb jijjff bb V j L 

t ^JoS^aJbt j,U4l juS *jL- ^ 
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^L- 1 Sij* j* 

! tgJiJ'*JU ^JjAa «-&! J* 

^fc'AiU j* o^-J^ j* 

1 tS-i^aJL* jljli *j pjl ***AlJ 3^ 

tuf jui *T“ ^^T,* dy-T* 

] ^juTaJU jb j*> J& 3* 

uiy 1 j J ** 11 <J^ ^ $ 

\ 4 JU J pi-1 jli Aib 

Cr 1 ^) (jTli- *Jji J* 

1 iS-i^ aM* 

j( “L -\i’> ^lil O^J ^ t 

! ^jiTAJU jbj-' iib j-jj' fjAJt. 

* * * 

jJ La v»T 4>«a *j Lj^Aj^ _> ji j" 

1 yjS" j AaJ 

,£tt ,?* 

1 i £x5'jJU j* ^ j iSj' 1 ■ A “*' 1 

^3jA tjl*£™+ iSliJ ‘rO^i 

! ^Jif" aJIa L-ibtvffl JiAb 

He was a great admirer of the poetry of “'Hafiz* and ’“Sa di , 
in whose praise he has composed a poem from which the 
following verses may be quoted: 

Lii-i*. '^i ^/b- 1j " .J# 

! <SJ+- j ^ 3 

*» >ijl ^ -J^ L * 

] f !i. ^S* kiU j)** ^ 

ojlj^il 1 J—b _d li ^jjA*» j' 

f'te ^ST lilU j'te 

ilif -c—j j-lL^ p^iA-U j lazl 

,f ,J » ^ ,f 1j * 
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,<j** jjj j* c 1 * 1 "r" u " 
ji *!T ji *tr 

In the following words he condemns the scholar who is 
faithless to his tutor: 

ju Ljuj d jA ji' ■■! - 

ii I ijf ul^» i ji *i U 

jjU *5** xi(j Jjj 

u 4 ^ j' v*** u? 

^ 6 * 3 ' A* ufi 

(jr*^ 

1 L 1 I ‘ 

jJIj ^ ojI*—j 

The poet likens his beloved’s face to the sun that enables the 
physical eye to see, and the veil on the beloved's face to the 
cloud that shrouds the sun, and exclaims: 

cf i l ?hi 

Jjj I Inft- tg£* 

BHAl DALPATRAM (1769-about 1841-42 A. D,}, a native 
of Sehwan, was a Sufi “darwish" For some time he served as a 
“Kardar” under the Talpur Government but abruptly left his job 
to spend the remainder of his life in quest of spiritual enlighten¬ 
ment* The turning point came through his contact at Bubak 
with a Hindu saint, Bhai Asardas (originally a resident of Khyr- 
pur who was a disciple of Snlimull£h Shah Sufi of Jltofc, 

Bhai DjiI pa tram combined a contented heart with resignation 
to the Divine Will. He had no thought of the rainy day and 
abstained from keeping any provisions, even water, for the 
morrow; thus he was a staunch follower of the maxim 

'ojj (New day, new food). 

His poetry, written under his boyhood name “Dalpat,” is 
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replete with spiritual ecstasy and serves as a beacon-light to 
spiritual wayfarers. Bhai Sahib was, however, one of those 
poet-saints who shunned publicity and whose followers have 
been peculiarly averse to letting the compositions of their pre¬ 
ceptor come to light. 

Besides bis Katin i in Sindhi, he is the author of a Persian 
Diwai\ and a tnenhnawi entitled Jang+N&nui (about 350 distichs}. 
The last named deals with the martyrdom of Shah 'I nay at of 
Jhok and the different phases of the spiritual aspirant’s struggle 
for the eradication of »jU which in Tasawwuf is characteriz¬ 
ed as j £~\I Discussing the immortality of the soul, the 

poet remarks: 

jL j yj J-llj p— 

U) &\ Jj jJ tiUjl* 

<S^ J ih J j ( p—?■ 
ijTL j J C 1 if - j Cjl*. 

* * * 

vfl* p»~ jl 'j jjb *S~ j* 

(JTSj tj tjj jjr Ci-lj jl 

JJ jl 11 

l Jjt j! jJijjV l*T *53 ij 

In the realm of divine love, physical form including name, 
colour and creed are of no consequence. The spiritual eye alone 
can perceive the beloved’s beauty: 

w-J a .jl-Ap aXy. pi*- Jjla ^ 

,p-» j (*-' 

The sun that brightens the phenomenal universe is but a 
satellite of the boundless fountain of spiritual light: 

f'- 1 **-* jji. Jf*. jji j pJU <u* j^*- 
v UiT ^1 jjj frtjj L- s i' 
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Enraptured by divine melody, the saintly poet becomes 
tongue-tied: 

JU-ij" 4 ^ Jjj ^ j Jji 
(ijS" pjsljifi*; gyb ^Cjjj 

By all accounts the essence of celestial excellence and 
beatitude has to be realized within one’s self. Says “Palpal” : 

j,J J C^-»- >J Jii* 

1 t# ** LL i 1 '-* , J 

* * ^ * 

jftjUJLlL ijr ^l o’oJj 

Vj *- 1 J > J l tS'ji i 1 sri 

* * * 

i j . n -i jjj ]l a*Li 

l*=—s* jj* 4- jj j Oj~ W i l 

The why and wherefore of the universal phenomena cannot 
be answered, for the origin of the universe and the purpose of 
its creation are shrouded in mystery. “Hafiz” was content with 
saying: 

jlj j / ^ j vj^j 1 
1 j Lju L " ■ ■ jl l Jti C j j 

In a moment of bewilderment, Shelley expressed his mind thus: 
"Whence are we and why are we. 

Of what scene the actors or spectators !" 

“Dalpat”, too, bewildered by the mystery of creation, says : 

pJLt j isl **■ 

f c™T j j* It y 

J-i j*} yij* jl £j- 

U*J» C,li J* 

£ ajc 

ji Jkilj *j 1 j 4j1J- 

illj U J jl jJl J ^ + jjT jC-jl 


[ 
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MIR NASIR KHAN (12IM361 A. HJ1804-LB45 A. D.), 
the second son of Mir Mur&d T AI1 Khan, was by far the most 
engaging, popular, generous and frank of all the MTrs. He ex* 
celled all the princes in manly exercises, and was the darling of 
the soldiery* "His manners reminded otic of those of a highly 
polished English nobleman/* Though rather corpulent, he was 
handsome. For the last few years of his life after the British 
conquest of Sindh, he was an exile at Calcutta and an internee 
like Bahadur Sh&h +H Zafaf + of Delhi and Wajid *Ali Shah of 
Lucknow, the two other poets of princely order more or less 
contemporaneous with him. The Mir was a keen lover of music 
and dance, and inclined to literary pursuits- He was ShFa by 
faith, and used the epithet M Ja*fari” as his nom-de-phtme in his 
poetic compositions. 

According to ihe statement of Dt\ James Humes, he had com¬ 
posed his Diwwi of ghaials before completing the twenty-fifth 
year of his life. But to say that the poems do him infinite credit 
if they are really his own composition 1 , is too high an estimate. 
There is nothing extraordinary about them except, perhaps, a 
certain measure of spontaneous and simple narration. The 
following few verses are illustrative of his poetry: 

juU ^ uT* 

[ jl;1 ^ j' 

* * * 

,- Vl.lj c: L*J wL^I 

AlLm Lu*j Aijf ^ 

c— jl j A * Mt 

Lei *42 J j^l L^Lj a*. 


Youth, which is usually appreciated as the Spring of one’s 
life, turns to gall and wormwood for the lover in the agony of his 


<1> A Narrmiv* of a Visit M ih* Court of Sind*, p r 70 
\' 2 ) Takmila 

Manuscript Note-books of Diw’ftn S^bhfAl 
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separation from the beloved. The poet has personal know ledge 
of this experience as is evident from the following couplet: 


JT <Sji w- j U jjL_ J _ £j 1 

^ y ij Cl 4 

The black crow, which falls in the category of carrion, is 
stigmatised by poets as pi(a forbidden tiling). The black 
mole which is figuratively compared to a crow, however, heigh¬ 
tens the beloved’s beauty, and claims the poet’s esteem because 
of its seat on the beloved's lips or checks which are adored as 
objects of heavenly bliss i 



jJC -jjJ' U *S~ jLi oT J i 


( j» *U j j 4jT" c i ^r -1 j 

“FirdawsFs” couplet: 


tjj jT* 


is a piece of self-conceit which is not an uncommon trait of 
poets in their moments of ecstasy. He claims that a perusal of 
his epic, the Shah Nama, will transform even a frail woman into 
a valiant warrior. “Ja’fari", however, maintains that a person 
who is already endowed with the qualities of courage and endu¬ 
rance can well dispense with the Shah Nama and yet rise to 
heights of bravery: 

jl 'S' *-1^4 *S“ ^ 

In the following verse, the author longs to be buried in the 

plain of Karbaii, hallowed by the martyrdom of Imam Husayn, 

rather than in the unhappy soil of Bengal, where he was living as 

an exile towards the end of his life: 

0) Some Scanned Leaves 
( 2 ) Tukmifu 

{3) Ibid, MlizI Qalleh in Ilia Shaw&hid'ut-Af& T $nt (p m 07) attributes its 
authorship to Mir SuhrSb 
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»T Jj ^ 

! jil Jj—j h iJ'liK {/-*-• J >- 

Mirza Qalich Bog in his Second Volume of the Abkarul- 
Afkdr (named Shawahid'id-Ma'ml)* has attributed the author¬ 
ship of the couplet; 

! JLS U 4 Uf. JL± |ji jb jJi ;i /- 
! xt W -Li U< Jij; tjlj^ jb ^1 

to both Mir Nasir Khan “Ja’fari” and the Sufi-saint Shah Tna- 
vatullah. It is, however, generally ascribed to the latter, and is 
believed to have been uttered by hint soon after he was behead¬ 
ed. One of the verses from the pen of J 'Ja’fari" in the same 
metre is; 

j «jL^o i 13 

3 1J Uu 4^ 4 m 1 • 4 ji 

What a happy consummation. The blood of the self-sacrificing 
lover as hena for the beloved’s hands ! 

In addition to a Piivdn, he wrote in fluthnawi form a book 
entitled MifJfcArur Naina which, in bulk, resembles largely the 
famous Shah Nama of Firfawsi. He is also said to have versi¬ 
fied the fascinating love story of Mina Sahtban which is so very 
familiar to the people of the Punjab, and which, in many res¬ 
pects, resembles the romance of Romeo and Juliet, The poem 
runs into 1224 doublets, and was written in two months’ time. 
The following is a brief resume of the poem, 

Sabi ban and Mirza were residents of Jhang Sayfil and the 
village of Tabir respectively. Like Montague and Capulet, 
their “houses” were at daggers drawn with each other, because 
of some ancient feud. 

One day, while hunting, Mirzd met a mendicant who des¬ 
cribed to him the bewitching beauty of Sahiban : 


(!) Some Scattered Leases 
<*) p, 93 

<3) SJutwakld'ul-Ma’M, p. 93 
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J) Jj J ijr? f J* 

tr* J xl j' J- 

O* lj J f J'U ,JL* ySCij j 

—^ ,£? ^ * JW 1 ** 

Fired with ift.Es- description of Sahibin 1 * loveliness* Mirza 
paid her a clandestine visit* Both felt in love with each other* 
and* id spite of the fend that existed between their families* 
went on with billing and cooing - their love lending them power, 
and timely means, to meet each other. 

Soon S3hiban*$ parents got wind of her love for Mirz3* and 
had her betrothed to a gentleman of the city. On the night of 
the marriage, however* Mirza managed to cany her oflf. In a 
towering rage. Sis hi ban's father got together a large force* and 
sped out in pursuit of the couple. In the light that followed, 
Mirza was killed. Hearing the news of young lover's death, 

Sabi ban became desperate, and instantly put on end to her life. 
The tragic end led the poet to the following conclusion : 

^ iSlr- ,r*-j ^ 

L&i o j j! hij 

04 * c^-i ^ 

LjbjU jf-tfj ^ JL4U 
*ju j^i j 

c~**i\&*\j* oUaT ^uT^ 

^ lj ./*-> j2jO 

The poet also composed a Safsr Nama cons [sling of two 
maihnawis of 92 and 85 distichs respectively, in which he has 
given a sad account of the treatment accorded to the Mirs when 
they were interned and taken as state prisoners to Calcutta via 
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Bombay, Poona anti SSsur. Hew are a few verses which des¬ 
cribe their sufferings on the sea voyage to Bombay, the like of 
which they had never experienced : 

jj-i vfb jr_y* J 

^ J* u*' ^ 

c-u jv, 

JuJj ^ jji* V l J™* 

ul^t ijj j&* 

tii* -4 *1 J **» ^ 

^Ijul <^S *** 

-C-j- JfjUo ^ 

The following is a description of the distress of the exiled 
Mirs at Sasttr: 

jUU jj-i-j 

fL£j Ju 

it* ^*b * f<J T * 

jj_g *** 

* * * 

*bT jT 

* * * 

*xi ^ *J*a j 

»Ai OjA u'jj >- J* j 

•a>i Ji Jji ] 

•j&uT *S1 jj, ^"T *J 

* * * 

■>. J U jd I fc 1 Itp 

V ' * J j** 

He gives v ent to the sorrows of separation from home and 
family, saying; 
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j Al I iT - ^m A^J ji I A» 

&** ^ j u^r ^ 

oij* j ,^'1-U 

4J“^ jrt j I J -A-^ jljioU. j»J Ai 

In the following lines he draws a pathetic picture of his loss 
of country, reputation and money to the tunc of eighteen crores 
at the hands of the British who, he implies, posed as the Mirs’ 
friends: 

jjA Aj L* JI 

jj^T «J> ^Sjj» CyUj 

J-Jj- ^ .U*^^ J (**J 

! j’ f' u 5 •J-'** J j “ JUJ ^ 

AKHUND MUHAMMAD BAG HAL “ANWAR” (d. 1278i 
A. H./1S6) A. D.) of Malian was one of the poets who adorn¬ 
ed the Court of Mir Nasir. He Ls the author of a Diwan and 
has written a preface to the above-mentioned Mir’s ma/Anawi 
entitled Afina Sahibai r, in which he praises the Talpur prince 
thus: 

Ja 1| (Li tijS jJii 

jj jsi Li* *4" j 

alj fi i 1 j* 4 

pJ 1 *! Ct-> jf* 

j*? ,-hP j< ajv 1 jt J 1 /j 

jte- -*0 tr 1 * y? 

j jJA*- ajjjf (jijT j* 

f*s*7 tl'jisf y j" **#* 

(t) The date is obtainable from : 

** OjWi J CtT^S Jlj 11 «Aji hi!* -A^ClT jl «' 
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That the poet's domestic life was not happy because of 
differences with his brother is evident from the following lines 
from a pathetic poem of about SO distkhs, in which the Saba 
(Zephyr) has been requested to carry home the poet's message : 


J'jri 

y V fj li &***■ 

/ 




Lr* ,rW *£ji 









ou-t j syJ 

i j 



U* 



/ J« 



obj j> 

iSjl 


a ,l i^ 

j oUj 





£ Li 



J** 






t$\ y 

b cS-tj ^ 

! vjf y- t j* 





f*)M j 11 ? 

_r 

gT 

r- 

JkA 

Ji j 





sj*J cfl 

•Jp" y 









r^j 

J* 



Jh t 3 J* ) i 





t-ri j Jt 1 ^ i>*j 


*f i* j* 





C-J-6 J CJ 


a* 


jur u 






j^ji 1 

Uj jJ 


&k j 





(i\ For this passage rnnj the subsequent vcf«s T the author of this work has 
consulted Bimtbht-Amw 
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yO 1 Af g) 

jU <j? jjjt j*t JV 

s^jS' ptij *$ 

j j^* *!f 

^i ji -r^ ^ 

i/’j oV* J 4 * j j 

* £ * 

J» J* 

JU*>1 p 5 */^ j* 


i/j* 

t$jl* jl aT 

A?* jJ 11 - iJ 

>1 

LT*V .J 4 U ** 

^laU j J** j 

J**/ J 

♦ 

♦ * 

j* J Jt“» J Jiu jj 

^Lit j Aj 

Af* ^yUT ji 

* 

* * 

•s’ 4 6*3 ^*> J-i- ^ „J-4 

o* ,J t* LTi^ •» 

* 

* sfc 

J* 4 j' >* 

JkjH j-i 

OUT ^y 

JjT jfc^ l*if^ uTji Aaj 

^yT 

Ur^! *^'1 

*>J y # 4ii3 jl ui-^ 


i a"^ sj* 

* 

£ * 

j*-T J >*- is 1 *^ j 1 (>S^ cj* 1 


jJU.y* ^ ^ 
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In the following quatrain, “Anwar” describes the feelings of 
a flower: 

^ jt r j* > ij. jT 

,v* / i' 

jjjj- 'j* v j ^ j* 

ji 3 iSj* aT iSh tsi 

The verses given below are in praise of & guest-house or an 
inn that the poet seems to have built For the comfort of way¬ 
farers K 

,u* )' r^ 1 " 

jlj* *jX fSJ } s ^ 

L*J ! jJ I 

“A loving heart is the truest wisdom", says Dickens- "Many 
flowers open to the sun, but only one follows it constantly - 
“Heart, be thou the sun-flower, not only open to receive God s 
blessings, but constant in looking to him", is the fervent desire 
of Jean Paul Ritcher, the well-known German humorist. The 
same idea has been expressed by "Anwar” thus; 

g-k V* xSl * 

! L. ' Aj 51 jJ 

His beloved’s arrival at his house made the poet sing in de¬ 
light : 

<sy tf 1 y Jt*** J 1 

I L, li C 1 

it: ** 

t=— j'jf >£-) y j' 1*^"“ 

■ jLjil [ i *yi Q j ji* 

The lover has no will of his own, He is a puppet in the 
hands of his beloved and is always on the look-out for the 
latter's grace: 
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ojlijCi JJ c-j-* jl r l 


’'Jtjl jj*~ j Jj fjji 


* * * 

,j* i 1 f-4 f* |«j jj tsjj <*J*-?l* 


•jjtji JiT uij iJVj ^Jli jC* (J 

TJie poet presents the musket as a faithful representation of 
perfect loyalty, and makes it speak thus ; 

ftJUjj V-t* fix* 



^ j fJ hJ ^X* / 


jU. jja j ijj 

And in the following verses he applauds it for its serviccabie- 
ncss on the battle-fields : 


w~.l jj, 


tr*T j j-± j ij_, 



M!R SOBDAR KHAN ( 1217-62 A. H. / 1802-46 A. D. }, 
son of Mir Fath 'Ali Khan, known by his poetic name ‘'MTr T ' f 
was born a fewi hours before his father's death ( 1802 A, D.)! 
Unlike most of the Talpurs, he was a Sunni by faith, and “A 
plain, sensible man, of quiet manner and gentlemanly address.” 
Great pains seem to have been taken with his education. It is 
recorded that he devoted all his leisure to the study of books. 
He wrote a number of books in Persian, some of which are: 

1. Diwan-i Mir a voluminous work covering 1J66 MS- 
pages of about 2! couplets each, its first radif(^il\) 
alone contains about 300 ghozals. 
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2- Sayfvl-Muluk <c, 1247 A. H./1831-32 A. D.) - A 
romantic fairy tale of about 1250 distichs. 

3. Judm Nama ( c. 1252 A, H./1S36 A- D. during his 
exile at Calcutta ) consisting of about 8500 bayts, 
describes the pangs of his separation from and 
yearning for home* 

4. Fat'h Noma (c. 1253 A- H./1837 A- D*> - History of 
Sindh in verse, dealing with the fall of Kalhbra rule 
and the rise of the Talpurs. 

5* Maihnawi -faMefcr* wa- M ah, 

6, KhutQt * A volume of letters (about 10,000 verses). 

7. A boot of Medicine, 

The following quotations selected from some of the poems 
in tadif j of his THivda, give us some idea of Mir Sobdar Khan 

as a poet: 

v'—^ lft*4 \J~^ tS' 

tZ-e* lt* y? ^ jlj 

* * * 

tl j ^ ^ ,1 ,* , : r P 

l_J j! aiT r X>- jl 

* * * 

j I jn- al 

^UjT Jui/ djjfi ^ „jii i' 

* * * 

Ai»t UljlJi Ji* ^ 

* * * 

JjUj j*ij w-i * ^ ^ $ 

^Ljlj iSri 
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J* ,lM jj ,j^ Ljj 
* * * 

' 2 -L' J j .C—l j Jit oj^. 

lT 1 * •Ai 4>j~i y J Jlfeji J^il) ^ 

* * * 

Aiij- JU. —j 

^—* j~*i Ulj* *S' JL. 

Inscrutable indeed are the ways of Providence. The human 
intellect is too feeble to penetrate the thick veil that shrouds 
Divinity: 

Ojf j tSljL jTj* J jlj_| _, j 

iSj' _JW Ij 

Separation from his kith and kin and his enforced residence 
in exile at Calcutta did not shake the poet’s faith in the grace of 
God. Says he: 

p* ** j' X » = «*t lt j~. 11 

Jjlu- lJi j a^\ yjr ^ 

The poet had a high notion of his own poetic talent which 
he modestly expresses thus: 

Cr'l*^ c—^ L*. j ^j4 jT" 

Ai J" crj ^ jj 

* * * 

oU ^14 ^ ^ ^ 

lSj^s (jljjtf l£>“ u ,l k.t 4» JkZ 
* * * 

* 2 * 1 “je*” j^LfM J* 

*£}i^ J j i ujjJi 

After the well-known Persian saying, 

tjl* * 1 11 iS* jl ^_ *> 
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the poet praises the land that gave him birth and nourishment, 
and invokes the A!mighty's blessings on it in the foilowing 
manner i 

jll* igku bl| 

! Jn*. t£lj* j j 

Jjpj J I CnM (j ^ 

S ijllpj j flJji 

It a oj j j 1 f 1 j™* ^ 7 

I .Li ^ts" ^ jr- ji UbjT 

Lamenting his sad state during his stay at Sasur and Cal¬ 
cutta, he expresses his mind thus in letters to Munsh) Awatrai 
Slhibffti MalikanT, a trusted officer of the Talpur Government 
and a friend of the Talpur Princes: 

ji “ojT” -l lj juU ^G* 

l j «, A-^ym 

fJI j=_a—i! C 

JOLsh L j i 1 -'-; jj 

tiX. j j aT 

y i ^ j* 

gS[j^ fljf*- L>b V'J* J 
1 jl jtTjtj 

ic * m 

iJb- jl i * * j ^ 

I ijfJulji L> j|>j 4Ti ji 

He wrote a pathetic letter to Lord Eltenbo rough, the then 

Governor Genera], apologizing for his inability to call in person 

on account of his illness, and soliciting sympathy for his { the 

Mir + s ) pitiable plight in captivity. The letter concludes with a 

fervent hope for the betterment of his family's lot at the hands 

fl) Vhk his Khtifdi 

(1) Ibid 

(3> 
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of the Governor General who is applied to as a great man 
capable of realizing the distressful condition or those who were 
great in rank before they were exiled from home ' 

0L4-, ^ j-ti ju~L± jSjjj * 1 

OLiU ^1 iff $> t* (JL 1 

ij L - j 1Ijp* 

Jlj L_l —1 I Jj 

ph ^ tS 1 y 

VjT jJl J E?J 

ijljj 5j 4 

^SCj Jj fJ^i c*|Ud 


He wrote an etegv of about 23 couplets on 

the death 

Kitsir Khin 

in exile, of which a few are quoted 

i below; 


j*- Ij L* l)U- ^ 

rr° J * 





i- ^i /3 o' ji j* jS,-* 3 

i5* U'Jij 


^ jfi? ^^ 



j- i ^ 

vb g*' 


■J>.~..> >■ ^ ^ 



JjU ^1 

"ju-» U 

cJj 

ufjji OhT 



'j J i*. J>s ai5^ fjT 

;ij *_J 


ijLriT j L± if 6Lj jjL. 



Jy 



JT jl *T“ -i—*j ^ 



The fotlowing extract from Fat'h Noma which is., incidentally» 
a tribute to the warriors of his native [and give us an idea of hh 
epic poetry: 

(l) Khutfii 

(1) Written on the back-side of MTr Nostr's Safer Ntima 
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O i j r_ * ■ 0 ^ ^ 


oLi jUjjll 


(Sj* 





C- dlys4 

y^ O L <Ua 


flrf 

■it 






j_y»j 4:—i 

J *** ^ L- 


^*r 

Oj~ 

ir^ti +~* 

■ 




jljjS' yJ*> 

ji AaA 



.«■ 




^ Ojlt j. Jil^ C~.Uj 

<-M tSlji ^ j A 

J'J- J**J j* uj 3* f* 1 -; j 

jLa^U j*. ^ j L^TU-^i 

The poel has written the following verses in praise of 
father Mir Fat’h ’Ali Khan : 

‘j'jj .£? j 1 ->jT j^i 

jUa» 4jb gli ^ ^,-i ^ 

jtUJljj ^ Jjj 

jl Ji J5 »>J jb J* 

-*' ,°*i ^ 

* * * 

_^1-Wlj j ijiS'C}}^ , j W ; - * 

jl*“ J i/* 1 ^ 

«r* ji , jfffr* 

jfi\i Kl j jljj w«cj. 

yif ji 6U WiVj 

(jL-Lt ^{j jj 

j yt- ^ J tS*J J& 

u'j- 1 ! tSJj-tft jjj&T wtSCi 

jj< .*? ‘^*+? j ik ^ Jn*- 

Jil UjjU* 
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Afathnawi Salftd-Mulfik ; The story of Saif'ufMulQk runs 
as under: 

Once upon a time there was a fcmg p named ArAim Shah* who 
ruled over Egypt, the country which the poet describes in the 
following verses: 

0 11 «1 i^L#L# j ■ r ♦ jj-wwlT"" 

b b Cj**^ 

1 Ijjh ?»-jl Aj ^fj ^ Ij 

_fj L^JI J !>* 

+ * + 

iij> i 1 jjj ^ ^ 

j ■ i ~t I 1 0^1 

£ * # 

jljUv* 0 lji .r*fr 

jti j 

He had no son. This mode him so sad that he lost all inte¬ 
rest in state affairs and devoted himself to the worship of God. 
The advice of the ting's counsellors ^ 





j ■*} 31 



^ If 

flL i jl 





fj^f ** 

*—iij jj 

4^3 Ij 


j i-tej .3 

JUJ 1 ! j| (JjL^ 






** j—J* 

J 5 * 


w* J •**} 

*i O-iLs- *3 




went unheeded. At last, however, on the advice of his astrolo¬ 
gers, he married the daughter of Qah'tSn Shah, the then king 
of Vaman, and, by the grace of God, she gave birth to a son 
named Sayful. The king's joy knew no bounds, but he was con¬ 
siderably unbalanced by the asirologers's forecast: 
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{**{ j* Jl- **-s| j ; 

(Jl i £*J ^Uj )t * ' *^3 

j*- J ■** J* 

j- jj -L-j Lh^j Ij j-1 j* 

Js* i>3 b J i J* 

jt *^**J tSj' j j- 

The prediction cam" true. When Suyful was twenty, he fell 
violently in love with a ravi shingly beautiful fairy, whose port' 
rail hung on a wall in the king's chamber. Unable to find a 
clue to her whereabouts or the location of Gu!istan-i-Iram to 
which she belonged, the young lover took to the road, wandered 
to China, Zanzibar and several other places, questioning peoples 
of many lands as to the whereabouts of his dream girl. He 
suffered many a shipwreck and many a misfortune - was at one 
stage caught by ogres and cannibals * till at last he reached the 
Island of Isfandytr, entered the fort and saw a magnificent 
palace: 

Iji *aJ j?*** <J-> uja 

t>r cu-iL-i 

jti j A^hjT j J-j 

jr*^ ^ i' J * 

L)f-Oj j* -t-' 

JUU J'A j' ? Ji 

jf‘ KH t? Jt 

jJ-1 ,J9 A 0=^ 

He removed the talisman on the figure of the lion on the top of 
the palace, which had hitherto made it impossible for any one to 
enter the ‘island-stronghold*, and saw the spell-bound charming 
Malika, the princess of Ceylon : 

JJ» ,j*b| ** 

jj 4 - j j ,4k 
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j- 


i>Hj 

ji *&■ 


•iUi ^LdT 

>L. jt 

V 1 * 

vfJj j' c.j i 


He rescued her from the clutches of the demon, the king of the 
island, who held her in his grip and, who could be destroyed 
only when one killed the bird confined in a cage at the foot of a 
tree across the river. As good luck would have it, the fairy who 
haunted Say ful's thoughts, happened to have been brought up 
on the milk of Malika’s mother, and used to visit the King’s 
palace every month. The king of Ceylon, after receiving the 
news of bis daughter’s safety, sent for both Malika and Sayful. 
Through Malika a meeting was arranged between Sayful and the 
fairy, and the happy couple was soon joined in wedlock. 

Jt is a fairy fable, “an airy nothing”, to which the poet has 
given “a local habitation and a name”. Although the elements 
of strangeness and beauty, which according to some critics cons¬ 
titute romance, form the warp and the woof of the story, yet it 
cannot rank as a magnificent piece of literature. It is, on the 
whole, a light romance, and is not unlike the stories of the 
Arabian Nighis which delighted European children of the Middle 
ages, but which have a special charm for Asiatics of all dimes 
and times, particularly Tor those Jiving in rural areas. The mar* 
vcllous side of the stories, it is observed, generally captures and 
fires the imagination of people living in ‘vast expanses’ (deserts) 
or on river-banks. For the inhabitants of Sindh, - a sparsely 
populated country, characterized by some chroniclers as a desert 
bisected by the great Indus - the story of Sayful has a charm of 
its own. 


MUHAMMAD YUSUF, the founder of Tando Yusuf - a 
village situated on the Western bank of the Phuleli Canal, Hy¬ 
derabad, Sindh - was a courtier of Mir Nastr Khan Talpur. He 
was a very wise and learned man, and for some time served 
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under the Talpur Government as a Kardar (Mukhtarkar). At 
the time of the British Conquest of Sindh, he was in charge of 
the MIr's Zanhnkhana (seraglio). His birth-name stood 3lso for 
his pen-name, 

Mr. Belky writes: "As nightingales feed on glow-worms, so 
poets live upon the living light of nature and beauty**. And 
what Ls beauty if not the "sensible image of the Infinite** 7 Thus 
the manifestation of Divine Beauty and bliss, and the realization 
thereof by man, is the ultimate purpose of the creation, Yusuf 
writes: 

A genuine poet is a creator - a painter of mental experiences. 
He can "stamp his images forcibly on the page, in proportion os 
he has forcibly felt, ardently nursed, and long brooded over 
them 11 . Subjoined is the poet’s pen-picture of an imaginary visit 
of his beloved to his bedchamber: 

^ y? ir tfl'mjL-i 

In a fine simile he describes his distress when he is in love- 
love which in the words of Dry den, "reckons hours For months, 
and days for years, and every little absence an age": 

*Uj j/ 4 

jLj rf ^ j— 

Love cannot torment the steadfast lover. The prison-house 
of love has a charm which far surpasses the pleasure of the so- 
called freedom of the worldly-wise: 

jJ jl oIm *Ij d* 

1 y a*t j i_f^^ si?* ijh aljf 

( 1 ) This and the remaining vena of YGnuTtuwe been selected from his 
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That one should by down one's life on the altar oflove is 
beautifully expressed by the poet in the following couplet: 

Ljbj^ (jijJ J-1 

c/' tSjT* [> 

The world is fickle and the revolving sky, the benefactor of 
the mean and the tormentor of the righteous, undependable. 
No body can place reliance on either : 

jj) Jj I Jj OU ij' .jr* 

Luli. L. I AjLj 

*=“J> J3ti } c— JJW J-U Ai> 
j jU Ojji 

“To have gold is to be m fear* and to want it is to be in 
sorrow” is an old saying. The moment we make Mammon our 
god and begin to worship him, he "plagues us like the devil”. 
The poet cautions us against lust or love of such a thing. Yusuf* 
in the following verse, condemns hypocritical monks, sayings 

'-Hj* _>f tSjfe* ubJ^L* 

jijy flj J+Vj 

Possession of gold may no doubt hide a multitude of sins, 
but can it yield happiness or peace of mind 1 On the contrary, 
says Franklin p “the more a man has* the morn he wants. Instead 
of its filling a vacuum* it makes one. If it satisfies one want, it 
doubles and trebles that want another way " We also know the 
story of Midas who longed for gold. He got it* so that what- 
ever he touched became gold. But was he any the better for it ? 
No, not in the least. True happiness can be realized only 
through contentment; 

Um J—\ jr— ^ tlx*. 

j^Tl j aj c-ti^ lTI*- 

At some period of his life, the poet had been to Surat, A 
stranger there, he keenly longed for the soil of bis native coun¬ 
try 2 
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A* C5j- jJ 

I 1*^1 _j Ij ij*} (*->•'/ 

The lover, inured to a long series of disappointments, be¬ 
comes incapable of appreciating the sudden turn of fortune 
favouring him with contact with his beloved: he considers such 
an event well-nigh incredible : 

^1 jjjl i^JL»n jiJil 'j' 

^jl c: . IL^. j v'>*■ W c~»JjtJs} ^ 

Wine has been referred to by Persian poets as a great equali¬ 
ser - it dispels alt diiTereiices, whether they be of caste, colour 
and creed, and brings about a measure of peace and gaiety by 
destroying for some time consciousness of worries and sorrows. 
The poet says: 

ii-ilj* ^ jly^ jji j* .» 

,2—»i j) yiSj t-ia jS *JLj 

juU jlf .jUT Ij T* j j»a 3 

* * * 
v li o-ilJ Ijh. jjj j ^ J ** 

c_±la jf U$-tf j^-l— j 

Yusuf admires Mir Nasir Khan’s generosity and poetic merit 
in the following verses: 

ty* *5"jj yT gT j^ u 

cuij jJ yij ^ OtT 

* * * 

XjLi j* tfja* *** 

oVjii «i£| jl J -4-“ 

Apart from a Diwan of lyrical poetry > n Persian, he has 
written many poems bewailing the toss of Sindh, and lamenting 
his separation from the unfortunate Mirs and finally their death. 
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The following lines are from an elegy of Mir Nasir Khan : 




ciit ^ j *3^ 

j*. ob^JT ji 

<z*Ji 

OU-T 





J.I.. aLm« j 1 Lij j 


cij* 


.V* J yr 1 ^ .£»* <■>«■ 




« jU ^ JLdu J- ” 

Jl-— J i ril if 

^j» 

OLi—jJUt rJU-UJj Oj* JJJ- jl 



L*l jl Jfll jtr-] -L,I 

6^ iSj^ ir* *-*** * 

J l*J iSj# j* oij 

tijji ^ _>?—* 

jjj j* • j-j coLg^ j *£L_j jl 

s^Jjj oUU- j a,J j -*^5 j -i 

c— jT I jJLii i_TU JjJt; ijS' j* 
o^- iSJjr~*- ^J 1 -^ 

The death of Nasir Khan was soon followed by the death of 
Sobdar Khan p and this event made the poet even more melan¬ 
choly, The following verses portray the poctfs feelings: 

j j£i 

*- j* b ^ 

-Lu. hi-j>t jli* iJli*. 

«{TU Uai jl -Lil -L* jc -1 

iU -tLj f*- aT tSj,- 

# * * 

l *^r“ i£^j— cO* 

j sjlj I j If v,y*f 

JUi jj-iSL -t-1 JUL- jl Jji J £J J 
ji Lj Jj Lj ^ j jF""j^b jJ* - " >_■ ij JLJt j 

* * * 
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j LSj js*“j a*s** _ je-* } * <_f*j 

.^ib sSj \j J *T jy* 

iij. "j'^" ou»l- *r ^i, *i ^ 

^b uSjlf Jt 1 j£* ^ 

* * * 

^,U jl o-ib j* jAi urJj* 

jA^i Jjj tT Jjjf J Jj;>* **->4 

MUHAMMAD 'ARIF “SAN’AT” ( d. 1266 A. H. / 1849 
A. D. ), the author of a Diwrn was a great admirer of the seel 
of Twelvers. His Diwrn gives us a measure of his passion for 
figurative language. The following lines of dotlcss words fur- 
nish an instance of the to*til form of composition: 

ii jj i ^ jj j^u a *r 
Jj ^ j*-* 

d* 1 ji jj&h ^lj 

J J ,J 

^.f ab jbb *T* p+j jIju 
I jj t*jB F !j ■*»■* j jS~ *j ij** 

His use of TW-o-’tifcj I Inversion) is illustrated by the follow¬ 
ing verses: 

^ > J}" <$1 ol 

IjjJa ol tj&? t\JJ. jy 

fjl *1“ *' il vrj* 

bl ^-*li <pjl jj— 

The poet's special merit, however, is demonstrated by one of 
his odes, in which every word of each hemistich consists of three 
letters joined together To quote one example: 

* ■a* j*- < J*1 >— 1 " ** 

»JUo j-t fj™ C^f 
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He wrote a few qastdas La praise of Shikarpur* where he was 
born and where he died ^ 


J ^ Jtr- jL/* 

j«k jij* 

■ J ■ i ^ I jjteJ jJ- ij 1 “—** L^Lj 

fc=—^jer* J_r" t/r* # a!U j(C 

^JtL) Iflji ^jjS" >J i ■ ) I 4i^J 


fjl .J>; ^ ^ ,jl« 

I ^ |ijj 4 j U J ^ — 

(j— i£ijj J* Jqi Ally 
±£ Cmj JLA 
jjj j<3* JT 

^ % . -i ’l^~~ I J*3j± J-' j"gl *5^ C^Ss; Jai 

4$^ *_£ju 

^ 1“*^ J jj*- 45"" 


J L m *^ 

UhtJ ^k~*i 


* ^ ^ 

jjti^ ^ j**r ^ 
jajS- 5 J 3& y> jj 

t>* 6l=* i5>S** "aj*T' iJj 1> j.1^1 

JJt)^ jilef-U A£-j 

U4- (jl>^ jry >!*>** jji jl 

jJtjS-* *^- J i*^ 1 .fji oj^- 

The beauty of the opening lines of the qasida is enhanced by 
the fact that there are in actuality eight gates in the city of Shi- 
karpur viz,, Lakhl, Hazari, Hathi, KMnpuri, Sewi, Wagno, Ka¬ 
ran and Nausbahro, 


With an admixture of words, both Urdu and English, he 
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describes che far-reaching effect of the beloved’s amorous 
glances: 



MS' /1 

A treasure cannot be acquired or explored without one's 
know [edge of the place where it is deposited and the way leading 
to it. In the mystic phraseology, a guide is needed to direct or 
instruct the disciple as to the ways and means of realizing the 
treasure of spiritual knowledge within him : 




For the disciple his guide's status is supreme, even unique* 
With all the miracles to his credit, the poet regards the holy 
Christ as a mere tyro at his master's feet: 

- l*l j ^ 

I jji 

Realizing that the world is transitory and that everything is 
subject to the law of change and decay, the poet takes life phi Co 
sophicaLEy, and maintains that a lover should never lose the 
balance of bis mind under any circumstances. He says; 


aIL» 


J-t 1 jM j;' ^ ■ t Uj- aT Llij 


g™ iS*j- ^ *-« I **” 

It is the light of love that enables us to realize the purpose of 
our life, and the person who is incapable of this supreme experi¬ 
ence, is no better than a brute* According to the poet, the only 
suitable place for such a biped is the gallows : 


J L J Jr— J ^ ^ Lj ijl jT 

aL™ jli ji L 
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One is never too old for love in spite of the Arabic saying; 

* jL^I j 1 

For love is independent of time and can neither grow old nor 
die. Says Jam! in YQauf-wa-Zuiaykha: 

l5j- *$/*' 

*=“ jjw _ji Jji fj>* 

13^ Oj* L =«~-5 J tSjsrf 

Oj~* ji' <>* j! ^ 

^ ^ 'VV' ^ 

ja* ^ j J J 0^ ij* 1 Jj '-^ — 

The same idea is expressed by “San’at" in the following couplet: 

p* tS^I J* p**® tf-T j*-* 

4*jf ul-^ Ji y „js? ^ 

4 Love for Love's sake 1 is the right type of love, and such a 
pure and subtime love is free from alloy of desires p including a 
longing for celestial pleasures : 

■-U L*. ^Ui* j^T j j !j ltj jji tjjti 

juiT' Jul^# jljJf ^jl b 

During his last illness which proved fatal* the poet often 
recited the following distich of his ghazal, foreboding his death 
due to a * carbuncle : 

Uj^fl ,jijj j+Jh j-* 31 *i Off 

gs* ,d* ji ij^ s 

The following few Lines are from his master AKHUND 
MIYAN sAhIEDINO's (d, about 1834 A. D.) pen: 

jj J?st j,t if piL.j ol 
jjjT (jL.u ^ j4 u^ji |Jj 

(1) Mar^inaT note - Diw^rj-^San'at. p. 12 
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JijUr4 jL* 1j JUjI J 

aa^ jLx**jaja 

* * * 

Ja jJ j iUT ^tT 

! ^SJ U ^ ^4 #\ ^ll 

f aLilJj? jlj f3Li 

I b j^T ab v j ^ LtU j-Li 


CHAPTER V 


THE BRITISH PERIOD 


After its annexation to British India in 1843 A. D,, Sindh 
came under a more settled administration, Sir Charles Napier, 
the Victor of Miynni and the first Governor of Sindh, strove 
hard to establish peace in the province and bring about those 
conditions of life which make for progress. Many inhuman, but 
age old, customs like slavery and wife-murder were rooted out. 
In his days, the land revenue system remained particularly the 
same as it was during the reign of the Talpurs. AH the old jagsr- 
dars were confirmed in possession of their estates on tendering 
allegiance to the British General; die old ^kardirs” collected the 
revenue as in the past, with this difference that the rates were 
somewhat reduced and the salaries of the ^kardars' 1 were brought 
down to about 50% of their former emoluments. It is significant 
to note that the general policy of Sir Charles Napier was "to dis¬ 
courage the claims of Zamindirs and deal directly with the occu¬ 
pants of land 11 . He realized quite early the commercial poten¬ 
tialities of the province and declared that India must suck British 
goods up her great rivers, and pour down these rivers her own 
varied products. By bringing about security of life and pro¬ 
perty, by abolishing transit duties etc., and by providing a 
safe haven for ships of all varieties, Sir Charles Napier gave a 
fillip to the commerce of the province* and the results were quite 
gratifying. He had many more schemes for the improvement of 
the province but he left Sindh before any of them could be put 
into execution. 
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After the departure of Napier ( 1847 A. D,), the province 
became a pan of the Bombay Presidency. A civil administration 
for Sindh was resolved upon* with Mr. Pringle as its first Com* 
missioner. He did his bit for the people, but did not continue 
long [resigned in 1350 A. D.) and was succeeded by an able and 
enlightened officer in the person of Mr. (afterwards Sir) Bartle 
Frere (1351*59 A. D.). He did many things which perpetuate 
his name in the history of Sindh. The building of Karachi har¬ 
bour, the introduction of first railway in Sindh {Karichi-Kolri}* 
covering the province with an efficient network of roads, reviving 
the ancient custom of holding trade fairs and the inauguration 
of local self-governing institutions; these are some of his achieve¬ 
ments, which entitle him to the first place in the British admi¬ 
nistrators of Sindh, 

It was the aim of Sir Bartle Frere to give official status to the 
language of the people* and he succeeded in it by compelling Ci¬ 
vil Servants to study Sindhi if they valued their promotions. 3 
Through the laudable efforts of some of his subordinates, he 
evolved a script for the spoken tongue and facilitated its study 
by the people of the province by means of scholarships, prizes 
and prospects of government service. The difficulty as to the 
script - whether the Arabic alphabet as suggested by Captain 
(afterwards Sir) Richard Burton should be employed or the De- 
vanagari character as advocate by Captain Stack - was settled 
{1853 A. D.) by the Court of Directors of the East India Com¬ 
pany* when Burton’s proposals, with suitable modifications, were 
resolved upon. Prizes were offered for the best books in the 
Arabic-Sindhi scripts 

(1) Gazetteer of the Province of Sind. VoL A, p. 14S. 

{2} According lo the fattened l of Mtmshl Naudirim t Sindh Jl Tawankh t 
Int. pp. ij-iii ), Mr. Ellis, Assistant to the Commissioner, made a public 

announcement to the effect that the person who made the best Sindhi ren¬ 
dering of Tarlkh*l-Ma'suml shall get a government prize of one hundred ru¬ 
pees plus a reward of rupees one hundred and fifty from his (Ellis 1 * ) private 
purse. Several Scholars pul ibeir efforts: Munshi Nandi ram, however, beat 
them alt and won the distinction. 
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Side by side, efforts were made to popularise English education. 
As early as 1&45 A. D., Captain Rathborne, Collector of Hyde* 
rabad, had moved in the matter but he did not succeed in con* 
vine in g the government of the importance of his proposals. 
About the same time Captain Preedy, Collector of Karachi, went 
ahead with his private enterprise and opened the Karachi Free 
School which was subsequently (1853 A. D. ) handed over to 
Church Mission Society, As a result of Captain Golds mid's 
interest and Liberality, an English school was started in Shikar- 
pur. Within a decade, the British government opened an edu¬ 
cational agency in Sindh and their own English school at Kara¬ 
chi {now known as N. J. V. High School), partly supported by 
the local municipality. The people of the province soon began 
to take keen interest in education and within a short period, 
appreciable number of educational institutions sprang up in 
Sindh. The government on its part encouraged them by offering 
suitable grants-in-aid and other facilities. As a result of this, 
the dawn of the twentieth century saw the growth of many 
flourishing educational institutions (about 1400) with nearly 
70,000 male students. ■ The female education loo did not lag 
behind. During the closing years of the nineteenth century, 
there were 137 Girls* Schools with 4,467 pupils, and 4 Normal 
or Training Colleges for Women. 

One great change noticeable in Sindh on the advent of the 
British was, however, the gradual elimination of the Persian lan¬ 
guage. This was natural, Persian being neither the native 
language of the Sind his nor the spoken tongue of the Britishers, 
but merely the Court language of the former regime and a 
vehicle of expression for the few scholars who claimed court 
partronage, the new rulers found no reason why they should up¬ 
hold it, much less encourage its further diffusion. On the other 
hand, the new administration, as was natural, sought to make 
the people forget the old regime and take to a new way of life. 


(I) Gazetteer of the Province of Sind, Vo). A. p, 476. 
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On this account Persian had to be replaced by English as the 
language in official correspondence. But this was not possible 
at the very beginning of the British rule when people did not 
know English, and, therefore, recourse had per force to be made 
to Sindhi, the language of the soil, to supplant Persian. Another 
weighty cause of the set-back received by the Persian language 
was the cessation of the relations that formerly existed between 
the T&lpur princes and the Persian court in the Pre-British period, 
The court encourage mem to Persian also came to an end. Sn 
the days of the Talpurs, the Sayyids of the Thatta, Rohri, and 
Sehwan received endowments and allowances on which they 
“nourished the indigenous educational agencies* 1 in Sindh in 
which Persian enjoyed a prominent place. The British influence, 
thus, 'dried up tO'a great extent the spontaneous springs* of 
Persian. 


Vet in its dying days, in its last spurt before the flame went 
out, the Persian language was the vehicle for conveying the 
spiritual message of some of the great mystic poets of Sindh 
-Bidil, *Ashiq and others. Several musha'ards were organized. 
Three Persian Weeklies viz., mufarrih'ui-QuUib^ , Khurshid and 
IktiL, were started to preserve the Persian language. Of these, 
the first enjoyed the widest circulation in the eastern countries. 


Of the poets of the British period, Faqir QSdirbakhsh 
Bidil and Babaud-Din "Bahai*’ were of outstanding merit. 
BoUl o f were creative geniuses, and employed f he mafbmwi 


(1J SEPIS?*?* 1 s!ar[ «l in 1SSB A. D. (MuhammcJ 

Siddlq Gulib Khan s edition of Dlwdfl.f.Fadtf-SiBdhi-, In, p. xxx.il 

Miikhliih ''a °5 lhe Alawi tribe of Qazwfn After 

Mnnimli'd !! f ^ 'l was P ™* 1 ab b T »>> his son K. B. 

" khaqa ? Muhammad Sidiq Khan, Persian Consul in 

was also tber edltor of another Per?fan weekly, the Iklll, 
whidi camcmcxrstenM nllff A D. Tliereifter it U. e, Mufa,ih’ut. 

conducted by his younger brother Prof. Muhammad Jafar 
Mina who, m recognition of his ability and 'splendid style' uas 
rdSn!*K*' Wlttl lb 5 •nj' 1 * of capital credentials and testimonials From (he 
jftjK™? and ? ih ? T dignitaries or Persia, the Amirs of A fS 

^ •** «*—5R?s 
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form for most of their poetical writings. The former was 
essentially a Sufi absorbed in thoughts of the Diving while 
the latter was a great scholar who tried his hand at all forms 
of Persian poetry - ghazaL qasida r qifa\ mmhnawi, ruba'i, etc.- 
and furnished both fun and mental acrobatics by the introduction 
of Urdu rhymes and word-puzzles in some of his compositions. 
Mir Shahdad Khan “HydarT\ Mjr Husayn * All Khan "HusayiT* 
NawwSb Albhdid Khan , *S*fi lT t Qadi GhuEm -Alt “JaTari” 
Pir Hizbullah Shah “Miskm” Sayyid Janullih Shah “’Aihiq" 
and Makhdum Ibrahim “Khalil" were each Sahib-i- Din an. 

The patronage extended to Persian scholar having consi¬ 
derably dwindled* the poets were left to an exchange of word- 
tribute as the only reward of poetic excellence. It was at this 
juncture, and perhaps for the first time in Sindh's history, that 
qasidis, true to their root-meaning "'purpose poems" \ came 
to be composed not from the fulness of the heart but from the 
emptiness of the pocket. Muhammad Qusim of Hlla h a 
conspicuous figure in this connection. The works of Halb ¥ 
Sa"di and Rumi were taught at maktabs [in the early period 
of the British rule) with the result that many scholars 
remembered and quoted passages from them on appropriate 
occasions* To many poets, these Persian masters served as 
models for imitation. 

We now take up some representative poets of the British 
period. 

MIRSHAHDAD KHAN (d. 1274 A.H./I857 A.D.) was 
the elder son of Mir Nur Muhammad. On the death of 
his father. Shahdad wanted to deprive his younger brother 
Mir Husayn # AIi of his rightful heritage, but ultimately their 
territorial disputes were settled by arbitration. At some later 
period of his life, he was charged with setting fire to the English 
factory at Hyderabad (Sindh) and was suspected of the murder 
of Captain Ennis; for these reasons he was exiled to Surat, 
A court held by Lord Dalhousie, the then Govern or-Gen era I p 
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honourably acquitted the Mir. He was then laker to Calcutta 
{to live with the other exiled Mirs) where he died in IS57 A.D, 

He adopted "Hyderi'’ as his nnm-de-phtme and has left a 
Djwan.* 

The thought that love, tike the miraculous breath of Jesus, 
can resuscitate the dead, and even make them immortal, finds 
expression in the poet's verse: 

» m «i j ■» t 

lL k_lT **. n* 

All roads lead but to one destination - ail religions to One 
Truth, for the faithful lover, who views the beloved as his 
God. the street in which his beloved lives is as sacred a place 
of worship as is the Ka'ba to a Muslim and Mandir to a 
Brahmin. Says this SindhI Muslim lover-poet: 

J Ja'j J ji J 

|» " 'JV - 1 tSjS' 

1) i/*J **j 3 
jr-JTS* J** 

That the beloved should dismiss the lover’s humility and 
supplication as offences and shed his innocent blood is tanta¬ 
mount to the strange ‘logic of the wolf.* Complains the poor 
lover: 

jW* j j^ 6 j ^ y n t* y* /jt 

ff' ijT 

What else can a wretched lover have but utter disappointment 
and misery-jC. iiJ for eating and 6>i. for drinking - 
when he is driven away from bis beloved's street? With a heavy 
sigh, the disconsolate penniless lover describes to his beloved 
the tale of his woes: 

(1) All the verses have been taken from his Dlutl/t. 
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[K* J*~ 1 ■»>* jjj-f OjJ jl 

V Cr 1 ^ * ] j 

The lover’s tragedy is heightened by the fact that his 
beloved's charm has deprived him of control over his own 
senses and thus reduced him to a state of abject misery 
and despair: 


6** U* 1 jtjSil J-iSf 

6*1 0* jmiisi ^±Ui jJ* 

6*-^ 4 

6** {j* Sj!T *at"i 

o 4 *ji 

6*t jj* __ j lj* J j-r? ^ ih 

He jests at scars who never felt a wound. The worldly-wise 
may well taunt a lover for having fallen ad easy prey to the 
shafts of amorous glances, but loot at the triumph of beau ty, 
even they (the worldly-wise) cannot escape its effect: 

jjUL*. a^JT jji 

' jr& <Sjf * tialU j j j 

If the beloved shows a callous disregard for the anguish 
of the lover - even if she is cruel and revels in his agony-the lover 
has no right to complain or bewail his lot. Instead, he should, 
through self-abnegation, create within himself the power to 
move the callous one (i. e. the beloved). “Hydari" obviously 
realized this fact when lie said: 

6*3' jHi / ijil-4 t>->>>f* A)U 
6 s i* tS>^ JJa? ,j- Ji 

Because his heart is indeed a rare and a unique gem, the 
lover, even while placing it on the altar of beauty, pleads with 
his beloved, times out of number, to preserve It with the 
greatest care: 
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&j ] y* tijif **tV ^ 

In the following wards the poei presents a pathetic picture 
of the lover's ceaseless weeping: 

J*** ii-p ji 

Ij Jy- *\j sS k fijT JT ^ I *Jj ^ v* ^ 

A single benevolent look of the murrAirf is sufficient to avert 
all the calamities that the “vicious sky r is capable of and is 
reputed to be habitually casting on the dwellers of this earth. 
The poet is happy in the knowledge that his murshid is 
bis refuge: 

\ JIm ^ i mS' ^ y 

ijz* ^*4 j 1 

MIR SABIR "ALl I (d. after* 12K5 A + H./I368 A. D.) son of 
Ghulam 4 All “M&iTV t^i was a renowned poet with ifc Sabir” 
as his nomrde-plunte. A ShTa by faith, he praises HWrat *A3i 
thus: 

ij-l j Sj^~ ohii j a 

j Cr* J$6 tiy? 

j ij jS^ j* ( ilS y** yah 1 
j Ui j i-a jl 

juTU ^ J* j-a 

jj] I jl J utii jl *ji 

In the following quatrain he prays for self-realization: 

Ijjit-wj j i j 1 1 11 1 1 

(^^ 5 ^ «T ^ 1 jj 

(1) The tesi ofTiis poetry Is based on the selection made by Mirza Cul 
Hasan in his £tojdd-i-Xartaa/dr. 

{ 2 1 This can be proved from the foci that he has recorded, in his own 
hiindwrilmg, the date cf hi$ padsoo's death wtncti rook place in 12S5 
A.H. (vide Chart delineating geneology of Shirkd Stock including 
death periods). 
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tjp*^ iJul Jr*-^ 

lSj* *U j 

One who has conquered desire cares a brass button for 
things of this world: 

xi£j J* t 

jl^C uhji j 0^4 

*^U” Uj- >* J* '*-/ j* 

JL^SC) oL*' ■> o—i j *T J^i 

In conformity v.jih the views of the great Fragment-writer 
Ibn-i-Yamin, who said; 

C—Lijl* Ji jl 

Sabir writes: 

xt iijT j^T *S ~jt jLJ uLI 1 /ji 

<s«i <Sj 3 J 3 J yij* Ij Aj lx 

The true lover is indifferent about, and oblivious of, even 
such necessaries of life as eating and drinking, Sabir says: 

* 5 - *t V (J-Sx 'aWjHt ji 

'jxU i J* J* 

Constancy in love is a characteristic of the true lover, 
regardless of the fact whether his love is reciprocated or not. 
Such constancy is an uphill task, but the lover persists, though 
sometimes be gives vent to bis feeling as follows: 

Ja jl Aj L 1 J 4 U ^ 1*4-1 *~i jl 

! L jl>iJ 1j 3j-i tjl 

Every distraction, instead of distressing the poet, appears 
to him as a welcome sign, much as it revives in him the memory 
of the dishevelled hair of his beloved. In other words, the 
memory of the dark dishevelled locks of the beloved transforms 
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his very anguish into a feeling of pleasure, a message of cong¬ 
ratulation: 


>1 U" j\ jJSj JU \ 3 L, Jj 

^ y j 

Distance, however great, counts for little with the heart 
imbued with acute longing. The poet says: 

^ d\y 

C " J jlj* k^-ji Jj4 j 


The anguish of the lover-poet's sleepless nights is aggravated 
as the beloved’s promise of union with him in dream is nullified 
by the latter's fate (ill-fortune) which makes it impossible for 
him to sleep and dream: 


Cr j* r Jj-v^ 

O' j 1 j-i Jj 

The lover must cheerfully bear sorrows as the price for the 
realization of his ideal of love. In the following couplet the 
poet laughs to scorn the lamentations of Majnun, the celebrated 
Eastern lover, and playing on the word jjl* t his poetic name, 
compares himself with the prophet Job ( v ^| entitled ^L>) 
famed for his proverbial patience: 

)k L>lji jl ^ aT ^ 

^ J JfK J7~ “(VfU" (>. 


His longing is too deep for words, and it Is best express¬ 
ed like the silent reflection in the mirror. Says the poet: 

/ .s-iki 

The cypress and the ‘sandal' cannot stand comparison with 
the beloved's noble stature and musky ringlets respectively: 

Cr^ j~i) Jje 

iyTjiS'^. L> (Sj ,sy~ j yj 
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Jjc*» sJ-iulL. y uWL y JijjT 
jjJ"*>■ ij (Sj“ •iS/' J ^ 

He is irresistibly drawn to his beloved by the charming 
picture of the latter*® curls waving in the morning breeze, and 
expresses his feeling thus: 

jlOjl; c-Hj ,,**■ pe- 3 jt jj* *jj) 

jj tssti 1 jj p^*ji *r 

The only certainty about life is its uncertain tenure, and 
each day thereof hastens our end; yet how unmindful are we of 
Death's approach! Sabir in the opening lines of a * says: 

Jit b - jjJ (jli _} wij* 

JL*J jJ - JJjM J jii pjl *jjj JJ ,j4i j' 

FAQIR QADHtBAKHSH, alias ‘Abdul-Qadir (123089 
A.H./1814-72 A.D.), son of Muhammad Muhsin, Hanali, 
QadrI, popularly known as “Bidil”, was a Sufi darwisb who 
commanded great respect as a holy man and a scholar. He took 
to schooling at the age of five and continued his studies till he 
was twelve. While in his teens, he fell an inner urge for 
spiritual emancipation, and for some time pursued this aim 
under the guidance of Sayyid J2nullah Shah of Rohrl. Subse¬ 
quently, he left his native place to visit the “dargah” of Lai 
Shah biz at Sehwan. He stayed there for a short period and 
is reported to have been vouchsafed spiritual visions, 

"Bidil" wrote copiously on mystic and spiritual topics in 
Persian, Sindhi. Saraiki and Urdu, and has left behind eighteen 
works, written mostly in Persian and Sindhi. Here is a complete 
list of his compositions both in prose and poetry: 

1. Rh dd'ul-Faqr (The Gardens of Poverty} deals with some 
Sufi sayings and austerities, and is 
interspersed with instructive stories and 
anecdotes. It is divided into eleven 
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chapters, with a ghazat at the end of 
each of them, and consists of 1000 
couplets. 

2. Sulukut- Talibln (The Seekers* Path) is a Divan in 

Persian. Il comprises 90 ghazah and is 
written after the style of the Mahmud 
Nama, of which the first letter of every 
couplet coincides with the radif of the 
poem wherein it occurs. Here the 
poet’s nom-de-plume is “Tiiib”. 

3. RumSz’ut'Qddiri (The Secrets j.e. esoteric philosophy of 

'AbduJ-Qadir) is a commentary on an 
Arabic Qasida of Sayyid ‘Abdul-Qadir 
Jllfini, in Persian verse. 

4. Minhaj'ul-liaqiqdt (The Path of Reality) is a work of 

about 30 gftazals. 

5. Nahr'itl Bahr (A Stream from the Ocean) is a work of 

1806 distichs interpreting some Sufistic 
subtleties with the aid of the Holy 
Qur’an and the Tradition. The author 
has referred to MauSana’s Mathimivi as 
‘Ocean* and his own composition as 
a ‘Stream’ from it. 

6. Alfavt aid'Sl-Ma'mwi [Sprilua! Observations (lit. gains)] 

is a collection of 18? expressions 
pertaining to Tasawwuf (written in 
Arabic with Sindhi translation). 

7. Sanad'vt-Muwahhidin (Authoritative work for Monothe¬ 

ists) is an exposition of the Fundamen¬ 
tals of Sufism in prose and poetry, and 
is interspersed with relevant sayings of 
some eminent saints and scholars of 
Sindh and other places. 
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8. Misbaii'ut Tariqai (Lamp of the Spriltml Path) is a Divan 

of the author bearing his takhallus 
“BUM”. It k a fairly large volume, 
and contains both Persian and Urdu 
ghazais. 

9. Rwnuz'vl-‘Arifm (The Secrets i.e. esoteric ways of 

Spiritual Seers) discusses Divine Unity 
and interprets in verse some sayings of 
about 24 mystics. 

10. Taqwiyat'ul-Qtilub FT Ta&hkirat'uLMahbQb (The Tonic 

for Human Heart in Remembrance of 
the Beloved) is a prose work which 
discusses TflSflHw/io the light of some 
mystic formulas. 

11. Pan) Gan) (Five Treasures) is a prose work containing 

spiritual maxims, and is divided into 
forty chapters, each called a ^ j . Each 
has in its turn five sections called 
iJjLu and furnishes pertinent matter 
from the Holy Qur'an, the Tradition 
the Afathnawf Afait/a W, Risab of Shah 
‘Adul-La/if of Bhit (in Sindh!) and the 
miscellaneous writings or sayings of 
some other saints. 

12. Qurfal'uS ‘Aynayn Ft Maitaqibi'sSibtayn [The cooling of 

the Eyes with the Praises of the (Pro¬ 
phet's) grandchildren (i.e. Hasan & 
Husayn)] is written on the lines of 
Mulia KSshlfi's fanidatu'sfhShuhada , 
It is a book in prose and verse in which 
the poet has recited 29 Traditions of 
the holy Prophet, which demonstrate 
his special attachment for his above- 
named grandsons. 
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13, Fi Batnll'Ahdiihh fin the Interior (spirit) of the Tra¬ 

ditions] is a scholarly Interpretation (in 
Persian) of some 6 traditions, 

14, Lughat-hMizart+i- Tihb is a Persian Glossary of difficult 

medical terms, 

15, Imha-bQadin is a cot lection of 10 epistles with different 

modes of address and writing. 

J6h DU Kusha is a mathnawi of about 250 distichs. 

17. Wahdat Ndma (Unity of God] contains poems in Sindhi, 

Saraiki etc. 

18. Sarud-Nama (Book of Songs) is a book of Sindhi Kqfh 

(amatory songs of 8-12 verses), Dohiras 
(couplets or triplets), etc. 

fn the earlier stages of his mystic experiences as a Sdllk 
(devotee}* he was a passionate lover of physical beauty. Later 
on* this Jove blossomed into divine love* 

Regarding his religion, he maintained: 

<sV'i ^ a-fij i i^iiicru 

jliijijjtf j;Lj\a'\ 

For, a Sufi is above all castes and creeds: 

(/" ^ J ** 

Cp- 1 * » w* £ 

He is distinguished by spiritual purity rather than by a 
woollen garment. Poverty enriched by love makes him oblivious 
of royal favours and worldly acquisitions: 

{D 1 am a Shf#, but ] do not indulge in Tnfrirrd (slogan? of condemnation) 
towards the Caliphs because they (too) are the Lamps of Guidance: 
I am a Sunni but I hold the Conqueror of Khaybar ns pre-eminent 
and master of the domain. 
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j-iU jj 

4j.UpL^ Jj jJJtl 

aL^ j JL# ■_ -*- ilfcST j,i* ^Lt 


■#> 

oljT 


Islam, the genuine mark of a Muslim, implies complete 
submission to the will of God and is a rare gift, attainable only 
by those who cleanse their hearts of egoistic desires: 

ij-tl “JJaj” 

oL 3 SJ 


And these desires cannot be got rid of except by the practice 
of severe austerities: 


Jj! O—lj lj Jj^l y^i *j U 

^ )l lj* J 

Union with the divine beloved is only another name for 
riddance from Plurality: 

OJ-i lMj fOjiT~ j 6-t^ ij LJ 
A«j l ^*-* yfcl >**+ JiLt L, 

The end of all wisdom is the beginning of true love, ' or, in 
other words, the high rank of true love is denied to the worldly 
-wise who cannot sec beyond self-interest: 

u ± ’- L, ~ Ajj AjiijlyCla 
Jjl jit, jif 

The spritual pilgrim is, therefore, advised to live a life of 
rigid self-denial, and cast away all thoughts of luxury. This is 
metaphorically called disturbance or revolution whose advent in 
one’s country necessitates the quitting of that place: 

r.ri 1 it* ,/• 
ui>J j-i Oj* 

Silence is more eloquent than speech in the philosophy 
of love: 
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jjb 

JU.LJ } > 

After exhausting all that he can talk of a the poet says. 

1^. ^jiTl -AilfcJ 

Li# J4j j*■ u- 

Of his own high position in the realm of spirituality he 
speaks thus: 

04^ pi* lj 

"(^T” ^uta CM-j *-J»* r* 

oU (jVj- j' —aj'*- p**4 

f -L * i -^ r ' ^3 

Those who have realized are thus described by the poets 



UljJ^ 

,ju ju 4 

1>Ui 

OJjoi 

^ ud 

ul,!} 

r^it 




"Jtllil 

j)” 





j! ^ J 



j J Gtjtf' 

fcU jO >*- CtLJ 

Otijl jL r** 

ir>? ,*-&4 jJ ■tfJ trj^ 

jJU** Jaij 

The manifold veils of Plurality do not hide Truth from the 
mature eye of the seer. The poet expresses this idea in the 
following couplet; 

uU OjSf *0^ lj OJ»j jy 

v 1 * J* i 1 4Jj vi* 4 *SN 

The spiritual aspirant must lose his individuality in the 
ocean of universal contemplation if he wants to possess the pearl 
of perfect happiness or the wine of indestructible delight; 
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i— nJr^^ jJ -5 

^s» i£pi^ ifb}* J 1 

# s#e m 

Jr 1 ^* i^jLi ^SLh^ 

JjL^ >j ' J*'" ^ jl y*J^ 

Caught in the meshes of earthly attractions and deluded 
by transient physical Loveliness and worries the flesh is heir to* 
Man who is "the noblest of all creatures", becomes deaf to 
the thrilling voice that travels down from the celestial regions 
and blind to the surpassing beauty of the Eternal His pitiable 
plight has been beautifully expressed by the poet in the follow- 
ing %erses l 

*J* jl/ a* j* uM- V u 
IjT jl/U ^ «^U* 

£lJu» tfjui jU aT 45! ** 

ly j4* 01j *-bi ^1 ±F" 

tr-o uljj Ll? ^ jmh JUij 

It* jl + * 

The poet has spoken highly of his native place Rohri from 
the standpoint of spiritual as well as the physical plane : 


^_3ju 

Cftlx* ijj^JK jO 

^5^ u*5 

i-Jul j 

L 1 j| — 



|>^J J«* 


0^ uL* j-t 

,*’j J-^- 1 


jj J 

fj b jiij b_^, 

j^nfT j 

j jj 1 j ju 

j 


III* 1 

LTV 5 

j 

,ypbj£ A-b—- 

(3U-4L. j 


★ 

* 

* 


ijfJlJI C^-J V-lJj ^1 

c—1 lS^ ^5" 
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yiSL*! ;i j-kL* £*t J—V— 

J_i_U. t>SL* j-* ur~ 3 

J-Jj jj—~ i** j $.* * $ 

^ J s-i‘j-i ^Ussij-i 

u^' j _ j -|*% . ^ t> **- * , 

•SjMj*- j J J 1 ^ 

iSJjt* J j'jT (*^ J jbj*~ ^ 

4mLj irjJ ob jLJ j 
ajj*j t>jj j> ijl—ftLi—j J- : 4i 

JljJj J'jJ (j5j—^ 

J(ij peLJ a* .J* 1 ^ 

The following verses from ihe Faut'ul-Anfas {& chapter of 
Riydd’ul Faqr) are taken to illustrate the highly philosophical 

texture of its contents: 

i5jJL- jjj tji-iif v/ tAi 

t£-t;U. J* 3' 

lj ‘ oU^l * j- 


JLi 

iSjlj—1 


yy* 



X 

J 


> 

J J ■■* 

CcO-A 


if* 


J 

yy> 1 

j 1 

j ** 5 


irJ-^ 




jiLf 


J* ,°-A 

y? 



W k 




^Jll a ll 11 * |^1 -i 

l) iAj* 

j-" 

uUj* 

j— *h 


^iSL 



-t-SJ o 11*= —• 3' 

1 f->T iSi} >* y <Sj->} W 

jVJbJ ,5' u4* .h J^" 

al~ i5jA~< 
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jH (J-* j-i y 

^1 Jr** (^3 fj- 1 

is*y. r- ^ lL r^ ^ W 



ji 




/ 


jljCi 

j 

U 

uT 

oT 

jld Juj 

y 






l w u^r 

jij 

r 

Ojy 

fJULJ 

oLul jji*. 

j 1 






j 1 

'j 


•-4 


Oli old! t oU £J;i ^ ijr^* 

c~ 4 ***3 '-b* 

^LI jj jj I; f*--- f (** *¥■ 

^J*l *5** 

I J* t^J^j j' *1 V?JJ *=“ 

MIRHUSAYN ‘ALI KHAN (d. 1295 A. H-/1878 A,D.>, 
ihc younger brother of Mir Shiihdad Khun, was one of those 
unfortunate Tit Spur princes who wen; taken to Calcutta after the 
British Conquest of Sindh. He was, however, allowed to return 
to Hyderabad, his native place, after a lapse of about fifteen 
years, and died there. According to the author of Dry Leave s 
from Young Egypt^ he was “a beautiful youth, whose cluster¬ 
ing black ringlets and large dark lustrous eyes would have made 
sad havoc in an English ball-room”. A Dbvan of amatory 
odes, about 160 in number, is attributed to him. 

The following verses indicate the poet's love for a non- 
Muslim. lady: 

lj ijj. ijliJjJ yJi) '■dj-Ji 

!j JLi—. aj cJ'Aiji 


(Cj The sc-iectlon of his verses U made from Dl^n-i-Nuiayn. 
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^ A J- 1 &- ^ 

1J ^ * 1 * jjJ ^ J {J J I jSj 

After the manner of Hafiz and some other poets who wrote 
in a similar vein, he says: 

^S' y" jlji bi)j 0 ^ ^ 

h ^ -l* j>* j _c» ji 

In the following lines the poet has enhanced the beauty of 
the simile likening the beloved's lips with the traditional Foun¬ 
tain of Life by linking to it a comparison of the beloved's 
y^* Ja± (incipient moustache) with (the dark region) where 

(the Green Old Man} is said to have found oU jJi 
(the nectar): 

J J b ^ ~ if* j ^ J*j A i ■■ ^ h •* ■ j J 

Cte Utj 1 ; ^Shi cjLJJs j L 

Just as intelligent commentaries or interpretations expound or 
unravel the intricacies of a difficult text, so the incipient down 
on the beloved's cheeks crystallizes her beauty : 

^Ll£L- c—Li] la^ ]) jl ia± 

J* ^ (5jT 

The couplet, among other literary artifices* contains 3 
and jfffiJ oUl^ # 

There can be no comparison between the bright face of the 
beloved and the sun. According to the poet* the sun's shiny 
heat is the outcome of the torture of jealousy that cosum es it: 

wLil c^ri^LiT Ju/L* ^jjLi. 

The narebsus shall make a laughing-stock of itself if it seeks 
comparison with the lustrous eyes of the beloved* since it is 
devoid of light : 
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jL 1^1 A* U>*i -Uj ji 

3 Iji j , n ■ _ * * ^ m 1 

Kiss p as defined by a mathematically-minded lover, is a dot 
divided by two { ‘something nothing* shared by a pairj* Yet 
the joy that the two derive out of that immaterial substance 
far surpasses heavenly bliss. While locking their lips in love t 
they rise to dizzying heights far above the regions of earthly 
misery. The following lines show the entangled mind's intense 
desire for such a boon : 

L*^jj I* j 

ai/j* ^±j j*! jifoU JL 

Angels fear to tread the path of the selfless lover for whom 
the ocean of ‘man devouring waves' has no terrors. There is 
no place for the self-pious or self- sufficient “ZShid fl here: 

I JmJ I-pU t 

lj ilj a ^ JHK U,»? iJil+J^L-4 

In a momentary mood of lightness Husayn asks the austere 
monk not to extend his domain of abstinence to wine-bibbing. 
Apparently he drank liquor and had in mind the dissimulation 
of the monk* when he said : 

\*ii] Cl -lj* j*ji ^ iJtj f yiji 

The fabulous Griffin, known only in name ( 

1 ) is beyond the hunter's reach* Says Hafiz : 

O v* ^S' jtfi ^ 

lj uz-_1 z— Ju al Uj-t^ 

The poet assumes for himself the character of *AnqS. Apparent- 
jyhe lived a rigid isolated Life, as if he had completely obli¬ 
terated himself, and blames bis destiny for the accident which 
is responsible for his entanglement in love ; 
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•j L- J * ,r lji * ^ 

(j t *i ( jS' ** J 

Ignominy is the constant handmaid of love. Love is un¬ 
thinkable except as an emanation from, or the result of, beauty. 
ZuLtykha’s passion, followed by her disgrace, had its source tn 
the maddening beauty of Yusuf; even the suffering and 
imprisonment of Yusur himself were due to (the mis 
fortune of) his beauty. The following verse of the poet is not¬ 
able for its pathos. It exonerates Zulaykha (who, to all appear¬ 
ances, was'the cause of Yusuf's incarceration) and directly 
blames the divine gift of the ravishing beauty of Yusuf himself, 
thus a blessing becomes a curse, in the same way as the gift of 
'colour and fragrance’ proves a curse for the rose, and of musk 




J 5 " 


for the deer: 

Ij UtJj JjJ ^ 

in the following verses the poet, speaking of his agony, 
compares himself with the indefatigable Farhad, who, in or ^ r 
to win Shirin’s heart, dug through the immense mountain 


Bt- 


Situn”: 

u j * 

L, 'cLT L* jiU i L u»a 1* yf" 
its * * 

cSjh 6* ^ 

Om ; 1 |*5*" <J _j*' :i _) yf* *5" 

He also calls himself a lion, not that rapacious animal that live* 
in jungles but one whose bosom is the field of his enthusiastic 
explorations (in the realm of love): 

L L ^i.i ^ m i h* ■^■*>** ^ 


The following couplet Indicates an intense fed in £ of the poet s 
penance w hich culminates in a flood of tears; 
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^ ft* J ^ 

L l- « L, V»lf U <S*l 

The poet-lover excuses his beloved's cruelty and callousness 
by blaming the latter's instructor, and in a mood of disappoint¬ 
ment bemoans her lack of appreciation of his precious fidelity 
and love: 

b J Ji r* 

CJjLa^j jj*. j£~. jfcJ ijf' 

* * * 

1*J -* jrt- ti jJ 1^ 

4; pJL-jlj jf" jljiji (jy 

AKHUND MUHAMMAD QASIM (d. I298i A.H./I88I 
A.D.), son of Ni’matuilah Qureshi, a mull a of 5dwini clan, be¬ 
longed to Old Hala. He served as a Pound Munshi in his 
youth, and later on as a Tapedar. Great lover of poetry, he 
frequently participated in the Mtuha'aras held at Hyderabad 
and other places, and lent considerable mirth to such gatherings 
by his outspoken and gay verses. Besides Persian verses, he 
composed poems in Arabic, Urdu and Sindhi. He was a regu¬ 
lar contributor to the Afu/arrih-ul-QulSb, and won praise for his 
talents from poets and scholars from different places. 

The small income that he derived from his employment in 
the subordinate service of the Revenue Department was inade¬ 
quate for his household expenses: 

(t) Cf„ Haji Imambakhih “Khadim", 

^ 0 *^ ^ tS-I-. jjj 

ot* j jJU. gfjS yJDf lit Jj 

o'jj J* J- JL 

^ *i (£/** f Jc* 

o'.+* y tsTj^Ui (jOijb tjj 
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LrcJ J 

He, therefore, availed himself of his literary attainments to 
make the two ends meet. He often composed qasidas in praUe 
of Maharajas. Mirs, nobles and other prominent people and, in 
return, looked for some pecuniary help. He received a yearly 
stipend of Rs. 200 from H. H. Mir ’Alt Murad Khan of Khayr- 
pur for which he expressed his thanks publicly in the pages of 
Mtifarrihul-Qulub: 1 He also received a reward of Rs. 60 from 
H. H. Mir Muhammad Hasan 'Ali Khan of Hyderabad, and 
thanked him for it in the afore-mentioned journal “ ; 

US' j* * J 

fjj 2 * j^* 

Here is an extract from a qasida addressed by him to H. H. the 
Maharaja of BarodS, seeking from the latter pecuniary help to 
satisfy his wauls : 

J'S'J ,hV J ji,J JL ^ L * 

jh J iXjt ***♦> ji LT*Ci^ Ji f J J f 

jif u ji <=•*£ •j** 

jLJSI jl 

^ ,U LyJ J*- fj'A-' 1 & r Ai 

jljW cSJ jl 

(TwtiTThe verses of Oasirn, except when marked differently, are co!let¬ 
ted from the files of Muforrlhut-Qulub. 

(2) lath Rabi 'uth-Thani. I2B3 A. H.'23rd May, 1875. The evict words 
of Lhe text arc:— 

jJUjil* (jii js- 1 >T—^ jli.u iJflT 

Ijj^U srdjirj *-jjj -**» jj ijj'j-f'j* 31 f A 

J \jAA j|C £±L*J ^ ^ 

^ ^ ^ ^ Jbt,! -ujL.jL_# 

_ j Jl—jl 

*,3) 16th Jamaduth.mni. 1293 A. R/Bth July, 1B76, 
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aJ Cl?? 

jUTIjl^U ufUjjjj *Lj£ fiA* %■*. 

In the concluding lines of a p«m written in praise of H + H, Mir 
“All Murad Khan of Khayrpur, he writes expectantly: 



jli ^ uA I**** 1 



ftSt j 



Jtl 6 Mtf f ^ 

ds;u 

Jjj J „ Lj j 



j_ Jl lj*. Jm jl r Sh*L$' J* U 

olj^ 

jaj — *ij>j J-it Jua 

/ 


^ Li r *—S ^j j ^r*A 

(jL^j 

4ui CmmA 



Here are a few verses from an epistle which he addressed to the 
then Chief Minister of Khayrpur - MutishI Uttamchand "Saba"- 
in which he requests him to find an opportunity to get him Rs« 
200 from the ruling prince, and thus relieve him from the tor¬ 
tures of want: 

jIjuU 

piy** 4 jj j* ok-U ^ 

l** _> ytkl ^ J* 1 ^ 

L Jk i// 

Ll_ 2 T wjLI Jj* 

o— J|T jfl 

h^*jfc 4^ Ul—T jljrfij' 

He addressed another letter to Miyfta Wahid Bakhsh, Legal 
Advires to H,H, the Mir of Khayrpur, for a similar request: 
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t>T J ji' ji r 1 -'^ 

o*jy 0^41 i' .-*■■■’ -»* 

JJw, *4 ^ 11 «7 H j_( JlS* £ 

j-> a $ ir* 'j 

*=—I Jjj] jl Ji* ut' 

c-i j*u ijs* ^ 

iSjJ 1 * 3V \J<J* ^ 

tSj^A j&j j fj 5 * ^ 

{**J 1j uiTuT ^5" ^S" l)T 

fiV * = ir^ s *J J J ^r 1 tJJJ 

jlUitl |i " > ■ J |*e*Lr jljl < **j 

jf iJj ,<*fj r—f 3 1 c*j L " 

The latt Mirai Qatich Beg’s remark that Qasim’s wants were 
very few and that he did not covet gifts and favours like others. 
Is thus falsified by the poet's own utterances ; and the following 
verses taken from a poem, describing the arrival ofH, E-the 
Governor of Bombay in 1868 A- D. when he held a darbar at 
Hyderabad and rewarded the poet with Rs. 40^-, betray the 
latter's mendicant mentality and greed of gold: 





ij3 aA jJ Li j! 



JJ fly' 1 



He has composed several acrostics and dotless verses, and 
has to his credit some poems in the form of Palindrome, Subs¬ 
cribing to the view that a person should be judged by his merit, 
he maintains: 

[** J ■** J _}J> -—4 J 

> -i *ljTl (Jl$i J^ajj ^J_Lu; aTj* 

6«JjU jl Jijj fl g? 

|*lij *S~ J* ijf 
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Deploring the inconstant ways of the world and its people^ the 
poet says: 


.LAstljjt yj OjLt>* Jj 


jb 

4T A 

J 

■-»*» 

j<* ,-r* 

ji '^*J“ 

-C 7 


jyi 

£ ^ 


4^ i 

j^L 4* j 





* J W 


V~ 


jl£ jjt-i fT 

jK' (fit) ji &j-> .»K5W j 1 

A v^ L 1 J l£i T iX^ yi* 

j*f j Jiah jji jj ji» 

jlj Aik *.** * 

» Jijjl *j jJ 

* * * 

jJL jLifrlj uijT jl*» U* 

jt£-> jiT (5^3 J *5!^ 

« yiw £ ^r t r>r' 

j* „fj* J 1 o*^ Jv* 

'C—H tSji jE' JJJ ,|j-^ J a j 

jQsljl 

ti-1 j^j r £j j Jj* Jt 

j«£* jUi 4 lj jl i^rj* J cJic j 

Complaining of the dishonest conduct of a Qai/i at Hyderabad, 
who had stolen his goods, he writes: 

*=“ >** ,J*I J*r* t) 
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!j *^1* 

1 i“— La?l jUa J 



J'^» 

i 1 fV 

jjljj 



‘.jua 

- 


oidi^ 

jU^ ^ 

ijj 

o— Uj 

jji f4 ,) j 

“ ^li ^ 



♦ 

* . * 




Sj*. '*• jusT 



4jU 

jcJb 




j * J - 1 

jUU 

Jj 



In a qastda written on Tando Bago (a village built by Mir B5gd 
Khan Til pur in the early pari of the eighteenth century), he 
expresses his dislike of Lar (owing to its unwholesome climate 
and the general illiteracy of its inhabitants): 

jJW. “ jV ’* >£)L. jj *T / 

Ail} * jij 

and describes the excellence of Karachi, even in that remote 
period : 

fjy* J JJ 

J^lf Oi^ J ufe J*- 

He pays tribute to two of bis contemporary poets, viz., ‘Ulwl 
and Ahmad, thus: 

^ j U j j 

l*^ J tA* J 1 *Sji J O^-Sa JJ j* 

li* ^Jl*I 'uL. j— Ji 

fAi ,2 -iIj ,jU ji tSi j* 

Jl**~ ol™i j* 

f jT (jljj a ,V ^ ji / 
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f U. iijj* jw- j ji Si J* 

J k & J* 

^ j* S* * “i-*” 

• fJ t ob-JT iSb* 1 *^ 

* OS' J* Hi** 

The well-known Arabic maxim, to wit. ’'the earthly love 
leads to love-divine", has been paraphrased, by the poet thus : 



T JkJh -S 


*r 3* *t 

JT. 

JT_ j vT j* 

'-f't 4*^1 



* .T 

j*j 

* 

* 



jl* VjU. 


/' 



The following couplet betrays the poet’s lack of faith m the 
fairness of Divine Dispensation and the efficacy of prayer to the 
Alrmg hiv in periods of acute distress : 

.1 V*" 

U ^1 OhliA jZ—S ji 

The above lines sound strange when brought into juxtaposition 
with the following verses, which breathe contentment and for¬ 
bearance : 

L. wJu J (ji J * i/** 1 * 

Li w-'i. *j J |*-J »>' 

$ ♦ ♦ 
yit- U*> ^ u^>- S? ijjL » 

v'y-J J iJV- J 

While acclaiming the unique unbroken ness of the Divine 

Essence, he blames the squint eye : 

JjO-. U *-* ol *jl» cu- 3 jj 

0-1 h1 »^ ^ _ 


(i) Leaves from Divan 
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In another place he advocates the removal of the veil (of materi¬ 
al ism J which hides from us the divine light that pervades every¬ 
where : 

C— jjjl 04! J OjT I ^1 U. j* 

0^1 (JjI* *5~ jlajjj iJu j j| 

The poet maintains his contact with his beloved even after 
htsdeath, and says: 

'i/* J* y iSJj 

a *, ;•> jj wlij jl j*, 

By way of a tribute to the beloved's ravishing beauty, he 
writes; 

“Vt Oljjri /**•) AUj ySjjJ J J“ 

Oji/t JjT L, AiSji 4*_, ^ jl 

The poet Likens the beloved’s mouth to the (legendary 
Fountain of KhiJr, and looks to it for eternal life: 

A-y ^ <Sj+* jii 

o^ 1 * 4 ***—? j 1 ^r" 

It is just moonshine to talk of the visibility of the moon in 
daylight; the poet, however, characteristically observes (in con- 
flexion 'with what he saw in his beloved's unveiled beauty}" 

44 f*jh 

iJj-U (jLLl jjj* |j 

NAWwAB ALLAHDAD KHAN * f 3UFT T (d. 1882 A.D.),* 
son of Nawwib Wali Muhammad Khan Lagh3ri, was a First 
class jagirdar. His covering over 389 foolscap pages, 

shows his sound knowledge of the Persian language, his mas¬ 
tery over its technique, and his command of similes and me¬ 
taphors. 


(1) Leaves from DiKdn-i-Qfeim. 

(2) H istory of Alienations m the Piotifttt <?/ Strut VoL 1, p r 212, 
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The following lines are illustrative of the poet’s invocation 
to the Deity: 

f !j j'jLN 

iij *—ul*-l j7 jl ji 

J a cris*- JUT* j-. _Lj 

Ok} oTjJ* 

* * * 

1 'J r 11 * 3 ,£J a ^^J'V i j* a * 11 

Mj Ji 6ijjT 1 *j ^ 

Jjtj to* Ji -U— 

I Ij pitiS oljjf" J l n'j lijjji |^_J_ Jj^T* 

Ji js^ij (J^X j 

! !j U j L J^Ju i & b 

Sij **ji j* Jy>j ijii <s*b tXJ 1 

t Ij - 1 1»j ■ Jji- jf JL-j 

The devout Muslim prays five times a day. The poet cha¬ 
racterizes the transient life of man as j*. j and, idolising 
the idea of ^ jU , stresses tlie desirability of the de¬ 
votee going into the innermost recesses of his heart-the acknow¬ 
ledged Seat or Centre of Divine Glory. The words and ,-U, 
centring in the following couplet, imply the effulgent conscious¬ 
ness of man and his heart respectively: 

^ It* jsjja j-» 

L juLJ o-ak— j Jiy i 4 S' 

The mist of religious differences evaporates before the Sun of 
Divine effulgence. The mosque and the temple then appear 
alike as places of worship, inspite of the difference in their 
names and forms : 

(1) The Selection of his versa has been made from Dlwdni-Sufi. Un¬ 
fortunately the couplets of some other poets have also crept into 
the Manuscript. 
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|*j* J J 3 - * J * ^ i 1 

! jl ji iS 

* ^ ^jU ci- j j t 

L^Xuji jL IT £-* IJU^U *^5^ 

Those ip whose beam is enshrined the idol of love, ate love- 
intoxicated, and pay no heed to the nasih’s appeal: 

j^Lf-iX/i 

lj UI j ju> 1 Jj^ft l>I ~ * aS - " 

The mere act of telling the beads is fruitless unless it is accom¬ 
panied by sincere repentance for past misdeeds and a guarantee 
for future pious conduct: 

J d 1 ^ **r- 

h Aib jj/T tSjbi ^ ol>j S 

It is only then that one can real ice God in the sacred temple 
of one's own heart. Fqt* verily, He is within us: 

l£\ J! j jf j ^lr* 

b jhh *b j— uSh> A-jtT" kilji* 

The truly wise, is, therefore, one who entrusts his entire self to 
the Supreme One: 

C :—i j *^™=b ^ j l_£* aSji 

U oS|)ji jl j jl 

In Love, the tears reveal what the heart conceals. The lover's 
pale face bearing traces of his tears, is an open book: 

*j j iSJj jjHa! J* >T y 

■ 7 * j,biT L^-U ^ ^ y. . . > Jj, J .~ i ~* 

It seems that the poet was a naan of changing moods. In 
some of his verses he attaches no importance to earthly love. 
To quote an example: 

ij ^ *{***+ /^ T aT 
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Bui a careful study of his work reveals him as a passionate 
admirer of the beauty of Hyderabad (Sindh). Evidently he was 
deeply enamoured of that *Gld Capital of Sindh* on account of 
some amorous experiences which made even the far-famed 
Kashmir and the Punjab appear inferior in his eyes : 

—if 3 ijTtJihU; j 

y j! cry* 

* £ * 

! ^ 4L d(pj“ 3 1 j* j ^ 

*= * # 

^k f ™j j O' Li 

■ ~~ - - - v L j J Aifc g- : l_yj Aj 

J js*H v^*4 Ja jail ti-ij j 

He ridicules the indefatigable Farhad, saying: 

^iTjj Ujl *4JU 

^ ^ ^ 

He presents a pattern of desirably stable love in the following 
lines: 

^ j. ♦ ■ ■ j* J /> j£- JT j» .dr* 1 ' 1 

lA *;&} j ^-3^ dr* 

Life is short and the path of love long and difficult. The 
traveller never knows when he may depart from this world. 
The lover should, therefore, avail himself of every moment of 
his life and pursue his goal with unflinching zeal; 

? ^ jLm 

lj ^ jji L*d^-w I ■ i ro I I Jr^- f 

Perfect beauty needs no veil since it has no flaw to hide. 
•Vf 0-* is thus depicted in a new light: 
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1 j JjLj 1 ^ 1 jj ■* 

ij utkLi <j i^r" ji (j 

The conventions of public morals and etiquette do not count 
with the angel of true love and beauty* The moth and the 
candle-light meet in blissful embrace openly; 

I - i jKj jLj- ,ij— 1 ^ 

Ij ji ji jiJ 

* * * 

‘C—ja ckj j! -u*j Jjb U^U 
b .Ji J ajj-** (jiji 

The lover's distress cannot be alleviated by the apathetic 
worldly people; it would, on the contrary be intensified and 
made worse. The lover gleefully finds remedy in his sacrifice on 
the altar of love : 


L-i iLji L UU ^ “S**” V ■* 

And suddenly dawns upon him the glorious end of the great 
sacrifice-the happy realization that Love’s labour is never 
lost: 


i-W jf A.LJ j^JL^ jT 

jiT ,jl*j jj jL 

However destitute a lover may be, he can yet offer a pre¬ 
sent to his beloved - a present of tears, which he should un¬ 
grudgingly lay at her feet: 

;IS Jii jt iC~JU* (*iT JjT jLj 
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Tlic tears of the lover water the tree of love, and make it grow 
aud yield the fruit of blissful union, In the following verse 
the poet * apparently a disappointed lover - bemoans the fate 
of the love-sick swain whose tears fail to produce the desired 
effect: 

trj-il jb j c,—£ 

trH' jb* ■»* *>* *if 3 /' 

The lover’s tears make up a torrent - the poet calls it the 
Oxus. The lover-poet invites his beloved to the arc of his eye 
to enjoy the sight of the rushing stream (of his tears] : 

jT< L;U i-Li *=lj f&j- 

js-j 0^ '^jlS jJ ltd 

Desire (to taste the forbidden fruit) was the sole cause of the 
expulsion of Adam and Eve from paradise and their subsequent 
sufferings on earth. Why not then, give it up ? 

Cr-J V s 3' 

ju -1 o 3 j- -us 3 

The devout lover is indifferent to pain and pleasure. He Is 
content with his lot, guided and directed by his beloved : 

L*. (*£ y i jr*- 'j 

The difference between a contented and a greedy person is 
this - that whereas the former eats merely to live a simple and 
useful life, the latter lives only to cat and grow selfish. Or, to 
put it differently, the former needs only a loaf or two to keep 
himself fit for divine worship and service of humanity, while 
the latter ever craves for more and more even if he possesses 
the treasures of Korth : 

jJ c^tLi Jil _ ^U- JjJ i -£ 
oUjil jl Jlij! (jilj 
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The world is like a dream, a mirage - something unsubstan¬ 
tial or illusive. It is out of sheer ignorance that we take it to 
be real, much in the same way as we weep or make merry after 
a dream, feeling as though it were real, or run after a mirage in 
the belief that it is a pool of water in the desert: 

jj * ■ * I-Sa 

ji j** 

lr ^ ***?■ 

^aljU^ pAjj i^ppjLjPn j£n* wi A *mrJ* 

^ jr*" -“»- 

j\±~. c—}ljJ ^3 cJ>* 

i^-jk j r J* 

'i—iltj J C&J Oj*-> 

It is dear (hat the poet's life was not alway a bed of roses. 
He had some sad experience of harsh times in his native land : 

iji. t$\j- L* jif f- Ij a jS- 

In spite of this, however, “Home, sweet home, there is no 
place like home”, is his cry in distant lands : 

>- J.A Ijm jtil ^ wi- 

J;j' (*^»J lSj-j ji} 

i*»W* tr«f 'fJ*-’ {y* 

* 2 “ i***t<it** J v 1 

la the following couplet the poet slyly refers to Europeans 
for their skill in successful fight, by asking his beloved to learn 
the art of victory (over lovers) from them ; 

l—j ll tfjjA* y I^Ja ji dw 

i-t*- | r rpi ji auL 

QAl>[ GHULAM-ALI (d. 1303 A, H./I886 A* D.}, son of 
Qa^fi Muhammad YahyS of Th&ttl, traces his descent to 
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Harfrat All's brother JaTar-i-Tayyar, He served as a Mukh- 
iirkSr at Mirpur Baihoro {district Karachi), Ibrahim “Khalil”, 
the author of TafcmUa, was his guide in poetry, 1 which he [i. c. 
QSrfi Ghulam ‘All) composed under the nom-de-guerre “Jafari'*- 
He has left two Di«fans - one in Persian and the other in Urdu. 
The following few liness are from a ghazai which he wrote in 
imitation of some odes of KhwSja KamSl, Shamf of Yc/d. 
Jami and Fakhri in the same radif and qejiya ■ 

C—U ^ J vA* J jj*h- 

Utul Li |UJ J 

*-*■«“*■ j 1 J**" *** 

Uil aSjT 

JJb Ij c£l IjJ ^ V* J 

Ult! ^ ^ cJJj* 

jl 4J" Jli jfc w s. .-? 

I i -wf JfjL Ai"*"" 1 

ji- j k j J ^cSy *"^ 1 

^AEmJ L . i," ■^i' t I 


What exactly happens when a person falls in love, is briefly 
described by the poet in the following verses : 

jl j ^ J-i jl 

ph j** j J 4* U 1 ^1^ 

* * * 

*JjjT tP gjr* j J j-j(—J 


4 ^! LjiJ JLtj L>f L)l»p; jb 

1 j I j jlj Ij (J ji ji 1 j«j f j— j I i* 

tsl *>jjT Mb J J# 


(L) Takmfta. The esaci words are : 

( 2 ) All itic verses of |J Ja*fari“ have been selected rrorn his DKwin, 


( J *- 1 J*** tA =? ? ' 
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j*z-» U j 

j^i ij ^ujj j 

d?! * J _>^ ^ fi-*^ u^ Lr 1 hrd •*&** 

In fact, the lover is like a person who has lost ail peace of 
mind. The remedy for such a love-sick person fies in union 
with his beloved rather than in the drugs and medicines pres¬ 
cribed by the ablest of physicians : 

^ Iji j* m/r* 

“No cord or cable can draw so forcibly; or bind so fast, 
as love can do with a single thread" — this is what Sir Richard 
Burton says. Love is measured not by the philosopher's dis¬ 
courses. but by the lover’s sacrifice and patient suffering. The 
(me Jovcr would fain die at the hands of his beloved than 
accept the nectar of life front others: 

uU j JpL jrjr uL --J J 

^3 ^ lj pj-jJ J 1 ^ Ol;l 

ZaJtj|*AJfiQn (lit, alms to be given by the fair one because 
she is dowered with beauty) which often signifies a kiss and is 
supposed to purify and bless the beauty, is a favourite expression 
of Persian poets. Amir Khusraw says: 

lj >f /j-*- *4i ^ I fUijji t-fc? * 

A couplet ascribed to Hafig has: 

0* lt“ J 7 

* >1 fjl* <_rj* ^ or** 

But the Sindh! Poet has enhanced the elegance of die 
phrase by introducing along with it the words ^ and rte** 
for the lover: 
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i <j*~ s?' *>?■ ir~* *IjO 



His reason as to why the cypress is incapable of movement 
and of bearing frail is a very fanciful one indeed: 

6*? J 1 **' *r- y f ljiJI 1 

,j> tj *J ^ iJ*Z J*i i ■ jS^ Ij 

The following few stanzas from a tnukhammai written in 
musajja* form in praise of Sultan 4 Abdul-Hamid Khan (a ruler 
of Turkey) illustrate the poet’s admirable command of the 
Persian language: 

i* "' ** J <(4* j iJt- w^Lb tgl 

j ^1 j ,4>W d 1 J l Jji ^il i t^l 

r*r ,*V't iA-^> <ji j tpt-* jjj-. 

i*-T >XiU j yjT" *l j ^£ju 

[*=", C.J* J* [*11* ^jJU 

jl "US JL. t y r L gi, ^jyL 

j* j* 1 * ■ Ll * >•" ^Wi» LiJj-rfT jl 

y ,f u p*W jStf *y j ^ 
y ,i*y^ i j*y v^-'j *jj ijJji j jui 

f*^ #■> *$' ‘J 1 j' 

y i lXl j jy- < y ^djiji i oil* lX-j 
y jjUr- ^ [Jt* iy c\yL -Ul ^j tfjj 

y tjU *j? oLi i_»rfj 

jl «jl ijT 5^j f jj (jU oUJ Cjjaoj 

,lX 1 L <£l i j)J J *'ti lJ"J* 

The poet also shows a remarkable delicacy of style in his 
frequent use of figures of speech, c. g, .Antithesis, Simile and 
the Co-relative terms are easily noticeable ini 

lJ) Vide Hindasiam T April, m2, p. ifl. 
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jit! ji j-tf* U *j4>^ ijT S 

juii j'> $ , >4* }* iA n -> «-&j i 

Jjaijl C-*li *C-*k» vU* j' |**JH 
Jdl trjj^ r A ^ ,t>' JC 

PIR MUHAMMAD HIZBULLAH SHAH (1258-1308 
A-H-/1842-1890 A.D.) son of Pir‘All Gauhar Shah “Asghar”. 
set on the Pir Pdgaro's “masnad** at the age of five. He started 
his education under Akhund Muhammad, alias Miyan Mamun 
Muhammad ‘Isa. He had an abnonnal taste for learning and, 
true to the dictum j* Gi kept alive his passion for 

knowledge till the end of his life- All accounts show that he was 
extremely generous, and very fond of the company of the 
poets with whom he participated in the composition of poems 
on - j jk* (set lines), and whom he rewarded handsomely 

for their literary merit. 

One morning the Pir’s sons, including Ali Asghar Shah 
“Alt”, his successor, went and made their usual obeisance to 
their father. As soon as the Pir Sahib (who was then wrapt 
in contemplation) saw them, he asked them to provide a second 
hemistich Tor the following line : 

jj t-Tl—* U* «-*S~ j a > ■ " * S 1 
‘Ali Asghar Shah promptly complied, saying: 

iy^jt SW i “gU^I J ^l s i)l ,J l oU» 

Pir Sahib was so filled with joy at this accomplishment of his 
son that he at once jumped From his seat and kissed him. On 
the next day, both the father and the son composed ghazals on 
the above line. The following few couplets are from the Pir 
Sahib’s poe m : __ _ 

(1) and not ij,-ijj <jUTl- j> as given by Husanuid 

-Din Rashida in his art tele on “Mftfcln" in Sitilrai-Sitiilh, "Bahar" Number. 
For authority sec Mu/^rrihui-Qutttb of it Rabi yMTjftam, A- H-i 

A.D. Wherein ihe whok ghazal is published. For further prom 
vide Diwatbi-Mliklit 
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^r^ii yu uuru'ji oui 

Jilj jjj 

jj-ijj ti'ii £J 6W“ 

c—ijji JLfe-i * ^T js jfi 

v5"1* jl |*^* ul"^ j' oljj 

“Miskin" was the Pir Sahib's pen-name and he left behind a 
Diwan, besides aRisala of about 200 pages entitled Sanu't-i- 
Chini. Subjoined are a few specimens of his poetry selected 
from Diwan-i-Miskin: 

After storm comes the calm, and after rain comes sun¬ 
shine. The renowned poet Shelley in his "‘Ode to the West 
Wind” says: 

“O Wind, 

If winter comes, can spring be far behind?” 

A like thought apparently cheered up the Sind hi lover-poet in 
his mood of depression when he said ; 

fli 

lj fLl jA (jJ jU JuSh 

A single spark of beauty is sufficient to destroy the sum 
total of a man’s patience. The mind is then freed from the 
control of reason, which usually steers it through the storm 
and stress of life: 

Jujljl jiy l 
■L> i I i lj 

The Crier who stands on the minaret of a mosque calling 
the faithful to prayer, utters the words j a* instead of 
,y. ls ji (get up and pray) when be sees the tall-staiurcd beauti¬ 
ful beloved: 

j’iV Juj jU *U oT l-I j if 
j JijJ J4 A^SlJ£» “c-ti ui" 
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It is said in the Holy Qur'an i that when God offered the 
(charge of His) Trust to the heavens, the earth and the 

mountains, they, ail being afraid, refused to undertake the 
responsibility; it was man alone who volunteered for the task 
and shouldered the burden of the Trust. Such is the lot of aj! 
lovers - they plunge into the ocean of love and are oblivious of 
all danger and risk: 

j* Jf* ^14 a 

jl Qj*- f-L-O 

Love and beauty are inter-dependent* If love is inspired 
by beauty, beauty itself is of no consequence if it goes uu- 
ad ini red. Beauty grows with love and love fades without the 
stimulating attraction of beauty : 

,1 j j 

£L2 y Ji, JT 

The lover cares not at all for ihe pomp and power and 
splendour of Lhe world. The ecstasy of union with the beloved 
surpasses ail the pleasures of heaven and earth, and to achieve 
it purity of mind and intensity of feeling are needed: 

AjjJsj _y \Sjfi* jjUyL. 

■*0* u* jJlSL. 'tje 

t** _j oUliv j t*jT IjiUj 

^ Jj JaIL*W Ol^lj 

(t .*l jA i jUlT jjj' oi - - * ‘iju 
*S“ lj IjJ jjJj J AjU 


* * * 

Aj -Ui jl L, jSy L Jii 

*f, *** jl J (j" 1 * * 4 yijj lj oULU 


(1) Chapter XXXM t, Section 9. (2) This poem 

Mnfarrikul~Qul£t> ■ 21st jDALI-H&Jj, 1300 A.H./1S06 


was published in 
A.D. 
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t$j»- r*=* 

*j *** ji Usi j 

* * * 
j£* *t jjii J }) ^ lj L| j«j ^ l* 1 

jtf Aa. jjT l| 

Love is different from fancy, for the fulfilment of the form*' 1 
lies in self-effacement. The lover is always at the feet of th. 
beloved, saying in the words of Otway: 

"‘Lead me like a tame lamb 
To sacrifice". 

"Miskin” expresses himself on love in the following couplet: 

JUj 3ij£tJ [*T (jij*. 

Jjl J*« j' 

“They say_What do they say? .Let them say" is 

the lover’s motto. The worldly-wise may, by ail means, heap 
upon them all sorts of ridicule and insults, but they will boldly 
and cheerfully put up with them and shall, under no circum¬ 
stances. give up their love: 

(jJLi. jjttyZJi j J j jl* 

jj, r^ i JiL- ottj ■*“ j* 

\J jjU ‘*l*i Jj jj J*£j( ii>y Jf 

On reaching the Lotc tree in the Seventh Heaven, on the 
night of the holy Prophet’s ascension, Gabriel is said to have 

expressed: _ - 

fji jf. j~ i£i 

fji *U-t LJ^" 

Hence the top-most place to which the highest of the angels 
(et he rial in essence) can ascend was the Seventh Heaven, Bui 
look at the achievement of the sublime lover 1 - thoug h made 

(I) Mit/arrihul'Qu$&h - -1st JJJril-Hajji ISOS A,D./lftSO A D. 
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of inferior stuff (clay), he can rise to the heights where dwells 
God in all His glory: 

,5*j| lj o£< V JUU 

J Jlj Jjj-* .Syj j?* 

Seek within and not in the wilderness of delusions the one 
who is nearer than even the jugular vein. In the words of 
“Miskin": 

jii jj |tv 

C™ I Lji i *5" J i 4 j i»j L 

Seclusion and solitude coupled with resignation to the will 
of God not only ward off all calamities but also bring us 
nearer to our goal. Says the poet: 

j jt jt J j*>. 

— 1 trj* J* **~*f 

^ ,J^ 'j Cr*» 

^U-M jahla 
* * * 


.I- 1 ! ^ *5" L^I 

4J JiU j fjf j j 1 

In the following couplet the poet expresses his gratitude to 
the Almighty for having given him a worthy son, vte, ‘Ali Gau- 
har (Shah). The charm of the lines is heightened by the subtle pun 
on the words ^ and the significant harmony of the 
expression *L* : 


cJli j*.J J* ^ JuJt ^iu 

jji! J'jL 

SAYYID MIR jAnULLAh SH Ah,! alias JSn Shah III (d. 
1893 A. D,) of Rohri, was the eldest son of Sayyid Mir ‘All 


<l) wiiL’lS b ^ i4d on .Mf a<: «uru given by Diwiin Sobhrtj 
Mi mu Idas. The selection of his verse is made from Dii^Ui-i-Ashin. 
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Akbar Shah and succeeded to the holy seat of Sayyid Mir Jan 
Muhammad Shah p the foremost among the followers of the 
widely known Sufi-saint and martyr of Jhok-Shah Inly at. 
He rose to great eminence as a spiritual adept at the feet or 
his murshid, Sayyid Mir Murad ‘Alt Shah (A judge at Sakhar)* 
and composed a Diwdn of nearly 4,000 distichs with “Ashiq” 
as his nam-de-plume He lived the life of a indifferent to 
wordly concerns. His life is best depicted in his own words: 

* * * 
jy 

jSjJ W ;/*■■* jl 

The poet, who is revered as a saint of the highest order 
says: 

lj -SiJi wh-lA 

b J lT* 1 J 0* ***■ r r^ ,jiji 

* * # 

■tfje* j** j* jV 1 „ j* 

L* (jUji j i jj **j*- Lj *-A*— • J— LJ ^ ■ 

* * * 

jSj L Ji yilw '«>-■ 

l# T J ■ - ^ 1 ji 1 '~ 1 ^ ^ \ ■■■! ■ 

* * * 

‘fjb iJ JC* J j 

l* jLis-! jj Jj ' jjj ^ L jlj 

He pays his respectful tribute to his murshid (Sayyid Mir Murad 
All Shah) and his oldest ancestor (Sayyid Mir Jan Muhammad 
Shah) in the following words: 

^ ^ L ji> jl 

Lai Ji J*rn r*-J* ** f itj * 1 ■ JLijr* J JT^J 
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" 1 J- \j 4 7 f f t£ ^ t*- (Jf*JP& 

j jit j^T jjtjlj J-4j^ki ^4^ lj 

* # * 
tfl ^ f V J >V ,fU 31 “ 

ijj, jb Jl^Jhi J -_"■- - 

All suffering ends with self-realization : 

V* r *jte j Jji* j j U» 

Ui ^ 1 i iljl I 1 

The moth is known to circle round and round the flame, till it 
is consumed by it; but the dazzling radiance of spiritual glory 
consumes the lover (i. e. rids him of self-consciousness) even at a 
distance; 

J urj** Ojjz\ iJjA j I pi 

b ^*Jj| J 3_r-^ Lr^li ^ 

Self-conceit or self-worship is the gravest danger that besets 
the seeker in his path of spiritual progress. In the words of 
the poet: 

ir-J* J 1 J-ji &i** 

The spiritual aspirant is, therefore, advised by ** 'Aahiq” to 
avoid self-conceit: 

(Si *aj’L *j*. ji Jjflirj <jrl jpi»r J 

U (ji' tSU* -S'lM* dj* 

The pure essence of spiritual verity viz,, Wahdat, transcends 
all physical barriers. The former is of the immortal spirit, 
while the latter is of the transient body. The man who has 
realized the truth of wahdat , lives in the world and yet is not of 
it; his spirit ever quaffs the ambrosial goblet of eternal divine 
bliss, and transcends the weal anti woe of earthly life : 

vL>— Jj J j e »f £ 

*J *jUv (jil jj**- jutjj ji*. 
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Man, the receiver of the highest tribute - 
" •jJfUSr+lLj'i I « 
is interpreted by “’Ashiq” as under: 

■ • l s"j4J*j 

*iT sj>i» j$t j* jLji ^0-*‘ jt 

1*& J- ^ "rfj- Jl; 

Ojjs) ‘ ijjji j *JUj t (Jr^- 

J^t k- j* ^ c*±T ^ 

jijn j j t_rVjj 

* **= * 

ii ■■ ,if 1 . _ ■ b J i 4 J J | * J Ij. 

^li) o£l. j j-jT 

C—jl OUjj ^jL^j (jl*U J jj* 

^ jjj ^ tili j, ^.jT j ^y. 

Long and difficult is the path of spiritual realisation, for it 
is beset with untold suffering and disappointment. The Zealous 
aspirant, however, attains his goal by perseverance and by pro¬ 
fiting by the experiences of his predecessors. “ ’Ashiq " expres¬ 
ses his experience thus: 

(jj 4>jt OJb*J y*i jUyJ 

Lf* ijW- V* £ JH fitfS jl 

* * * 

^ ^ v I f 3^ i| Jta J- 

*5^ jJIXaJ Ij, JUew wUJ 

And he exhorts the seeker after spiritual bliss to toil relentlessly: 

^ S3) j jTl 

L^jI oljj^ vV*i 

j*-« JT *i* 

Uil (jL_T .j ijf Jjj 
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For 

b^t b# 

jlju- jji*,' -uLj cjUJa j i-JU jr-£~ 

The human heart has been sanctified by spiritual masters as 
the abode of divine glory and bliss. Says “ 1 Ashiq"; 

***£ jJ jy Vr 

JT ‘*jjj jj b ^ 

* * * 

v~>> jl^-l *'l*^sj [f'j J ^ 

4lif ilin j* (jlj^ jl 

* * * 
ib J '■» J j aJi * 

£ > J v 1 - 1 * i iSjj- 1 

Of all the charms of a beloved face, the mole Is no itisigni* 
Jkant detail. This is how the poet brings out its beauty: 

(jlji |»l *iJ> jl Jli 

j-. diL. iSjb Oj* 

The boudtess bounty of the All-merciful Allah is optimisti¬ 
cally summed up by the poet thus: 

jl-U j £ 

*£l iJjJu J(*LA y lO+'Lh tSl 

The attainment of prosperity and attachment to this world, 
for which the unontightened toils incessantly, ultimately become 
the bane of his life- fetters for his soul on the physical plane. 
Life is a trust and man's blind dedication or surrender thercoi 
to earthly pursuits is culpable waste of his precious time and 
opportunity. A poet has wisely said: 

r LJ ^*T Ui jif 
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Real happiness is attained by development on the spiritual 
plane. The idea has been sued nelly expressed by Ashiq thus: 


O 1 ^ p 

jji *JJi m 

(Ji 1 ^ >/ wLfl 

i5*b" oiyj j' ^ 

The well-known couplet of Hifiz, in which he says that he 
would barter both Samarkand and Bukhari for the black mole 
on the cheek of his beloved Shirazian Turk, finds a parallel in 


'Ashkfs 


Oj&f Ls-j jfJj ol 


lj *jttL J A** ^3fcJ jl jljji Iw^iS 


His Dlwdrt f consisting of ghazah, Saql Naim, Tarkib-bami t 
and TarjT-band* includes some highly instructive matter. The 
following verses serve as a sample: 


^SL ij I jjt lj 

jj* y 

Jj yl( (|Jp lj 

ijSyel ,)■> jL -4 J *£ 


♦ * * 

,4-i j Ot*j 1j 

t£jUL- OJLj LJ 


jbu >j 



* 


OJj-J —,j-Tjy J>44-. 
dij- *A*-f ** 

M1R2A AHMAD ‘ALI (d. 1312 A. H./1894 A. D.), son of 
Muhammad Husayn Khan, is yet another prominent poet of 
this period. His ancestors originally belonged to QalSt, but it 
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seems that his father came down to Sindh and settled at Jacob- 
5bad [then known as Khangarh). He served as Salt Inspector 
at Naushahro Flrd^ (then a part of the Collectorate of HyderS- 
bad, now of WawwibshSh district), Shtkarpur, Thalia and some 
other places. He wrote good prose as weU as poetry, and some¬ 
times contributed to the columns of Mvfarrih^ui-Qulub under 
the pen-name "Ahmad"'. 

The poet was distinctly fond of 5hikarpur p as is evident from 
his poems in praise of that place: 

jm *>*j *£Jj 1 

jJj jiMjf j Qlj^ 

^u- j jTi 

^-1 ^ 

jj v* J i<3* 

'S—* JLRjS^ liU-* ^ ^ 

J ^ l ,? <5! jilT I Aifc 

How the city of Sibi (in Qatar) suffered a setback for about 
three hundred years and regained its prosperity in the days of 
CoL San deman and RiU Heturlm is described by the poet os 
follows - the closing lines indicating the date of its prosperity, 
viz., 1881 A. Dh : 

Ijjj 

c,-i ^4 ^ 

iLlijj jSL 

J U»rf „£+i 

1 ^ ji -—1 

cl> Mufmrih ui-Qulub - DAil-Qa'd. 1287 A. H./Uth. November 1080. 

(2) Mufarrih’ui-Qiilab - 21st. Sha'ban. 1306 A, H./1808 A.D, 
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'W’ ** ** 

*J al*T ai £*»■ ojiT"! j* v'j*- ^ 

jl Jl- ->3* 

o-l Jlj ^ ^*T jsj 3 ^ 

uUAt jl *T 

c—I iljT Xj j ^ j tr^J 

l-~U “*«JdL." J^jTjSiV > L** 

0-1 (jAuj^ *£*C%t*S~ 

« f ljy^» tflj *« ,^3** i ^ 

o-l its4 tis* 3 lt* 5 ^3^* *^ 

J3*~ J- ,«JW j V> 

o-l jUJ jo-I ^f I-jjJaTj* 

j! 3 j*- 1 3 jl} 1 * .“^j J l -r^ 

o-l ikil Jd-^b 3 (JJ*J 

,_j±iiL< JL. Ji* jl 

0-1 i^iji /J **/ ^ J***'* ^ 

JL* Ji* ysT , j“ O*^; 

o-t jut 0 J 3 3 „ci** 3' ‘-r** Lt *^ i,J 

Poetry is a reflection of a poet’s experiences and of his con¬ 
ception of life, which are communicated to the public in musi¬ 
cal and telling language. In the following couplet, “Ahmad" 
expresses his painful experience of the pangs of separation from 
his beloved: 

M “ju- 1” jt ^ 3 •jlj** ,*»-* tfl* 

,jj *j Jlit 3 ' * J i J j< **'3 

And the best poetry generally breathes sentiments of sorrow. 
To quote Shelley: 

“Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest thought . 
In a mood of self-complacency the poet says; 


(l) MufartiKnI-Qulub - ISlh. Safar, 1307 A H-/18W A. D. 
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JJj» ^jjLSsi (jTUji jS ^ 1 * * * 5 

^liil jSCi tSijT ^jiT oij'3* 

Many poet! have composed ghazah on the radtf j UT 
UiT (jT . Here are a few lines of Ahmad on the qefiyas 
j£fl j j Ietc. 

jft e ->1 ' .i n ^ . ‘ ^1 j jIj Jgy, j **** 51 
bsf"" elf 3 (j|l tiil ji j* 

if ,j& j jk & j 1 &* 

latf' of J l**T" £J aijlug ji J* 

>**»' U*lj J 1 j(U jjJl “-Ll*.!" 

uT of j ur C*l jdjLi* >3 y. 

The restlessness caused by the anguish of love passes all 
comparison. The poet compares it with the wave-motion of 
mercury: 

.3; ^LT ^ Ji j3 tr jl H yi'T 8 

•3} v'-'s-H t3^ >> J J wljJa^l 
Thanks to the (Hood of) lover’s tears, the seven heavens are 
safe from the terrible fire of his seething breast (the fire being 
extinguished by the swift-flowing tears): 

*3j V T j\ J\ 

The natural function of fire is to burn whatever is touched 
by it; a spark of fire quickly destroys a big heap of corn. But 
there is little fear or risk of damage from a screened fire. The 
beloved’s fire-spreading (shining) face, however, though veiled, 
provides an exception. Says Ahmad: 

sJW jji jU-ij ^pijT s 

jl^J J Jj Lfe. 

(I) Mufurrih'ul Qutab . Rabi‘ul-Awwal, 1205 A.H./3rd, March, 1878 A.D, 

-do- 85th. DAil-Hajj, [305 A.K-/I8SS A.D, 

<3j ' do ’ Iftth. Safar. m7 A.H.fWJ A.D. 

<*> Ibid. 

(5) Ibid. 
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In ihe following versts the lover-poet describes the beloved’s 
armoury of bewitching blandishments in the tournament of 
love: 

jtjT 

Jj i ^ cyT j & Ij jli jLb. 

jr** |jT -UU ijLpp^ jnU-Li 

JuT ^ 61-—^ JS1T 3 ^ -dj* 

LSjbUj sjU^ _f “*•*<” ** -U 

JjT tjU*| uSV ^ Uj^ 

His contact with a dangerous viper in a dream is ingenious¬ 
ly turned by the poet into an object of happy augury and joy, 
to wit the beloved 1 * 3 * curly ringlets : 

jitil f 4*3 vU*- j o 9 
!—■ * >1 j Sm tJJj j ■* I 4^ 

And the Lovers infatuation renders him quite insensible to the 
limitations of his faith or the dictates of Shari'at, the idol of 
his heart having perfect sway over him: 

b! J frjr ijJ Lj tj * 

4 ™ 1 1 C l 4 - jLp l ^u* L 

Verily “love laugh* at locksmiths**, and recognises no barriers. 

MAKHDUM MUHAMMAD IBRAHIM (1243.1317 A.H. 
/1827-99 A.D.) son of Makhdam ‘Abdul-Karim, belonged to 
Naqshbandi family of Thatta* and was a Hanafi by creed. 
According to his own description, Herat was the home of his 
ancestors, and he traced his deseem to the first Caliph, Abu 
Rnkr Siddiq. 

He learnt Persian from his father and finished the recital of 
of the holy Qur’an at the age of eight. Afiei acquiring proftei- 

(1) Takmifo. 

(3) MS. Note-books of DEwjn SObhrSj. 

(3) RabrU-Awwal, 1295 AH/3rd. March, ISTC. 
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cncy in the Arabic language and some sciences, he took to com¬ 
posing poems in Persian with “Miskin” as his nom-de-ptume. 
and completed a Divan. But afterwards, at the instance of 
Muhammad Zahid b. ’Abdnl-Wlsi’ ShakrSni and some 
other friends, he changed his poetic name to “Khalil" in conso¬ 
nance with the well-known title of his namesake Ibrahim (Pro¬ 
phet Abraham), and composed another Divan : 

JJj. Jj\j± ^ 

Apart from these, he has written memoirs of some later Persian 
poets of Sindh and of those who visited this country after the 
style of p Ali Shir Q£ni\ and appropriately named it Takmila* 
He has also to his credit some poems in Urdu - a Language he 
learnt from Sayyid Ghulam Muhammad Sh m lh "Gada , \ when 
the latter visited Thatil for a short stay of about four or five 
days, and gave “Khalil” some insight into the literary composi¬ 
tions of Urdu poets like “Aldi* 1 , “Abad 11 and "Nfisikh”. 

"Khalil 11 was not a dry theologian, nor a mere composer of 
poems; he was also a dependable guide for the followers of the 
Naqshbandi sect. A man of considerable literary repute, 
he was frequently visited by scholars and litterateurs from far 
off places and, in return, paid them courtesy calls. 

In praise of the adherents of the Naqshbandi creed he says : 

OLi f j ■ y - f^ ijl* 

jj*' ]J ^ *v- 

JCJLj jJ 

Ul-i j ju» ^ 

j? -i^ljpii 

Jd I Jl■ -l i # yi . . jf I yrntJmJSi\ 

ol-i ^4** f j*"* *Jf" 

ft) Taken from Di*\im-i-Afi$kin, 

(2) Mufafriit ui'Qiilub, dated 5th. Slia'ban, 12M> A. H J2&lh Sept., t&73 A,D. 
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He has written an ode on Shah p Abdul-Baqi Sarhands* his 
spiritual guide, in which he remarks: 

0\fj* 3 1 

U^jT fliJl 

He pours out his heart to his j murshfd thus: 

jv } k*z 

^JT~ L wJj jnLl^ ^ aS~ 

"KhaltP* has composed a love poem on the model of 
Hafiz's commencing with 

pb fcJji 4^ iil ^Lju 

The following verses occur therein; 



-uy jj vU* 

JjU» 

“1 

JjT 



>i~ ,lg1 jJj 


^ fjW 

J ' .r* 



He has written an ode in double-rhyme containing the 
following verses : 

p& f f “^T Cj <Jj| il*_j * 3 4 

jJLi jj *T ftjjT jjiT 

^ « Jji ^ 

j** (Jrfj j, jj! |>j (Jo jT 

irjrj W ^ ^ l jjLj jT 

fJ (> J 1 jt- 

“yeC—/’ isJj 4* ji jjai 

(»* J Ai4 vjbI* jj jFjJU Oj* 


(I> Diw&Jt'i'MiskFn* 

( 3 ) An old MS. 

(3) MS- Note-book*. 

(4) Diw&n-i-Siukl » + 
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Speaking about his separation from the beloved, Khalil remarks 
"JjLi” fiX U *JjT ytilji J - 5 * 1 2 3 ^— 

^ J* 

* * " * 

^Li ^»L jl w' ** jl —i 

y A* Ui l^il Jl^\ 

And the unbearable tortures make the poet exclaim : 

jjjlfjlirt Ja aS^Jj oi ,» a 

jJj 1 fjb^i J ^ J j ^ 

y jl fj&l jb* J -* j'j* 

jj jl fj*>i 0- ^ -W 

Bui he soon reconciles, realizing: 

JJl •■JUjlT jli jb c£Jj* 13 

ail iJUjiT jlja jlj (jiiJj 


JJI ajft jy 3 

-Ul .VT jb j j U oUU 

3 *** b ^ 


* 

* * 

j] of 3 

ibji 

jJjla iUU-t w-U / lj? 

k*j ^ 

jJjIj 

Ah 

ji^ib jISJj ^ 'j? 

**iW- W 

jbb 

jJOlj iUu) y-* / IjJ 

abb 

Jljul 

abb ibji *-4i j j>- oJ* 
) a '✓* 


The beloved’s cmel and callous behaviour also changes to 
favour and condescension when the lover perseveres in his fide¬ 

lity to her: 


11) Takmiia. 

(2) Dlwin-i-Miskln, 

(3) Ibid, 
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(.JuTjL OU-* £=* "TyA” 1 

f l»J lj ‘ f ■‘iJJJ J^r* 

Happy is the man who remains calm and achieves a measure 
of equilibrium in the midst of the wheal and woe of earthly 
life* The poet says: 

J* *£Uj \$.iLS j ^ jl» 

Ui ijJuJU** _J w—* 1 »m 

In the following distich the poet takes pride in the fact that 
he is the successor of eminent poets like '‘Munshi 1 ’, •* QSnj' ", 
etc :- 

jjii— a u - < ,j*j all 
j “JjU” j 

To a rival poet of his time he addresses thus: 

jb*5"" jj ,,*]* i£l Oioitj 

OjiT3s j ^-s3U j-i J> JjJ jj-T y *e 

SAYYID GHULAM MUHAMMAD SHAH "GADA” 
{d* 1 322/A.H./1904 A. D.) walad Sayyid Hasan 'All Shah was 
bora in the vicinity of Hala, His ancestors belonged to Khurasan 
whence they came to Qandahar and finally settled down in 
Hala during the reign of Miyan NQr Muhammad Kalhoro. 
The poet acquired secular, technical and religious education at 
the feet of Akhund Ahmad son of 'Abdul-'Alim of Hild, and 
Muhammad Raushan of Hyderabad, who was a pupil of Mir 
Sobdar Khan and whose year of death (1286 A.H./1869 A. D.) 
is commemorated by “Gad3" in the following words: 

^ Obj “jA*)'’ JtsJ j* s 

*ij .V t “IjT” ^ _ 

( 1 > Bayuti-i-Ridflwi. 

{2> MS. Hole Book. 

(3) DTw&n-i'Mixkut* 

<4) 

(5) - April, m£, P* *0. 
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“Gada‘* was on intimate terms with Mir Hosayn ‘Alt Khan 
Tfiipur, from whom he sometimes received rewards for his 
literary labours. It is stated that after the above-mentioned 
MIr’s return from Calcutta (where he was taken as a state 
prisoner), Muhammad Husayn Shi rati (to whom the Mir was 
introduced during his exile) paid him a visit at Hyderabad and 
asked for an interpretation of the following metrical riddle, add¬ 
ing that none from India had been able to eolve it: 

l '' ■ ■ j j j ■ -» Ij aS'' ( 5 ^-^ - -Aj- j j 

vTj X'L. Jjb Ji*. 

LT^J J* 3?- ^ 

vlSj . j J j* lj jz* ^ ^ 

i£l* y m pV- h if 

To the amazement of Aqi-i-ShirSzi* 11 Gada” who was present 
in the MiA assembly p soon submitted his solution in the word 
is v Ijh 4^ the four letters of which furnish litc numerical value 
503 , 

He wrote good man) 1 miscellaneous poems in Persian and 
Urdu, of which some in Persian appeared in the Mufamh'ut - 
Qulub . He was an eminent poet of Sindhi language in which 
he composed a Biwm* 

The following are some of Gada's verses in Praise of the 
Prophet: 

J I1-ki JtjHMj LI 

o 1jJL^- g. L_ii | IjL 

jj La J-J ijLfcaS^ 

!W* pJi 

*1>L» laf" j *L± dl^r 


(1) A MS. Note-Book,. 
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He had strong faith in the efficacy of sincere prayer, which is 
capable of bringing even the dead back to life, and often 
invoked the Prophet and Hairat ’Ali for succour on the day of 
Resurrection: 

l-lij 

Oki fi' *¥ 


* * * 
irj* j jl J-i Ja 


JLili 





±*1 jjj* h 

£)J J— 


jliL 

^ ^h} j-i d 3 * 

-f u 



Jj—j 

UfJV i 

i* JUA 

JLllj 


Jjj 



j* sji J* £>*v 

*u 

siP 


iSir- 

V u 



Ik* j 

/ 



*$■ (jijih* 

tSj- 



The true lover or spiritual aspirant is indifferent to mate¬ 
rial comforts, and by giving up even the bare necessities like 
wearing apparel etc., finds solace in the fact that man is born 
naked and goes back to the dust naked. Worldly ostentation 
and the attractive darwish - like way of talking of the austere 
monk have no attraction for him. In the words of the poet, he 
is happy in spite of, and perhaps because of, his penury: 

•til Jjl ji i- 

£*!*'>*■ j* j j ■* J- 41 * *"* 

"lof” aU) jt _ 


(1) An old MS. 

(2) An old MS 
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The transient nature of life on earth has hardly an attraction 
for the philosopher who has realized the truth of the dictum 
“Life is short, art is long, opportunity fleeting p experiment un¬ 
certain and judgment difficult”. Being wholly absorbed in the 
the task of self - realization he regards the world an mere tinsel 
- an idea that was so pithily put by Hafiz in : 

J g® 4 

The Sindh! poet has expressed this idea in the following 
manner: 

^ lt* j? 

j*JU ^ Jj 

The fairy-folk with their gazelle eyes and coquettish ways 
have disturbed the peace of many a lover's mind. Hafiz once 
cried : 

VJpT ^4^ |jijtA dUjJ 4jLi* 

o£j* *S~ Jj jl 
And Gad3 was no exception ; 

utj <£j& )jh^ j 1 *T m\ * 

jjL; iZ— ahi 

fji jfl* ** J jT ,*i* 

ou , fJ ji “hT” ^ pjj >r 

The beloved's amorous glunee is a soothing balm for the 
hear! that has been wounded by Cupid's arrows : 

Cr* ; a 

The poet holds that the beloved’s blandishments so slupefy 
the skilful painter, including the master painter Behzid, that he 

(1) Btiyutl-i-Ridxwi. 

<a> An Dili MS. 

(ai A MS, Noic-Boofc, 
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is unable to portray the beloved. What, then, can an ordinary 
painter do ? 

j bi j jli -iiT >T ySiU^ 

°j jjP* j 1 * 3 yy** ,°j>* ;>*■- 

L;j Ojjrf jl VijA 

\ ^ 1 ^^^ i Wj«> jAi j ^ A ■ ^ 

The popular mole on the beloved's bright face made a poet 
exclaim r 

1^ xi. li^y Jj s? £j j* 'j JU 

a^L* jX* j* 

“Gada” however, found a strange and happy combination of the 
Hindu (lit. a black mole on the cheek of a mistress : an infidel) 
and the Muslim (worshipping God in the temple of Ka'ba re¬ 
presented here by the beloved's face) and expressed his thought 
thus: 

ij jai* jy. jT jijjj 'ajaSj ,>* a 
tCnJ Jjj-M L-,(jUul j 

In other words, the distinctive individuality of a person has no 
place whatever in the region of spiritual love. 

MUNSHI RASULBAK.HSH “RAH!” (d. 1912 A. D.}, 
Brohi by caste, hailed originally from Qalat. He started his 
career as a Second Mumhia in the Shikarpur Collectorate, and 
rose to be a Mukhtarkir- He was deputed to the British 
Government's Agency at Qalat at the time of the riots which 
broke out there and on the frontier after the death of its ruler, 
Khudadad Khan. After finishing his work there, he resumed 
his previous employment under the British. The Government 
appreciated his work in Qalat and rewarded him with a robe of 
honour and bestowed on blm the title of Khin Bahadur- He 
was also promoted to Deputy Collectorship. 

(1) Bey&& i-Rl&awL 

(21 A MS. Note book. 

(3) Mufurrik'ul-QuUib dated 4th. Miy. UH, 
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In spite of his preoccupation with administrative duties, he 
found time for intellectual pursuits. He also earned appreci¬ 
able fame as a poet, and sometime contributed his compositions 
to the Mufarrih*ul-QuIQb* A careful study of his poems reveals 
that he was a good student of the poetry of master minds 
of old like Hafiz a Siib and Sa'di, He wrote several poems in 
imitation of the love lyrics of these and some other Persian 
poets. A few examples are subjoined. In the style of Hafiz's 

pJU -fj* o££* jl 
jjT* li4i ijT Jjf aT 

he says 

Ipjlj b J \ J*. 

jL oh I c—Jld jA y^* jJT 
In reply to an ode of Saib containing 

Aym gpAsj iJj ^ ylstk Jj Ijii 

Rahi writes: 

±Jla jl 

l t*j** 

^ \jrl^ j** .Mj* J* M j#i 

■*#“ oj jS~ S'* AiU £ 

jL.«3 4 S'^ i_C4l jl lj »ajJT ,^1 

^jiiut jl '*< 1 *. 

uTij Ji j! ttijS' ujjpjl*.jl 

^ ur^J h jH Ji 

^ J> oT v l^ j^iT oil 

->j-i **Jj -i J)» JJLp L^ 

On the well-known gftazal, of Hafiz beginning with the line 
_ ^»ljl J -’ t J 1 ufj 

(.0 The whole ion of “Rahl's" poetry is a selection from the files of Mu- 
farrth ut-Qutah, 
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he has composed a mukha/ioms, in which he writes : 

y (Jjnf 'iiL* 

y 

y *—■ rl ^O 

JjJlj y JjJ * 4 jU i_J y. 

jH J y j**T -4 ^ ii 

^ J ,y '*iL»o ^ 

lH j uU jl c—. jit ^ *J 

J ftj'j- J> u^jle if OU o- * 

OjJ» J& j\ y *y 

Based on a ghazal of Sa’di, which contains 

j=i ^ j! jjJjJjT jfl o-l*; < 

is the following stanza from a ‘fivesome’ by "Rahi":- 

tSJ-jJ-i (W* yf I a*1j ^ 

wr 1 ^ i' 

jJ *^4sj 

^' ^■ T * c— j I 

j! J ^5^ 

In the following couplet the poet gives us his conception of 
n o>^* by playing a pun on Majnu (literally a madman - priso¬ 
ner of love) and employing a number of literary artifices- 
f lgi! j JjIj j iyj j J*jaj etc, 

^4 Lr=y oijjji 

-14 Jj4Sfc4 J^. jl cJJjL-lt j Jjlut 4j| yt 

In the following lines Mi draws a pathetic picture of the 
Star-crossed lover: 
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fji **r J j=^" J -1 

JjT jjU* ^ J *=r" 

[Jj <jWj) 3 J* 

JjT JoL- A* 

u» Vf tifji 

ijT ^jLj j 

jjj. jjj jb^C 

jjj **~i ^ / 

(J ^Jj5Cj ^T j j <£Sjf j'j ti 1 * ***» 

jU *j'jyf >- tri-JJ ilsJ **^ 

„J*' J- .•*>■» J 1 Jt* ^ JJ 

,j~-ij£i I^J* 1 tT*J f*J^ j' f*-^ 

* * * 

jbU ji- Ja «-i ^ /T Jjj j 

(^T +j'j^ i-£rJ jr *r 

* * * 

P*1 jj^*j l$5U~l *j k-*S**1>f"" A- vjl 
,SjL£il j 4 JjT —U- 3 -JAi*. 

The cinematograph of Nature depicts diverse scenes; there 
is nothing stable under the sun. Hafiz’s memorable verse 

"jJL. f^ja 3 a3 ^ 3 

is a constant reminder of life’s frailties. The wise always strive 
after mental poise and balance. Says Rahi: 

crV jjv* uljj.> ^J^r 1 *j~i <5* 
ijj^t J 1 * -H j*"" 

The loveliness of the Hits of heaven falls far short of the 
ardent lover’s ideal of beamy. The poet expresses his feeling 
on the subject in the following couplet"- 
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J*-■*"* J** ' j* <j—* 

It jJLi* v™ Lf *i 

The verses quoted below are a few specimens of his fine 
Similes: 

jj »j J ^SAS*"^ uLT j 

-Jj<h J U - 1 J JJ - 5 J 1 j-*Jj *£!j 

jlj OU^U *4U Jti, j* 

jU Cjj U 4 £j 

* # * 

< [3j2j^ £j ’»jUaS ,_£j J)| 

<*-* **iji I *-* 3 j £j-* *S~ 

Want of zeal is a serious handicap in the achievement of 
one’s object. Hafiz has said : 

“jiff ^ Vj i 

Rahi says: 

l*tH ***** ,J>* ji 0<—f 

^ (WjjjT jy-1 

Several poets have spoken of Uj* , -. *,j or ^ .-_‘j j n 
different ways. For example Nizami say*: 

of,* ^ ijt;i 

L> u 11 ** ,f*r' <-Tl* ,j*j 

Says Hafiz: 

Arjlj* ^ J j tji /*> yl— 

Cf Oj» J-ih ■*» jl 

The poet (Rahi) laments the Joss of the precious time of his 
youth and ascribes the bow-like bend in his back to his anguish 
on that account, thus : 

(>' »uUJ" >gt*» i^> j-i" *A2 ti 
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Ingenuity culminating in is one of the chafacte 

ristics of great poetry. It compels attention and wins applause. 
The following couplet of the poet is an instance m point. 
Therein, the poet ingeniously converts the ocular defect o . if 
Fay*/Muhammad KhanTatpur, a one-eyed ruler of Khayrpur 
State into an accomplishment which leads to power of obser¬ 
vation and single minded concentration - qualities winch mate 
a successful marksman \ 

i£»LT jull jiu ^ 


n is said that the Mir rewarded the poet with a suitable mone¬ 
tary gift in token of his appreciation of this ingenuity. 1 

His younger brother, GHAU77/BAKHSH KHAKI whose 
year of death (1325 A. H./1907 A. D.) is determined by the 
following lines of "BaMiV was Head Munshi in the Jacob- 
abid Municipality: 

^ tf/ U 

jji ouah 

juT jiii jy ji jjj j 

jjT tJj* r j** ^ 

ijLi j c-*T cr“' j? 

wwL*. ol ^ jSM *Jt err* 

ijf 

jl JUhI jl- >S^ V 1 *” 

AJj ^ p** 1 * “J* **” 

He is the author of Bardt-i-NajAt-i-Khaki. A good poet, he 
specialized in the qasid*. The following lines are from bis 


(1) The incident was related to the present writer by late Hakim Fat h 
Muhammad SehwdnT. 

(£) DlnOn-i-BaMI, p. t$0* 
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qasida in praise of his brother "Rahr’, commencing with a des¬ 
cription of Spring: . . ’ 

jL^j iJ—ji ^ j wJj oJU Ojf 1 
J Ll5^ j} jLCj '-’W*- 

etuis' - 1 — 

j'j gfj? j *iji > *-• 

<y >£> -—v T i 1 
jtfcit wJU 3 J** £jj4t 

AjiJ' 


jLji^ 3 ^ l r*-> V*-' Ji 





i— ,^3 

* vT 

,C^ 

,0*? 

jW 

> 

-f A 

j Sj~ 

Jii4 





f/ 

^ ■* 

i*? i 


j'i4 

jWw 

UIWj 

j-d-t Jt- 

jV 





Li 

& Ot-i 

J*j 

■>• ■ 

jujjT 



J j 

1 Jo jjiii 





jT jij* u4j ij**>** 

jU -u/ 31 ay. 

Ji/ **f jtf-y ^ j ^ 
jljir* *> gU y***> 

jjjj u/—* 3 0 *" trt j* 

jW jjjj* jjj «$!>> )3<* i>3* 

* * * 

Jijj*. OM «l— ' j * 

j^T *JtJ jT * ^ jl 

tl^i Jn y- 11 ,•"* ,v *t (/** 

j|jL,U *--^-j) t^U*. rtl j-i i_fl- 0 j~ 

^L’* Ijj ala ulitS 

“jU-i ij*. J U» v* 1 

(!) The matter resardirtg the tort of KMki’s poetry has been collected from 
the issues of Mvfotrih'ul-QulSb. 
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A *,,an J- J 1 ■ ^ I Aj ■ ‘-il ^ -m. |^J I ■ ^1 

jUi Jji Ljjj .Alt L)JJ 

tL— jjJjH j**- ,jij“ 
jLjfil Aj ^diiu * ^ 

The poet's beautiful style and diction, and his use of a number 
of Figures of Speech * pun r simile, allusion, co-relative termer 
etc. - find a remarkable combination in : 

(jt js^ m ^ ^ j 

fjU ^_jT 6j>* ^ O^af ^ uT^ 

As a rule, the child is a carc-free, frolic-some creature, who 
is incapable of weighing the pros and cons of human affairs 
The aged man, having chlidUtc ways, has been characterised 
thus by Sa'di; 

c^jf Ojli* ^ j** 

c-iSi lJi* j I >* 

Khaki pithily describes him in the following words : 

J-SJ pS~ j^Lli i£I^jh* j*h J 
L* ^ JCtr* t£ J ji 

Absorption io love makes The lover oblivious of self interest: 

c^k 

Ji Ait^a 

The impudent expression and the beautiful eyes of the 
gazelle stimulate the lover in his forlorn loveliness. In this 
connection the poet mentions* by way of comparison, the oil of 
almonds which is known as a tonic for the human brain : 

i£]j***i j 

L fbl* -*-S .r 1 * 

Wine Imparts a touch of hilarity to a banquet ^ but the true 
lover's banquet is of a different type. The poet says: 
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(** (jvf ^ jJ 1 * U 

L r u ji J i Uj* ■jj/' »Jti 

"Repentance is a poor trade to follow”, is the lover's moto. 
Tread the path of love - whether it be In agreement with the 
ways of the world or no: 

(^'j« iM*! . ■ 

fjb Ajjj jjjf jjlj Mi Ji aT 

GHULAM ‘ALI SABZPUSH, With “'AH" as his nom-de- 
plume, was another illustrious poet of this period. Some of his 
compositions were published in the Mufarrik'uS-Quiiih during 
his lifetime, A few passages from his poems are given below : 
In his invocation to God, he says: 

l> p**iU * J VjV u *^ 11 

b rwict J> lj V»fj £j* 

(j* uAjj y jji r jt ul~ 

fjijf Jit! jl X-.i J*l» O'j'j* 

b jljw 

L^J ,vJ 

* * * 

/j* WJjlT jl Ji-y j-i- - J 

[) Hi t 3jL. r jjjf jit t_iT 4 S 

The course of love never runs smooth, The poet narmies 
the sufferings of the lovers in the following verses : 

b ^ vb*' 

b 'srtG i p J? 

QJ Markkas pf Dtwdn-i-*At$. 

{-> daEod im Fcbr. last?. 

(3) Torrwir, May, 1937. 
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p* J •»>- j 1 ji«i 1 

J J (IjUi J J»f 

Olfi J 

* ^ fc 

Jlj* v<1it J *-a* J p£> 1^. a 

jU—J *i > jjU jS~ *Z J ^ ti 

The height of his anguish is reached in the fallowing words: 

\_*T jj j! jjt- Vjhi f*^;T j 8 

Aal y^Lj" Jo Uji Ail U 

But in every cloud, however dark it may be, there is a silver 
lining, and the poet who suffered the pangs of separation had 
his moments of joy also, which made him sing: 

j! yj J-J jl *-jl fjf JS- * 

t *Jr-- 

■‘The storm of passion lasts a day. 

But deep true love endures always”. 

The lover's heart is firmly set on his beloved, despite sufferings 
and ignominy. Love is like the spider’s web or the whirlpool 
from which there is do escape for its victim. Says the poet: 

uLl* ^ jit j^TU fibi 5 

lj vbjT jjjl ^ /» jl* U S' 

Compared to the devout Muslim’s namaz, the lover’s prayer 
is not without merit either. The poet tenders his meed of praise 
to the latter in the following words: 

jliU. tSjj.1 ^Ij) 1f-> a 

jU jj- jj jAj *JjJ yT Aj 

(1) Margins of DswSici-Aia, 

(2) Mtfarrik'vl-Qum - 15th SaJaf, 12*8 a, HJieth Jan.. 1081. 

(3) Tanwif* May, J9J7. 

(4) Margins of DMn-i-’Am. 

(S> Ibid. 

(*> Mufatrih‘nf Qiilib ■ 10th Safar. 1298 Jan., 1881, 
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However destitute he might u, the true lover or aspire,,, 
is indifferent to worldly power and pelf: 

J 1 **" i ! J* tfljf J 

.fV j oM- jJi; 

* * * 

fj hiujT ji ilj ^ 3 

tj v'j**T ^ oly- yij'T 

The sun is recognised as the source of light. But what a world 

££S*Z? ^ 5 eCWCen Cffu '^« ** b - v sun and 
the darling beauty of the beloved's cheeks: 

<L6T ^ 

■ Wl vbT t* 1 * .£-* 3* tri*- 1 ' 1 W 

The poet had a pretty good mastery of Persian language and 

rhetoncp and occasionally used similes and metaphors after rh- 

srylt^of great classical writers. Htvfoilow^arruTw^i! 

oyj cjj ^ jj 

cSjfcijf jfj* jj 

f je u . **ff*.J* j*- 

* * " * 

Jj us*d >T 

t£# Li& jj udj 

jw ^ iu r 

«w .nor* t>U*i i ^ U.U.- ' 

Cl^jJ b U* Jli Jjf / 

°- ,ji I>*“^ ,<J *Ji j Oj_^w. jl V T 


MJjt -hT 


f« Ibid, f 1 1 

}§ %&"*“*«»■ *« Stthr. «■ A. H./IOtb to., UM. 
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r*j "J*" / 'j uV .lW $ 

djji ^ -»' ‘^ u j’ 

The lover is, as a rule, jealous of the honour of his heart's 
idol, and. sometimes, his jealousy develops in him a keen sense 
of exclusiveness in respect of his beloved; too*" »«*. J* 
will not tolerate the eHSCoc* of a rivaj. “All 
rate from the earth the very impression, if any. of his beloved 
feet, and the delicacy of his sentiment is heightened by Ins use 
of the expression ^ - the two eyes which, as is well-known 

share with lips the privilege of kissing the object held sacre - 
pZ*. ji L UilT t ^ ^ / & S- 

in the following lines the poet speaks out his mind in con 
nection with the fickle friendships of the world. His expression 
evidently refers to some period of adversity in h\s l.-c « 


11—4 l, 


jyU. 

■MIR ’All NAWAZ “ ’ULWl" (1851-1920 A. D-), the 
second son of Mir Fakhnid-Din, was a contemporary of Qss.ni, 
Gadi, Rahi and Ahmad. He had two poetic names viz.. 

41 ’ Ulwi ’* and "Mujrim". and is stated to have written many 
books, of which SjCsYl J.H WjH (Tidings for the 
wise) in Arabic and Kutliyyai, • consisting of more than 50 
ghasats and a few qasidas in Persian and some elegies, rag- 
meats and other poems in Sindhl - have been published, c 
often contributed his poems to the Mufarrih'ul-Qutub, 

He inherited from his ancestors a passion for medicine and 
worked as a native physician of some repute. He was a social 
worker. President and Vice President of several institutions^ 


giiS^sirssfiiS^ ■ <«m *«■«.**- >*». 

vvhcrcii the vcr$« arc mfceo from hfc® Kuikyy&t, 
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and he rendered yeoman’s service in 19M A. D. and 1917 A. D. 
when disastrous fires, floods and epidemics (Cholera and influ¬ 
enza, etc.) broke out in his native place ShikSrpur. 

The poet wrote a qaiida in praise of Mr. W. H. Lucas, 
I C S., the then Commissioner in Sindh, when the latter pro* 
seeded to England on twelve months’ leave. Its opening coup¬ 
let is: 

sjljjJ ^ j m *5" l uLi 

Another qasida of his, in praise of Mir Imam Bakhsh, G.CI.E. 
the then ruler of Kliayrpur Slate, begins thus: 

(jU. jSpbj fLl ^ j** jjLi j _yc iiAJ 
tlx Jj- jjijt*. ‘yJlj 

and contains the following verses: 

a-: i£±-> j ijf. Cjj-ai ^ ^ jI>- ^ 

jLii ^ V.U- lJL * j| ^ u 

«>* . 'S—b j*- (5b* &*> wif 

Ob* U'j 

xL i)Lu«* j LT* .J** J 

Obj uUj j-" *A*U j! w*.Loi ^ jj 

(J*b* iV J*-' ^ c J*h iJ^I 

^b 5 ^ * £—» jl £-»- I*** a£| j 

He pays a glowing tribute to some of his contemporary poets 
as under: 

iC«.' ^ j— *S~ 

y ii 11 ii I Ll Ji j * ^ ^ j]■_> ^ , 

*-*1 ja& si fjl* aL* jj 

^1 «*]»» j j-* jl 

* * * 

C * - "^ tSjjJ*- jl j*. 4^ **Jl»^| 

li “=' y*- j*j jj 
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i "—I a 5~ 

I j 1 L 1 j* 6U*i 

* * * 

OlJliJb- w-** l>> 

.iU j ^ 

pJk JJ j l)T 

O l_j_i-1_i "iJ-Jj O' 

^ jfL 3|t 

^.1 01** ^‘St t, S^ ,> 


^IgLj ^ Ji 

OIjJAj ^ ^ ^ 

U'j^- jl i 

But his highest praise was lavished on Qasim ; 

Jjjf jbu l|j jf jl aT j* 

1jjlJL.li) gs* ji tSj—** 


’Lllwai, however, was not particularly impressed by the poetry 
of Muhammad Mufti “Khflti” of Shikarpur, whom he criticises 


as follows a: 




J* *^U.» y ^ ^ 
l*S" J M' J 

fi O' J y aS~ j* 


jjj-» bLj M*S* 

From a poem id his jffi/J/fyjwr it appears that the poet was 
suspected of belonging to the KhSrijite sect. He replies to his 
accusers thus: 

j.LjLk. p*r—* Jj j' 

U*)^ J Ji _ 

(1) Qftsim red predated the compiimcn! in the fallowing couple!: 

ijjf Jj* 0*^ “sfj 1 *” Hj'j* 

(j Vj** <Jl ^t***^ 1 ' 

(2) Kuttiyy&t-i-UlKi, p, 22* 
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Some sad personal experience seems to have made the poet 
a practical and wise man, and guarded him against the duplicity 
of the enemy and the deceptive affection of the fair-faced : 

pe* jljjjfr 1 , A* J (jl-l-Lt Jit j 

l*J ,J tri J J"“ J 2 f * * " ■ JU* 

Like the famous ghasat -writer Sa'di who, for want of a 
suitable simite to bring out the charm of his sweethearts stature 
and face, expressed: 

juU j! 1 S J- * *S3j- **" "ijT $ 

J-iM £p*j Ji **• ‘ / 

’Ulwi, on scientific and astronomic basis, questions the sound¬ 
ness of the common comparison between a lovely figure’s radi¬ 
ant checks and the moon which borrows its light from the sum 
He says ? 

_y Jlu, jy j y j * * *t“ 
ii-ij (j*" 'j *(-> 

The world is always changing - it never stands still. Things 
come and go, men and women are born and die, light Hashes 
and darkens, and then flashes again. Everything on earth is 
subject to the law of change. Why. then, should one weep 
over the dead past or worry about the unknown future, and 
thereby unnecessarily spoil the charm of the present ? 

“Death is the end of life; ah, why 
Should life all labour be?” 

Rudaki’s advice, therefore, is 

sl£ Q l * * * »ls*» Ij t$} 

it j d LJ c oUc *J"~ 

Nizami's views also concur: 

yj-l ^- b *? 

-1_i^Lj lib 
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,*j; 1 i +&L ji ,_£j ll Lj 

*AJj lj ^U. (J ^ 4 

Says this lover-poet: 

b j ^ 

-^4 jL«=£| 0t* 

The setter after spiritual bliss must need surmount mani¬ 
fold difficulties which beset the path of love, keeping before hrs 
mind’s eye the stimulating example of holy aspirants: 

jVa *JJj j 

A «r*~ *44 jU^-’ f-“ J-S-* *ljJ 

The beloved s beauty is incomparable in the lover's eyes. 
Ip the words of Hafiz-i-5hir5zi: 

* i J J <ji Jji *h« lj ^Tl CiJJJ — l 
lj***' 1 *? iJjid 

’Ulwi maintains that his beloved is like the Sun-effulgent, 
dazzling, blinding. The beauty of other handsome creatures is 
like the pale cool beauty of the stars, which is obscured when 
the Sun bursts over the horizon : 

u*JH JJ «^aj) 

In imitation of the verse attributed to Hafiz; 

■ o-'s** iJ—v jl jU^U jjL. 

>* jj fcija; ^ 

he draws a pathetic picture of the lover’s anguish and heart¬ 
break and compares his pursuit of the beloved with the pursuit 

of a mirage in a desert by a man whose throat is parched and 
dry : 

dr* ^h'U J j,l jjj »a;L, 

vlr* j-Ul jljjlj' oj*. *x£J 
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wit- JJ 

{£* v^*“ -4U. j- Lf 

MAULVI BAHAUDDIN “BAHAr (1249 A* H.-I353 
A. H./1B33 A. D.-I936 A, D.} of Mirpyr Mathcld (district 
Sakhar) is the author of two Divans viz,, Diwdn+l-Na'tiya and 
Diwan-l-Bahaf, The first, consisting of 301 distlchs in praise 
of the Prophet, was published by H. H. Nawwab Bahawal 
Khan, the ruler of Bahawalpur State, along with three narrative 
poems viz,, MathnawJ, Khward-wa-Kh wdh and Yad-i-Khuda of 
300, 301 and 249 distlchs respectively. The second was com¬ 
piled and edited by his three sons. The poet, as is evident 
from his poemsi, originally belonged to KJbul (Afghanistan): 

fJuJ -li£! tdUil Ij-ii 

try ,trji 

As a Siifi, he was a votary of the Chishti sect and had great 
faith in the (Spiritual) guidance of ^bL He 

also entertained reverence for Pfr Hizbullah Shah “Miskin", 
to whose place he often went to pay respects. To quote his 
words: 

aijlk—iji. *l*i j -14 f La? 

Ij dUX- yj 

The poet was temperamentally averse to travelling. Says he: 
jL. J jtj fl 

j-i- r L* Uyij 

*Hj J »S* j Jjlj jj,> 

J*“ ,fO I** yJ 

oL, *y j ^ *r 
A~ _fk I fjfcijl 

Jj-T' jjj 4 jL» jl jL. 

>• Jp j* -y / 


(11 AH his verses art selected from Dfoan-i-BahiK. 
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^ -t- A- pA*r« 

A ^r 11 - 

f* 

jJil ah 


Clk> 

r £r* (**'>*■ 

3 




C—l 

j,, /i ji. lI /. 

j*_ r £* A~,f 

CA-I 

uisi 


JJ-t' 

■ uk) jyhiT 

j*- „fle» 

%l- 

i 1 


Prosperity makes strange friends while adversity tries them. 
Thai BahSi had some sad experience of fickle friends is evident 
from: 

lj ^ A .ft ijljlj 

lj xaa Id Uj» j (Ja~i» jj 

iJI S' oUT ijSj jbil »Uw- oj* 

ij Ajjt p J IJ *** |»4j J 

Verily, wealth wields a considerable influence over worldly 
people: 




JJ i£bJ jj a>4 

ji 


iflA=£ j 



iSLw JmL? *KJ J]L*j 

jj 

(SV 




^-T j* Uptt^U fy^-V iji 

% 

jj 

tS^j 

(jj ■*«» ^>Lj if 


in the following quatrain he expresses his gratitude to a 
Hindu gentleman for some timely help rendered to him: 

3jT 

J ij$~ JjtTiJ-. ^ AS* jolh 

U*> j jArf i' j oW* Jjj 
A^f” (^jITaA* > m f jL5a 
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The lines quoted below remind us of the advice of Poloni- 
ou$ to his son Laertes in Shakespeare’s M Ha inlet": 

^ j^ jl 1^ 

* u r jt c Uij |^jkj 

fj ijjl tfl Jj' 

jLJja Js ij jti i w - >_ rt.; 

"4 <S" -b |j IJ ~S' 

t£>— * js II jCj jt^i ^ 

*$J J lj j;. 

^ lj ,> 

jl jij^i 

ijljj JSjf J -kii '^jjil jj" 

tr*J* j*f Ulr*^ lj uLj 

VriJ* Jf&i **j lj jlij 

c~«f A* t?-**- L»*ij y?j A5~ yfA& 

|*js* if -C^ |y 

Ll^ • *? * jljjj aT" ^'jC? 

u- .-4 LH 1 / ‘V 1 *" 

v£j~ jl^ya^i jl aT~ (jb ^Ju 

That one should always shun the company of the base and 
the wicked is expressed by the poet in the following verses: 

^J-S OjL ji. xf Jli_ 

OjUi* j| jj JfX, 

> J*d *ji /l 

J 1 j'j T iSJ jl c-ib 

J b vrj* jl* /l f *-r 

<>y u J ->~=’ ,J** j* 

-Jt •■>!=* *lj jj aT jU 
*ji ^LlT yi*; ytu ^ 
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■4>' JjJ lW ljjL ^ A 

-4-5 JljSi ir 3" j jl try 

The ordinary man sees nothing noteworthy or typical in the 
bounding horizon, while the scion list denies the very existence 
of the sky, saying that it is a vacuum, an optical illusion; but 
the lover-poet, soaring on the wings of ecstasy, sees something 
grand in it and sings: 

f ^ > <3“* £ 

lj» oL-T j- Jjb 

*Aql (reason) and 'hhq (love) are like the East and the 
West - two opposite poles in the path of Union* that never meet. 
The am is self-possessed and the other all abandonment. As 
love increases* prudence diminishes. Sacrifice of the ego result¬ 
ing from narrow personal attachments and worldly prudence 
is, therefore ¥ held as the sine qua non for the attainment or the 
imperishable bibs of Union with the Divine Essence: 

h j J* 

! J *$J h . „£j i -^H j* J 1 if* 

j^\ j 0*3^ >T 

lj oiJ iSjJ* 

* * + 

y j J fij* 

Js-J Vj* ^ p** j a - 

* * * 

Jbi-i Jl JUs-# JU^J 

^ Aj tr j 

* ♦ # 

Lp» I j j—s* j 1 1 U? 
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That captivity of any kind should serve as a means of our re* 
lease from bondage may sound strange and paradoxical, bui the 
poet, who has obviously sipped the inebriating cup of love, say's: 

^ J* jJ 1 * J- 3 /j** jl 

•i-* 1 Jljljj- j t£jfe§/ 

The idea that God manifested Himself in every atom* so 
beautifully put by Jami in : 

*-*1^*1 On j&* 2 J*- fSJj j 

«* d-^ 1 - L-^ jfi ^ ■ i|| ij [.» 

* " * ■** 

•*j4 * z -"j Otij-Luj j 

is expressed by Bahai in the following verses: 

U Amfl t)l^f <£jj jt tSijJ*" 
i5l fj j™* 

# * * 

ta—*- 1 Ax OI j ^ j ^ ~ j^j. L. 1 b_j Lzj 1 

But He {the Lord of Divine Essence) can be perceived only 
with the eye that discerns Unity in diversity, and not with the 
physical one: 

oW* *>U “ufitsi” li-L. j* jL 

I jTj Jisj jljUi *JUi (jT (jS^l 

The poet's following couplets, describing the spiritual seek¬ 
er's experience in search of God, 

IjJ tjJU •**—-: yH 

|i~xl ill J.'-Ii i£3j-i Lju Lj, 

^ l« L. “Jl#" Oj* 
k^A_. Lj jJf 

form the sum and substance of the following ode of Rumi: 
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OU1 jHaaJ 


*Jfc» 

LhU jjil [*-_**-? 




r*j 

jJ 


lj O* l£> gs* 

jjj 



jU Jui 

j 

riSu 


Ifb j yj Olji 




*p jh» ^ pJU^ 

1 J-j-RJ 

h? 

tsU ^ 

jljJ 



■_il 




J -U*i* j!ji 

ir^r- ^ j* f 
Lu_ ^1 ijjjJi jj 

ijj ifjb 

jAil 

Jtjj L* jTJ ji 

True love, founded on firmer ground than intangible fasci¬ 
nation for [he evanescent charm of physical beauty or the 
satiety that comes in the wake of sensuous satisfaction, is un¬ 
affected by age, sorrow or sickness, Majmin and Layla furnish 
an illustration in point. Says Bahfit: 

^ 3 Jtt 1* 

xli j ■ »/t n *-* c*>$ jj 

Mji ii ;< * j* 

j ^ *3^ <Sy~y>- 

The poet has to his credit some metrical word-puzzles, e. g: 

£jT ^1 4l3jJ J±a. Ju,tf j|j Jl* j 

^-4 A j* *jl* ^i jj 

The solution lies in the word Js*l l , To explain: the numerical 
value of o, according to the "Abjad 11 system, is 100, and 
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in the above verse stands for another 100. If between these 
two (i. e. J and ju> ) is introduced I of which the nu¬ 

merical value is J we gel (the keenly longed for bearer of 
an epistle of news from the beloved). 

In the following ode the poet has, by way of variety and 
fun, introduced Hindi and Sindhi rhymes: 

-OSLj ** j-* 1 *- ■*-& 

J0 J dy* 

j* e)jT V j Jj 

J ^r- *i j' •/ 

lij jJ jH UJlj 1j jjr" ^ jJj 

*j-*j L Ja *_£-! 

(jlyis |_£j i Llj I jl J j U Jif" 

f 1U J ^ U* ** .<** J J J 1 *0 

r' j tAi 

-UM| ul ‘iJUi JLtL *S> j” 

^Li Ci«)> 

He describes ihe wretched condition of the village Haybal 
and its inhabitants in the following lines : 

Jjrj i£_f j i_SJu jj ^ tS"I 

J jt* i ^ ^ j£-i 

if 1 jjft 4^ JeJLi J^jh i4jJ^ 

. ^ ^ ■ = ^J Jv^Lilj [^t-J I ' l ■— 

j *.ijjT Jj JwjT ^ <jl g-— S' 

There are few original ideas in the poems of Bahai, He 
has not only borrowed similes, metaphors, figures of speech and 


(1> meaning “gruet”- 
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images from the great poets of Persia, but bus composed poems 
in their style, and with their ideas, making slight verbal altera¬ 
tions in them. In imitation of the famous lines of Hafiz: 

J-* J jf ^ (Jill 4 *±. 

n "‘ i » l n * J W^sf j ri*hJb Ij 

O^*- j\ *u* U1 j o_ji 

*3^4 *44 <SjU y*d 

J*- J- 5 *“* uajj 

he writes: 


pw* ^ *-* ^ ui' 

_* jl ijilil *U* 

j>^l ws—ljT l-SJj 

r * 1 ^ ^* 5 ^ u5i* 

> r u* > L>uj ,0*i 

He also imitated SaMi, Zahiri-Faryabi and Amir Khusraw. 

For example; 

Jjji O-j-—] }*■ Ci"i- * i 4Ci_p 

\ *j*y :^uji 

is in imitation of SaWs; 

c ‘ 1 * 1 u-*sr^ J * j* 

J J 1 '-Tr i *Jji 

and 

" -1 lt 1 i>- jJ* (jjjb 

w ""“ l ^*j *>* ^*4^ iS^jJ 

in imitation of Zakir's: 

^ dj jLi- 

ijj_u4 'iOji juT y 
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It seems he took appreciable interest in the science of medi¬ 
cine. In the Following com position he mentions a remedy for 
weak eyesight: 

j'cJ J lX 1 ) 3 

jljj •jjX \S****^ ojj^* *** 

-1 | j I -O jrlai ^MU? A*fl Li 

C*J Ij <Jt*T j Jlil j 

jL *_ jj ^ J-t ^1 

J'j tfl triV i lt'j* **' 

^ ') Jr-C* 1 

^Jl ~ 1 — - cJuri! HfcJU J-*i J I 

l/Jii k_iSaJ J lj Lj I i 

In a satirical manner, the poet has written a poem on the 
pietists, which is unique in iu own way. Hafiz and several other 
poets have exposed and lashed the 'sanctimonious humbugs* 
in a few terse lines, but Bah£i has devoted a full poem to 
them, a major part of which is quoted here i 

J-J JjL jl 

Ji b |\>» oj' 

^:U* j ^ ujjail 1 

fJ« J i j 

y* ^ jj ***ij 

(.Jjj >lj Oj* jl 

c-JJ Ij ^ J Ij *•!* 

r jui r w 


(t) Refers to the Quranic verse. 
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Oj* 


J 


j&l>. Ji (*1*. 



IL-Jlt Ij 


fJJJ 

yr c^-L* j frtji _wlj^ 




U^i ^aJjJ Jji m 


f*-* 


— <yj> /* ^ 




^ t»^o j;u ^ 

j* 

* 4j i 

oX*. Oj* 



The subjoined few verses are from his maihnani poem on 
"Himmat” (courage): 

fS~ JJLLj ^/) 
ijLik ^ ji 

b a j -** ■» *ji» f i 
b jj- uUl- jjj. 

•j AlT jf i O—fc 

!j !— ►■■ ■ Jj Ui j-j— 

•j */4~ * j ^ I l—* 

'j ^ ji 

^‘liT JL ^Tl 

l-T^il jl i^Tla. 

*T ifjlf /l w-* 

(Jj'j-s w —i <Ojf 

* * * 

The passion for Persian literature, which swayed the minds 
of Sindhi scholars during three and a half centuries (from the 
latter half of the sixteenth to the nineteenth century), has 
almost exhausted out. The new social, political and economic 
forces, ushered in at the turn of the century by the domination 
of the West, began to assert themselves, with the result that 
the old environment, which had nourished some straggling 
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scholars of Persian, disappeared, and swept along with it the 
remnant that had lingered precariously under unfavourable 
conditions. With the closing down of the Persian Weeklies by 
the year 1905 A.D., and a shift over to the Provincial vernacu¬ 
lar in the Educational curricula, Persian came to occupy a 
secondary place, and was consequently neglected even by the 
scholars of Sindh. The age of machine and materialism held 
little to arouse people’s interest in Tasawwuf. the sumnium 
honum of Persian Poetry. Their interest in vaster fields of 
practical life made them indifferent to the mystic muse and the 
charm of Persian poetry. Their attention was diverted to the 
more vital problems of their own country, and whatever inte* 
rest they formerly evinced in foreign languages and literatures 
was switched over to the languages of the conquerors and of 
other powerful States of the world. It is now the latter that 
have monopolised the interest of our people, and naturally so, 
for Persia itself has sunk to the level of a minor State, and 
hardly exercises any influence on world affairs. Thus came 
about, gradually, the end of the last glorious period of literary 
activity in the realm of Persian letters in Sindh, 
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Shim-i-Arjuntan - Muhammed Siddiq Hasan KMn (1292 A, H.) 
ShawShid’uI-Ma iiar- Kallch Beg (MS. Igfld) 

Shir’yJ - Ajam, VqIs, I and HI ShibU Nu'mini (1330 A.H. & 1820 A.D.) 


a 


SliiAM-Unia (A Monthly * January* 1944) 

Sind - Abbot (1924) 

Scindc and tire Race* - Burton (1S51) 

Sind Historical Society Journal * October IB42 

Sindh! Vusuf ZulaykhA (Manzum)-GhulfiiTi Murtaz Shah H Ik HI Press, 
Karachi- 

Sindh ja Mir (Sindh!)« R S. UdhAram Thadini & PanmAnand MdwarAni f 1»^) 
Sindh j& Santa (SindhD - Tahilrim AsudOmal (1932) 

Sindh jl Adabl Tarlkh ■ Muhammed Siddiq MemOO C1&3T) 

Sindh jf Mukhlasar Tarikll - (Sindh!) Kalich Beg (I91H) 

Sindh jl Tawarlkh (Sindh!) - Mimsh! Nandlram (ISfll) 

Sindh Mtn Mughlaa jA NawwAb (Sindh!) - Muhamm*d Siddlq ‘Musihr' 
(IMS) 

Sindh SudhAr (Sindhi Paper - )6th, February, 1QU) 

Sindh Li (Sindh! Monthly August 1MB, January IMS) 

Sindh Kteid (A Journal bi Weekly - 23rd April 1*54) 

SiEira-i Sindh fSmdtf Weekly - Sindh Bah It Number, 1930) 

,/ Studio in Persian Lherature j HAdi Hasan (1924) 

Snb'li-i-Ghukhan - Mohammed Siddlq Hasan Khin (12S6) 

Sukhan ^arln i-Hinduslln (MS. compiled by MIrzA Gul H&Siin) 

Sukhiin -wa-Su k han wa tin, vol- II- Badi h uz-Znc*dn (1312 ShamsT) 

SuluUt Talibtn -QSdir Bakhsh “Btdir (MS ) 

J T P 

TaJALira-i-bi Nazir - Sayyid Abdul WahhAb, edited by Sayyid Maimif Ah 
(1MO) 

T-AdMura i LutSl (Sindh!) Vol. I - LutfutlSh Btdawl (IMS) 

TaJAkira s LtitlUSiadhl) Vt>L II - LuifuHah Bidawi (1M5). 

Tadfckirt \ Lulft (Sindhl) VoL Hi Luirullah Bidawi (MS ) 

TEktfrkifit uJ - Wiiqjiit ■ Jawhar, translated by Stewart (1*3^) 

Takmila - Jbmhim ''Khalil" (MS, only first few pages tying with Gul Hasan) 
Tanqld-hShiYul-Ajam - ShayrAnl (UHl) 

Tanwir (Monthly - a few issues) 

Tarikh-i-Adabbiyal-c-IrAn - Resfa Zadch Shafaq (1321) 

T&rtLh-i-Ahwal Shaykh Muhammed All <+ Hadn‘ -Traosiaied by M. C 
Master (1911) 

Tjrikh i’Fsriihla - Muhammed Qasim Firisbta (Nawal KUhore Edition) 
Tarlkh-i Flruz ShAbJ - Baram* edited by Ahmad Khan (IbCilj 
Tarikh-i-FUdz Shaiu- SirAj-i- Afir edited by VilAyAt Husayrn (i*yfl> 
Tirilh-j-Ma'sumi ■ Translated by Malel (1055) 

TArikh-i-Sindh, edited by DaiidpOta (I93S) 
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Tarlkli-i-SwSlft-cdLcetl by Bihar (L314 ShamsT) 

Tarfkhd-Tiihirl ■ Mohammed Tahir (MS. copied by Ydr Muhammed Sumrfi 
13*1/1 &42 lying with StashidT Brorhcfl) 

Ttfikh-i-TShirl ■ Muhammad Tahir ^ MS. pages 380, copied by Abdullah s,'o 
Nur Muhammcd I3H 15i>7) 

Taqwiyat'ul Qmb - Qddir Bikteh M BidIT (MS.) 

Tasawwuf Ain Sindh JA SQfs (Sindhl- MS, transcribed by Dlwdn Tdraeband, 
NawwSb Shah) 

TawhM (A Sindhl monthly - May 1P*2 S July 1643) 

TazwTj Nanutd-Husn wa Ish*j - All Shir ' Qani'” (c. I1S0 A. H, h copied in 
1250 A. H, p MS. lying with Husayn All Shlh of Thatta,} 

The Cambridge History of India, Volt !. HI, IV f V 0922-37) 

The Indus Civilisation - Ernest Mackay (1935) 

The Indus Delta Country ■ Haig (I8JU) 

The Influence of Arabic Poetry on the Develop mem of Persian Poetry- 
Daudpota (1034) 

The Land of the Five Rivers and Sindh - Ross (1883) 

The Life and works of Amir Khusrau - Muhammed WaMd Mirra (1935) 

The Life of Sheikh Mohammad All Hazfh - Bclfour 

The Pcriplus of the Erythraean Sea - Translated by Sriwff £1912) 

The Portuguese in India, VoL I - Danvers (3 RS4) 

The Clutch Njima - Translated by Kallcb Big (lflOO) 

Travels in Bcloochistan and S i ride - Fottinger (1819) 

Treaties* Engagements and Sanads p Vote. IV and Vtl - Aitdunson (J892J 
Tribes and Castes of Bombay, VoL HI - Enthovms (1922) 

Tulifk-i-Sami - Sam Mind - Edited by Wahid Dastgenft (1314 Shams?). 

Tuhfat ul-Kirlin. Vote. U and III - All Shtr a, QanT J| 

TuMaful-Tahirih - Muhamnted A*zain (MS. lying with Rivhidi brothers ^ 
Ttdifat'ul Tahirin- Muhammad A zam (M5, 1209/1882 lying with Qa^i 
All Ahmad, Thatta) 

•IT 

Urdu (Quarterly, VoL XXHI, 1943) 

■f 

Wit T Humour and Fancy ■ M + N + Kuka (Bombay LMT) 

*Y* 

ViLIi-i Kbnda BahauddFn Bahai - (1904) 

•Z* 

Zlbi Kigar Hsjt Muhammed “Rerfai 1 ' (MS, Rajab p 1251 A, H* t in posse* 
lion of Q-aJl Nabi Bakhsh, Karachi) 
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NOTE:—Unfortunately majority ot manuscripts m Sindh do nol bear 
either ihc name of the copyists or the year of their transcription or ihe 
number of pages or all. The present writer bos, therefore, resorted to giving 
ihc sources from which he got them. 

The manuscripts of Qadir Baktah “BadiT 'a works vere obtained from 
Mr. D, K + Manshiriralinl, Tutor, D. 1 Sindh CotlcgC, Karachi 


INDEX 


Abb&sid, 3 
Abbas Marwaii, jv 
Abbis SafwT, Sbflli 28 
Abdaa Ahmad SMh v 01 
Abdul Biql S&rhandl* ShJh, 287 
Abdul tftiafur HutaynT, 1(3 
ABDUL GHANt. SHAIKH, TB 
Abdul Hamid KMfl, Sultan, 271 
Abdul Hnquc, 170 
Abdul JaID t 124 

Abdul Jain, Mir. ofBIIgrfm, xvii 
Abdul Karim, MaJihdum, 28-5 
Abdul Qadir of Badayun, xiv 
Abdul Q&dir JEanJ* Muhyud-Dln . 
200,244 

Abdul QSdif* Say y Id. so 

Abdul Wahid Alawj, f.n. ISS 

Abdul W3hLd. Makhdum, Bayatto£lE£’ 

G 

Abdu^Nabl, Miy An, 02, 1.70 
Abdu^-Nabl, Qazwtm. MuIlA, *3 
ABDLTR RASHID, MIR, I S3 
Abdu'r-Ratif; m 
Abjid* 8 

AbkfiruJ-Afk&r, £Qg 

Abu AbduEI&h. (a'u) Nufc&ti. vj 

Abu All* 4 

AbQ Bakr SEildTq, 2M i 

ABUL BAQA. MIR, II? 

AbuJ-Fadl, Allium, 23 


Abul FaraH-Riiri], vii 
Abul Path, Qibil Khan, 68 
Abul Qlslrfi. Mnkhdum, 06 
Abul Qasim + SulOn, Ami L *8 
Abu Mansur Qatrio. vi 
Abu Mu'ayyad* iv 
Abu Nusrat Khan. *vi. Itt 
Abu Said, vii + k 
Abu Shakir* iv 
Abu ShakEir, 188 
Abu Subik> In 
Achaemcrvians, i 

Adahbhdt-l-Fursl min Hfndu&n kd 
Hits*., f. u r jm«. x¥ 

Adteii r Luff AE Beg. avii 
Afario. loo 
Afarln Ndma. Lv 

Afghanistan* vt P 148, 500. f.n. 23d 
Aflf s x 
Africa, J7 
Afidb-tAhmtdb. 22 
A history qf Persian language and 
Literature at fhc Mughal Court* 
f.n. idv t xv 

Ahmad b. Abdullah, si 
Ahmad Khan, Sayyid* f.o. 7 
AHMAD* MWZA AHMAD ALl, 
281 m, 304. 

Ahmad Yir Khin R xvi 
f.d. iv, 42 
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Aitkin r fjL 124, ]Gl 
AT1Z, MEHTA CHANDRA SHAN, 
20 75* 77. 

Akfotf. xiii, 15* IS, IS, 23. f.n. xi 
AkhOnd Ahmad, 280 
AKH UND MTYAN SAHIBDINO* 
231 

Akhund Muhammad aUm Miydn 
Miimun, 272 

Alau’d-Din, KhiljT, viii* 3, 5. fm. 5 
Alexander of Maccdon, 1 
Al'fawdiil'ui bfatuiwl 244 
Al+htiqqi/j-Sat&ti f.n, 87 
At-hujjut ' uf-laity}-u . f.n* 07 
AH p Ail Asghar Shah, 272 
All Aktaf Shah, Sa>yid* Mir, 277 
AU bin Hamid KofL S 
Ad Cauhur SMh, 270 
AU. CiHULAM AU, SADZPUSH. 
301 

AH r H i ifaf, xviif, 8B f 00, 152, IS*. 

15 J, 183 

AL1 t MUHAMMAD ALL 112 
AH Muhammad Shiih Rashid], 
Sayyid f.n H4 

Air Murad Khan. HH_, Mfr. 254 t 2fr t 
ALi, NPoiai &hin + xv 
AU Qull Big, Mlrzl, Ln. 170 
AH Step mm, Amrr. ix 
Ai-jSriu th-ThiayT i Fff t f_n.„ 87 
Ai-Ktmwaiif. f.n,, ST 
Allib Wurdf iKg, KfearflnL J20 
Al-Mu'lamiil, Caliph. 3 
AL-Murawdkkil, ij 
A tSr. I. 

Aminat R4 t, Utl, xvii 
Amarkflt, 81 

Amln'iil-Mulfc or ThaEt3 T 64 
Amir Khan. xvi + 64 
Amir Khuiniw, 270, 316 


Amir KJiuira*\ The Life and Works of. 
fp n t + 7 

Amfru'd-Dln Khhn t xvi* 10 
Amu! Frit ArOrfi, MilnshL U2 
Anls. of Sindh* 153 
Ans£ri T Ui4min, f.n. 6 
Antiquities &f Simt a f.n, 10 
ANWAR. AKHUND MUHAM¬ 
MAD BACHAL, xix, 153, 2H, 214 
Anwari. vi* ¥ii + 43 
j 4 flWi!r"uii r -^jrdr H I 21 p f.tL 122 
AqdA-Dtvdzdeh Ganhor, 02 
Arabs. i p \l f x. 2^4 
Arabia, 5* 17 
Arabian Nfgktj, 223 
Arabic, iv. y m x, xv, 3-7 
Arab wa Hind he Ta’uUaqds, f.iL fl. 3 73 
AighOns, xv t xvi, 16-18, 2i> h S3 
Arif, xx 
Aryans, I 

Arxu. Siraju'd-DIn. xvii 

Asad b* AbduHSb. ifi. iii 

Asad r Qiss^Khwin. Mulli. xvi, 18 

Asirdis, Bhai* 203 

A^ghmr* Ptr AH Gatibtur Shah, 272 

Aih'£rd'Mufafarr(qa f 125 

AshiqA [OF hhqk I), vili 

A^hiq, Muhammad Kurijfl, Tifah.Lit?. 

84 

ASHIQ, SAYYfD MIR JANULLAH 
SHAH, 234, 237, 243, 276 
ASHKARA, ABDUL WAHAB, xix, 
152, 170, 172, 175* ITS 
Aihraf, xx 
Asia, 17 

Aslr. UltrA JaJII, 02 
AsrUr'i-Kitudif xx 
Astrology 4 

ATA, MULLA ABDUL HAKIM, 

%v% 24, 70 
Aikar van Veda, xiii 
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Attar* Shay kb Farldu'd-DIn, vj, vii P 

Auckland, Lord, J49 

Aurangifb, AlansgTr, avii. 6B* 7 8* LIS 

Ave3t£L s s 

Awairai Sahihriii MaJkjinip Mun&l, 
lit 187*218 

Awfl, Nuru'd-DIn* iv* a 
AZAD, BALCHAND, m» 134 
Asad. Ghulim AIL jtvfi, JO* 23. 
AZAD, Ml/NSHI SAH1BRAI MO¬ 
HANDAS MALKANlj nix, 163 * 
itiu* SB?, i9o, ioa, ioo. f.n. m 
Astam KMn p Nawwfh* 79, 83 
A2HAR, HASAN BAKHSH, 134 
AZIM, SAYYID AZIMLTD DTN f 
165, 150 P 109, ISO, 197, 109. 

Bihar. xiii* 14 
BiMjm. xx 

Badlyun], f T c, xiv. jcy 
EMfihf*, ii 

Badr-i-ChiLeb. viii 
Biidru'd Din E-Kashmiri. xv 
Badvl LutfullUi* fni. 7, 11, 63* I $5 
Baghdad* ii 

BAHAI, BAHAITD-DEN MAULVI, 
199* 23fl. m t 309 ? 310, 313, 
316, 317, 

Mfclr* MaiikiTsh Shu^m, 
BaMwaipur State. 309 
Bahrain-nChublri* iv 
Bnltna* Gkimhu'd-Dm, 7. 9. 10 
RaJkh, li* iv 
Bnlochmann, f.n, xv 
Blbf-i-Thalta, f n, 10 
Boon!, i%«l*d-Dln, viii, 

3w£t i N<Jj&i-i"KhakI t 2Q8 
Barbaricum. 1 
BML Mini* 3ts 
Basslm Kurd, iiJ 
8q?M-i'S&M w f.n. ft 


Las. 101, 239, 292, 
203 

Bay&L-f Karbatal, f.iK.. fifl, 13& + 140. 

179 183* IS5, 189* t&l, 193* 240 
BHGLAB, AMIR ABUL QAS1M, 

33, 48, 49 

BEGLARI, IDRAKL kvi t 13*33,34. 
43 

Begkr jVdntd* 13. *3. Lil 17 
B£gllr Tribe, 4& 

Bengal. N7 

Ikraglp 87 

Bhagwat Gitd, xiii 

BtiambhOr. 65,66 

Bhavabhutf, 51 

BEdiLp of Azlmabad* xy 

B1DLU QAD1R BAKi rSH, 

FAQUIR, md. 7. 183, 23b. 243 
Byir Khan, Mtr. 141 
BLkhabar, AzematiJllth* xvii 
BILAL. MAKHDLTM. 10, 12. 13 
B iSgrimL Sayyid MuInu"d-DEn 19 
BlIqIs, 67 

BIN A THAR1GMAL* 147. 
Bimkait-Ji', Akhiini Abdul Hasan, 124 
Badin. 76 

Bae& Kbin, Mir, Tilptir. 

BaMl KMn, Lulfullih. 47, 48 
Bahjal'uS-AiilJr, Ld. S7 
Bahrain Khan, &2, 138, 16 d, Jod 
Bafehar, 79, 90 
Bombay* 21o, 156 
Bombay Presidency. 234 

Brahman, (THmgmm&l 7). Jt£i 

Brahman, ^ 64 
Brohmandbld, 30 
Brahman rule* 3 
Britisb India, 233 
Browne, £ n. 3. 

Bu AIT Qalandar, 166 
Bubftk, IS*. 203 
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Btiirf, 63 
BokMri* 2BI 

Bu.rhji.tnan, Qundjabhaiip sv 
Bums, Dt. JeuTK* p m, 206 
Bunon, 234. 1% mi, iss 

Cilcutin, 206, 209. 216 - 218 . 13 % Sflj 
290 

Caliph, £, 4 
Caliphate, 3 
Cslipb of Damascus, 2 
Central Aita, To. It* 

Ceylon. 2. 222 

Chach* 2 

Chuck jVd^Up x. I p 6. r,n r a 
Chasm Turk!, xiii 
Chnhur Mwfdtet f.o. Hi 

Chanab. im 
Chanduk. 1 , 28 
Chanesar* 3. 3% 41 
Ck&n&sar Sdma r IS. 33 H 43 
Char rir t US 

CHIMNI ftHANUMp 20. 7H 

Chintz Khun, vti. xiii 

ChCrtiyurl, liis 

Chnsip I 

Christian, 8 

Coumcls. £n. is 

Dab5p I m 

Datmr. 2 

DfthI, Jam 4 l Muhammad, 53 
W1 Mulli Jalal. a3 
Dalhousi, Lord. 237 
DALPAT, BHAI DALPATRAM, 
I52p 203, 205. 

D&maynt^ sv 
DiriTc, jk 
Daqlqt, {*, V 

narbeta. 2 s 

DdrfjJjr v 


DAUD KHAN. M^AN. 113, 
naodF^tip Dsv LLM. 6 P Lm, I. 7. 12 
DaOiipOtlS. 16 
Debalp 1 + 2 
Deocan. xfi* liv 

Ddhi* Rvi + nvil. 4, 16. 24. 23. 208 
DJuxfcAfr&f 1 u/~£hovr41jrfji 43 p 46, f.ns, 
19 , 24 p 25 , 

Dicker, t!4 

Persian - Engthh (Sttlll- 
sasi,) f.FI- 2 

Dilirtill Kh3n f xvj, 19 
DiikusM, 248 
Dirasm^lMtby.rnm 
Dfrint Comedy, u 
D!w3n^i-Anwar ¥ Ln. 212 

Dlwdnd-AshliJ, r.CL, STri 

D!w3n i Askkdrd f 117, Ln t 171 
Dirt&tt'i'Atd, Lew, 73. 301. 30% 304 
JHWdi-Mrtfdp 167 
DtwditABahdf. 309. Lrti, 296, 399 
iJiwd/j-j-ftidi/. (Sindhi>p Lel 23& 
DfrAft hHiifii, m 

i f t n. 261 

ihvdfl^/fyderi. 236 
Lm 269 
f.ns. 166-138 

Diwia4«Mir, 215, Lit 21« 

272*73, Lav 2&&-260 
Blwfrj i.tfdtiya, 309 
jEJfwtLn^-QdnT, 125 
£JJVdfl J-Qaj&id, 92 
Dbrto-i-Q&tim, 161. f.rt 232 
HLfcda j-Sffff'fl-r, f,n, 231 
Diw&tt'i*Shnms T^Ar/r, vii 
Btw^n^ ShVr, 92 
DlKdn i.Svfl, Lil 263 
iJfktfflddf atf, Ln. 195 
^fwdfi-APd/rj/; f.n. £24 
D6d5, 3 
Dryden, 221 
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&ry Leaves from Young Egypt, 2fil* 
fjL 216 

Duwa] FLini, viii 

DuwoJ Rilnl-wa-XJiitlr I Chtin, viii 

East India Compiny, 83 p 234 
Egypt, 22i 

El Dorado, xvfi, f,n. 16 
E]lcnboroiigh - Lord, 213 
Elliot* fns. 2; 3 T 
EJIis T f.n. 234 

o/ f.n. £ 

England, 17. 305 
English* 2, 17 
Ennis, Captain. 237 
European^ 17 

FaghfQr, 11$ 

Faghfur-i-IlliiiL HakJm* avi, 1$ 
FakhrJ, 2(50 

Faghnid-Diii, Mir, 3fH 
FaraMnl, QAim Maqam, avid 
Furhdhg - /- RoihMl. 113 
Farid Bakhrf Shaykh, 48, f ns, 47, 48 
Farukh Siyar, 7$, 83 
Fdftlwd, 7, 8 

Ffll'h AH KMn MTr, 82, l3S h 148, 
163, l65 p 215. 22U 
Fat'b AH SMh, Qsjar* 133 
Faf + h Muhammad Sehw-im. fni, 7, 
238 

fofk Ntinx i. xix, 162. 213, 216 
230 

FayrfL Jilv 

jFj) AjJ'Jia/ - £4$ 

FidMp Ra^iu'd-DEn Mubammid, 100 
Fldil, Shaykh Muhammad Mahfuz, 
IIS 

Fighini UnumIdi T Baba* sii 
Firdawsf v, viii, xii, 5i p 155. I $7* 
183 , 203 
Flruat, Jam r 4 


Flruz4-MashTiqi t iii 
FirOr Sfrah fc Tughiaq, 4, 10 
Frank! in b 226 
Frsit Ban]c. Sir. 2M 
Furrukhl, v 

FurughL MiRi Ahbds, xviij 
Futilhr, vii 

GADA, SAYYID GHULAM MU¬ 
HAMMAD SHAH 2&fl h 289, 2U2, 
263, 304 r 

4rtMcW«f t?/ fto /Vflvirte* f?/ 5kd p 

7, 19, 123, lai, 234,236. 
GejieW^ina/ JTuVfj of ffinptfrthu tmJ 
mnekerfm Famtfla (MS ). f lft 
137 

7MA*dr a/ rAe Fomj/> D / 
f** fUdtfrf Sbjyitf* of Bokhar 

(MSr> fjL 90 

Ghfllih, Asadullih Khan, xx. 128 
Ghnnf KaahmM. 178 
Ghanl, Muhammad TUfiir. xy 
GhaaL Frof. f.n. iii, vi, xiv, xv, 5 + 26 
GhM Big, Mini, xv f 3i\i lft p 18, 41 p 
42. 4Sp 60. f.n. 48 

Gharna, v. 3 
Ghamawids, v p vi, 5 
GhiyarAu + d-Dln, Tughlak, be 
Ghulim All Khan. Mir. 148 
Chilian* AIL Miysn, 118 
GhulXm Muhammad Leghari. 194 
Ghulim Nabi Miyin, 82 
GhulimShih KalhOm, Miyfn, 81, 

84, 126, 1*8, 138, 14J 
GHURURJ, MIR, xv>, 18, 3$, 27 
Goldsmid. Caplatn, 235 
Greek, l 

Gin®? jVM, |7J 
GyLibr&i, MunshJ. f.n. 3 
Gul Hasan, MJrzi. fjj. 124. 240 
Gulistind-fram, 222 
Gulrukh. xiit 
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GuIshan-LR&z, vii 
finr gAn ill 

HablbuDaii. 78 
Hudfqaiul AufiyU. 50, 125 
m&L ML f.n. 8$ 

Haft* Shiran, i*. xti. 7, 161. 159. 173, 
193,195,190,202, 237, 953, 253. 
279,281.29* 294, 295, 29®, 303. 
310, 3 L 7 

Haft Aurang, i*. XV 

Haig, f.o. 19 

H&]*, 133, 199,901.255. 289 
Haiinl 92 

HAL1ML M1RZA JANI BEG, U t 
15, 24. 42 
Ha madam f.n, 13 

Hamldo'd Dm Mu'Gd b. Sa'd of 
ShqfhXub, vii 

Hamilton, Captain. ivi, 19 

HamTr, 3 

Hamta-i-HusaynT' 92 

Hamlet, 12 

Hammfid, Shaikh, jee "3AMAL1 M 
Hanzala. ti m Hi 
Hasa* AMH B5ba, 48 
Hmmi AH Shah, Sayyid, 2S9 
Hasan-jDehiawL Khfv4ja, viii 
HashimT Kirmlnl. xvi, 3 7 
NQsMytttu-SJKrrh-l2aurA M f.n, 88 
H.ltif. ivu 
mm, *iL 189 

Hayat-Huma LQtdandrf, F.n- 7 
Hazard, 191 

Hail*. Sbayfch Muhammad AII r i \% 

84 

Her^i, \L 22, 285 

HIMMAT, MIR LUTT A LI KHAN 
{or Mir Muhammad Shafij 19. 79^ 
M. 91 

HiftuM Khan* ivj t 19 
HilaU. ill 


Hind, i 

HindL viii, xiil 

Hindu. xiii* xv* xvi, xviii, Hi, 2, 3. 20 
Hindmtftn. 143. f.n. 41. 47, 143, 471, 
239 

Hir, 198 
HU Ndnw» 197 

MU muMa^ka. six, 141. im. ioj . 
109. 105, f.n. 187 t 

History of Aitemttaru in she Province 
of Sind. f.n. 202 

History of India (11] Lot), f.n*. 2, 3^30 
History of Persia A literary (Brown]* 
f.n. 3 

History of Persian Language and 
Literature at the Mughal Court 
[Ghan!)f r a 25 

History of Sind. ,4, (Qaltch Beg) f.n. 7. 

42 . m r 213 
Hn^hcs, f.n. 19 

HumOnyOn. xiii 

Hu-swmu'd-DIfl RlshdJ. f,n. 272 
Husayn, 159 
Hnsayn. Imam, $8, 207 
HUSAVN, MIR HUSAYNAU 
KHAN TALPUR, 237, 251,29(1 
Hnsayn Mini, SulLan t ix 
HUSAYNL MUHAMMAD 
MUNi’M. 32 
Himndbad. 54-90, 

Hurn w^mx* MathmwL 99 
HyderlbM, 82-S3 l:w, 148* Ifll, 153, 
Ie9 p iaa, m, 237,ssi, m 
ass, 201,205, 212. 2B9, 290 t 
HYDER of Herat, 27,24 
HYDERlj MIRSHAHDAD KHAN, 
237 

Hyckm'd-Din K&im] t 128 
Ebn-i-HauqaL fi 
tbn-i-Yafrijn. n. 241 
Ibrahim Adi! Shah II, 
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Ibribim KaMf Mfirwaiufi, 6 
Ibrahim L 6d hi, xiii 
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